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True Variety in Sport 


V ARIETY is the spice of sport and a good repeating shotgun 
gives the sportsman a much wider and more varied range of 
shooting than any other type of gun he owns. 

If you haven’t one already, therefore, make your next gun a 
Winchester Model 12 (6-shot hammerless repeater) or a Win- 
chester Model 97 (6-shot hammer repeater). 

One of these guns will prove a happy choice to unlock for 
you a treasure chest of real sport. Model 12, known as the “per- 
fect repeater” for its beautiful action, lightness, strength and 
balance and Model 97, six shot hammer gun, are shotgun mas- 
terpieces. They offer you a choice of two popular types of gun 
with those exclusive Winchester qualities represented by the 
world recognized Winchester Proof Mark. 

In Winchester Guns, of course, always shoot Winchester 
Ammunition. They are made for each other and for true variety 
in sport. With Winchester Lacquered Leaders, Winchester Re- 
peater Speed-Loads, Winchester Repeaters and Winchester 
Rangers, you'll find shotshells that meet every shooting need in 
both purpose and in price. Ask your dealer or write for our 
FREE booklets—“‘The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition” 
and “The Winchester Idea.” 








Winchester pocket 
knives offer many — 
patterns for out-of- 


door purposes. Typ- 
ical are the 3% inch 
Regulation Camp 
Knife (bottom) and 
the 534 inch Swell 
Center Hunting 
Jack with its big, 
useful sabre clip 
blade (top). 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Coan, us, 
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Avain—Official American Record. 
Class D, Division Ll Mile Trials. Made 
by H. G. Ferguson at Newport Beach, 
Calif., June 15. 1929. with a Sga- 
Horse 32. Fastest time ever made by 


any outboard motor. 


17. pL. 


Class B- 


(vain — Official American Record. 
Class B. Division II Mile Trials. Made 
by John Adams at Newport Beach, 


Calif.. June ie 1929, with a SEA- Write for Catalog 
Horse 16. Fastest time ever made by JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1091 Pershing Road 
any B class motor. Not even a © class WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


, In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
motor —anvtime, anywhere—has von Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


so fast! 


em 


water Exhaust. plus Release Charger start- 
ing—get a Sea-Horse. 
Outboard .-~<Motors 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
1 
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Tearin’! 


But This 680-lb. 
Black Marlin 

Couldn’t Shake 
Off a Pflueger 


Swordfish Hook 


ZANE GREY 
ALTADENA 
CALIFORNIA 
























May 17, 1929 
Dear Mr. Pflueger: 
Home again after a wonderful trip. Caught 110 big 
fish—the largest a 680-pound black Marlin. The photo- 
graph of this swordfish shows how they leap on the 
strike, as well as afterwards. It’s simply staggering! 


I am a great admirer of Pflueger Tackle, and especially 
your Swordfish Hook which got that big Marlin for me. 
The Templar Reel, I use continually on light fish— 
Bonito, Barracuda, Tuna, Wahoo, etc., up to 80 pounds. 
And I couldn’t either break it or wear it out! That’s 
some reel, Mr. Pflueger. You take it from me. When I 
can’t bust reels they are simply great. 











Captain L. D. Mitchell, Enclosed find a list which I made out from your Zane Grey, as famous in the field 
UHh cnsef hisSaverites catalogue while I was in the South Seas. Your catalogue of sport as he is in authorship, 


—a Pfi Sword- , . ; To depends on Pf Tackle. 
fish Hook. is the best of the fishing catalogues—a book in itself. een 


Yours truly, 


Faw tony 


Whether you’re going out to fight big game fish, or fish 
the streams near home—from the extensive Pflueger 
line you can select Fishing Tackle best adapted to your 
needs. Ask your sporting goods dealer. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
Dept. F-9, Akron, Ohio 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U.S. 





Pflueger’s Atlapac Reel—No. 1660—$75.00 
Here's the finest reel ever built to take Tarpon, Sail- 
fish and all big salt water game fish. It is al that the 
finest materials and three generations of experience 
can make, for the fisherman who insists on the best. 


yg sleet eee 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. t 
Dept. F-9, Akron, Ohio ’ 


F . eS 
Tele dues e : obligation, your Pocket Catalog No. 149. 


NOUNCED ‘“FLEW-GER” game fish — what 


t 
PRO ' : 
th —wh 
FISHING TACKLE Sey ahead how NAMA -nnnnnncnaneceeennnnneecnnneennneee : 
tocatch them.Ane- § H 
s 
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book for the experi- 
enced angler. 
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ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


exs enenaee Manufadurers of Rowboat Motors 
aren MILWAUKEE WIS..U.S.A 





February 21, 1929. 


Mr. Fred Klaner, 
c/o Field & Streas, 
Wrigley Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Klaner: 


While "Field and Stream", as you know, has always been 
the "top-notcher" of advertising mediums for Elto, both 
in the number of directly traceable inquiries and sales, 
you will be pleased to learn that so far in 1929 it has 
shown an increase of 100% in comparison with results pro- ) 
duced during the same period of any previous year. Un- 
doubtedly es the season advances the returns will be still 
greater. 


WHY To "Field and Stream" we can trace some of our best dealer 
connections and our experience has proven to us that it is 
@ great influence among the trade. 


WE ARE PROUD Altogether, "Field and Stream" has done such a thoroughly 


good job for Elto from every standpoint that we feel it. 
deserves this testimonial, which you have our permission 


TO SHOW YOU eee 


THIS oa + eal 











e BE:ES Secretary 
B.Evinrude 
Se a ai Starts with a Quarter Turn. er; the Rowboat mto a Launch a 











| srr 





R. Ole Evinrude, founder of the outboard motor industry, retired from the 
original company in 1913. 

In 1920 Mr. Evinrude developed a new motor and formed the Elto Outboard 
Motor Company. 

Today Mr. Evinrude is president of the Outboard Motors Corporation —a con- 
solidation of the Evinrude Motor Company, the Elto Outboard Motor Company 
and the Lockwood Motor Company. 

In the above letter the Elto Company expresses in unmistakable terms the 
high valuation placed upon Field & Stream and credits this magazine witha 
leading part in the successful advertising of the Elto Motor. Field & Stream has 

\carried far larger schedules of Elto advertising than any other magazine. 






ny, 
Field e 
Ssreana 


Makers of new and improved outdoor equipment who are ambitious for 
success cannot do better than follow in Mr. Evinrude’s footsteps and place their 
main reliance upon the proven business-building and merchandising value of 
Field & Stream. 


This is Chapter IX of 
THE STORY OF FIELD & STREAM 


Chapter X will appear in the October issue 
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Folds like a 
Jackknife 


The Lightweight actually folds 
— there’s nothing to “take 
down” or reassemble! The stout 
hinging mechanism (patent ap- 
plied for) permits the lower 
housing to swing through a 
complete semi-circle, snapping 
securely under the muffler. It is 
instantly swung back to driv- 
ing position — ready forservice! 







Fits Into Your 





Vacation 


W° question about what motor to choose when 
you’re trying to make a quick getaway for 
vacationland. The Super Elto Lightweight “tits 
in’ —exactly! So small in its folded dimensions 
that you'll never miss the space it takes—so light 
that even those who travel light do not begrudge 
the moderate weight. 


In use the Lightweight is a husky full-sized power 
plant, capable of driving any average boat at faster 
speed than you’d expect from even a heavier motor. 


The Lightweight is reliable in all weathers. Starts in- 
stantly, easily. Weighs 38 pounds. Develops 3 horse- 
power. Quiet. Price $150.00. Send for catalog giving 
complete information on the Lightweight and other 
Super Elto models — the popular middleweight 
Speedster and the famous 4-cylinder Quad. 


The Super Elto 
Lightweight mea- 
sures only 22”x11” 
x11” when folded. 
It is the smallest, 
most compact of all 
outboard motors. 





ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
MASON STREET, DEPT. D OLE EVINRUDE, President MILWAUKEE 


Super EL Lightweight 
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} To settle the Estate CURRITUCK 
i ee 
of W. L. Hurley, Deceased. Come to me pod ead oo shooting in x 
NEW SOUTHERN BATAND GOOSE RIG 

AND GOOSE RIG 
T grow, sell and will advise about the planting of _- 
HADDONHALL | ISLAND ESTATE | "hg ts wise arc] | | 
rite for booklet, &. 
2 fully rich RUFUS ROBERTS Waterlily, N.C, —_ 
AD and wonderfully ric — 
f 

CHANNEL BASS + Stoakers, Kings 
game preserve Guides, Power Boats with Cabine & Awnings, A-]. fiteiemae so. 
e e e | 3 connect-baths. Sea a, ome Grown les, Fresh Mil 

OtD in hostship, new in lux- | 5,000 acres on the Atlantic —— i —— 

urious rooms and appointments, | " i . FOR 

Haddon Hall is ready. Its sleep- | Seaboard off South Carolina. room 

ing rooms, dining-rooms, sports A paradise for sportsmen hunt 

“ ” 
rooms, sun-rooms, “Sandy Cove, - i ane d Sent. and early Oct. excellent for Channel Base 25-58 tha, Trout 10 , 
a playroom where the children —game 1s plentiful, an Hotel Wachaprengue, Wark gourue, E Mirore. a (Ocean Side); Book Jel 
. : . . . 4. G. " ment) e@ 
are safe and happy, its beautiful varied—private oyster beds, — ‘sho 

lounging rooms—all these are beach and dock DEER 204 

ready, down to the last softly " : ° Plentiful owing to past mild winters Catedll 

e es ° Bear Mountain Camp situated on Cranberry Lake in ‘ 

shaded light and the tiniest chil- Terms can be arranged. the heart of the deer comate, geuads eppertunity for FOR 

’ s a wonderful vacation in the woods, together with every 

dren’s toy. And the old friendly F letely ill d kl ddr modern convenience. Huge fireplaces for a cool day. game, oF 

oo. ‘or completely illustrated booklet address n fed by 3 

h h 1 d Ch ie Your choice of room, log cabins or tents. Best quality y 

spirit that has long made a Estate of W. L. Hurley food and homelike cooking. Easily reached by N. Y. C. = site 

fonte-Haddon Hall famous still 01 Becad __ Camden, N. J eins - by fae gute road. Altitude 1700 ft. Write ey er 

prevails. Reece ee iM BALDERSON ae Lake, St. Lawrence Co., New York — 

-M. 5 » St. ¥ spring ; \ 

With the Ocean almost at the smeperty 

120 mile. 

doors, wouldn’t a few days’ visit 9 | > Sit Mi 

° e 518 Mac 

do you good? Write for litera- W I L ~ O N S C A M — 
ture and rates. Motoramp garage ON INDIAN LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 

adjoins hotel. ESTABLISHED 1915 
An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of one of the most picturesque 

a lakes of the North Woods, Black bass, pike, hunting, canoeing, hiking, mountain climbing, horseback riding, tennis. 
Excellent bathing beach. All rooms, lean-to’s, tents and cabins, overlook the lake and mountains. Refined surround- Plan t 
ings, comfort, high class table. us, sal 
Terms $25.00 and up per week. Booklet. season | 
oo ADDON in ALL MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON, Proprietors Indian Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. ae. to 
Lumbe: 

ATLANTIC CITY Log Cabins—Timber—Hunting & Fish- | tins Ticciinesilians Wes — 

American and European Plans ing Camps. In Adirondacks Of you aro ene whe wente ideal trout Scbing come @ 

Leeds and Lippincott Company ee ee ae he ee eee Se ee | UMLEY’S CAMP ss 
miles from public road. On side of Blueberry Mt. LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK comfort 
with 40 miles wild country at back door. Fine trout Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
stream. Deer, bear, fox, lynx, bob cat, beaver, otter, Trout, Bass and Pike, Comfortable camps, running 
coon, rabbit, partridge and woodcock hunting—trout, water, modern conveniences, exceptional table and 
oars snd — oe in this section. Price nine » + from the village. I 
3800. part cash—booklet. n the heart of the Adirondacks can 

EARL WOODWARD, HADLEY, N. Y. 4 ores you thi 
A 
Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shootin ; V — 
al Ly — segs Q —_ America to be 4 BELL LODGE Seon G Beil, Proprietor LONG IEW CAMP G 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; ip- i i 
Se class in every way. aul "game may. be i en ee ae —e Aching trip. One of the best places in the Adirondack Mountains Ep . 
sent, e hunter’s home in any part of the U. S. or Adirondack Park. 40 m les wild country to hunt over: deer, bear, fox,lynx.| Snend yo ti t Indi Lak Good Bass eri 
> Mactend and . ge - x. and bobeut. Mountain and lake streams for fishing. Native, brown, Is pend your vacation at indian Lake. Goo ; 
Suaties toate ns te Sieoauber te shows —_ perch, pickerel, muskies, pike and good fy fishing. = 688 and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trow ay 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck ve Raggeeoc pen mstige eee ae gy rg gg gh cor nog in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and_ hiking. Salary 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance shisken, vegutahion, m pie eyrup end berries, ‘Tenain, bathing, "boating, | Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
as vossible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, | | horseback riding, mt. climbing. Home-like clean: and comfortable. Every| pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
en See Sas Coan. carota taken to ralatala the ropusstion ofthe honse fo cafaventrices|table silver. For Information U'rite Add 
Our motto is, “*WE FEED THEM’’. R FORT Indian Lake N Y. 578 WV 
. 9 ANe Be | 
—_ 
[FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP |For Your Fall Hunting Tri 
1p |For Your Fall Hunting Trip 
North Beach Haven, N. J. In heart of hunting section of Adirondack Mts., 40 ||come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the —e 
Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet miles wild country. Deer, Bear, Fox, Canadian Lynx, an , a BY GAM 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey og hy yy By Ae ys me = eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, meses, Cas iar 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for bucks killed in our county last season, Good home a Se oe oe bath. uy po Ticket Stat 
rent by the week h ; cooking. Own farm produce, ham & maple syrup. |/for Benson Mines, N. Y¥.; upon request a conveyance te 
y eek, month, or season. 240 miles from New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. |i wil) meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
Tel. Be 16m St. & Beach Ave. | Rh. Ry... & ft. elevation. Gentiles only. Make road | to betel, where a welcome awaits you, Write or 
ot. Beach Fieven 62 C. E. GERHARD AY WOODWARD, STONY pnee. SEeN 206 ' 
LJ » SFG CASEK, NN. ¥. Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. ieee 
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ELEPHANT. LION. 


BUFFALO. RHINO. 


and other Big Game Hunting 
throughout 


EAST AFRICA 


Chas. A. Heyer & Co. 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Creden- 
bals. Illustrated catalogues and full 
particulars from our Agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


or write direct to us 








SPORTING CLUB SITE 


105 miles from New York City—Black Bass, Trout, 
Deer, Birds. 150 acres, 14-room house, equipped, 
all conveniences, electric light, running water, out- 
buildings, immediate occupancy. Property borders 
Delaware River. Famous Beaver Brook passes 
through property. $30,000—Terms—lInquire. 


A. v. BOETTICHER 
501 West 190th Street New York City 





FOR SALE—FARM. 538 acres, seven- 
room house, good well. Splendid small 
hunting preserve. Plenty deer, wild 
turkeys. Six miles from Green Pond, 
§. C. For particulars write Hon. R. M. 
Jefferies, Walterboro, S. C., or write or 
‘phone A. Noltemeier, Walker 6713— 
204 Franklin Street, New York City. 











FOR SALE! SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


1500 acres rugged woodland, abounding in deer and other 
game, over 3 miles of trout stream, average width 25 ft., 
fed by 8 spring lakes, native trout up to 15 ins. Two 
lake sites, largest 80 acres, other dam repaired only. 
Mne room house furnished; De Luxe cellar, 82 ft. drilled 
well, garage, 60 acres tillable soil, four room cottage 
furnished on clearing in midforest, 20 bearing apple trees, 
spring: wonderful view, abundance of quarried blue stone. 
Property joins hunting "and fishing club organized in 1853. 
120 miles from New York City near Delaware River. Pike 
County, Pa. Address Owner, c/o Field & Stream, 
578 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CAMP IDLEWILD 
SECOND CONNECTICUT LAKE 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Plan to spend your fishing and hunting trips with 
us, salmon, lake and brook trout. Deer and bear in 
season; write for booklet, describing location, prices, 
ete. to Richard T, Eastman, Manager of Camp, Pitts- 
burg. New Hampshire or New Hampshire-Vermont 
Lumber Company, West Stewartstown, H. 











PENOBSCOT 


In that county T operate clear spruce log camps— 
comfortable, clean, newly and completely equipped. 


LAPOMPEOG AND 
SEBOIS CAMPS 


T can show you great fishing and hunting and give 
you the best of food. Write for booklet. 


Archie Junkins, Prop., Oxbow, Maine 








Greater Hunting Joy 


J Prolong the pleasure of your hunt 
, by having your big game skilfully mounted. 
Moose, bear, sheep, caribou, goats and all 


others look alive-when mounted by Jonas 
Bros. Art Taxidermy catalog showing fa- 
mous mountings, free, 


MUaster Taxidermists 


JONAS 


BROS 


¢ — 








EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, through 
virgin forests, almost to the Canadian border. 
Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, having 
improved Salmon and Trout fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well venti- 
lated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views, And the pick of sports. In 
the heart of the big game country; there is no 
limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its 27 Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 
EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 





September Fly-Fishing 
Catch-That-Big-One 
“QUIMBY’S” 
COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Five Lakes in Border Forest 
TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 
Saddle horses, bathing, hiking 
Main Camp—22 Cabins with baths and open 


fires—Guides—Good Roads—No hay fever 
Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern Vermont 















* ° BELGRADE LAKE 
Hillside Camps MAINES 
Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, picke ne 9 and yellow perch. 

Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
sroducts. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 

James Forbes, Prop. °° ne**®S 









ROUTDALE CABINS 


ON MOXIE LAK Moosehead 

1000 ft. hg Region 
A Maine Woods Camp Colony 
Well Worth “SAL About 


TROUT OSALMON 


Write for information. 


Troutdale Cabins, Troutdale, Maine 











the place to get 
big game 


You owe yourself a huntin 
trip in the clean, crisp air o 
Maine before starting the 
long year’s work ahead. Get 
away to the “big woods” 
and get your deer, bear or 
moose. 


There’s bird shooting too. 
Duck and geese flying south 
tarry at many a Maine lake 
and pond. Oil up your guns 
and study your timetable. 
Lay your plans now. Mail 
the coupon today. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





OFFICIAL 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
40 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 
Please send booklets and full information 
on hunting in Maine. 


Name. 





Address. 








BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


Situated on an island in Great Pond surrounded 
by the best of fishing. Individual cabins with 
modern plumbing and electric lights. Dining 
hall, recreation room, bathing, boating and 
canoeing. Always cool and comfortable. Booklet 
on request. 

Belgrade Lake, Me. 





R. E. Boomer, Prop. 
> 








GAME KEEPER WANTED 


Experienced man over thirty for shooting preserve 
in South Carolinas Must know how to handle and 
break quail and duck dogs. Married man preferred. 
Salary $200.00 per month, Furnished house to live in, 

If fully qualified apply by letter 

only. No interviews until notified, 
Address: Box F. c/o FIELD AND STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 
_—_ 


DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoys and guidesat the 


DARTON FARMS 


HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. E tis, Prop. 


Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 

Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Many outside trips. Automobile road to camp. 
1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 





Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on req 








_ WANTED 


GAME KEEPER, married. Must be famil- 
iar with muskrats, wild ducks and poultry. 
State experience and salary expected, 


M. A. SCHMITT 
206 Watson St. Buffalo, New York 











CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Bring your family 
for a vacation, Write for Booklet. 


G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 














. 
Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 

and streams, 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on OUE 


UEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 




















The standard 
of hotel 


service is 


STATLER 
SERVICE 


and the last 
word in hotel 


equipment is. . 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


You get better values at 
a Statler: private bath, 
morning paper,bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent 
library, variety of restau- 
rants (from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal service)—all the 
Statler comforts, plus 
Statler Service. And fixed 
rates are posted in every 
Statler room. 

Te REY, of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS INC. 
Sculptor—Taxidermists 
An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 
the mounting of game, fish and trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins. The larg- 
est and best-equipped taxidermy studios 





in the world. Write for our new catalogue, 
705-715 WHITLOCK AVE, NEW YORK 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN OLD MEXICO 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Turkey and other game on 
the beautiful “‘Rancho La Mesa Grande”’ 
beyond the last frontier and the 18th Amend- 
ment in virgin country. Guided by Americans 
who know Mexico. You are absolutely safe in 
this part of Mexico. We have just purchased 
an 87,000 acre mesa where there has been no 
hunting for 20 years. If you want your party 
to be one of the first in this country, write or 
wire 


BIRD D. CASHION 
606 Moore Building 


San Antonio 


Texas 








VIRGIN WATERS | 


Ouananiche Brook Trout 


The kind of fishing you have dreamed 
about. Our waters teem with land-locked 
Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout and 
Great Northern Pike. 


BIG GAME 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New territory just opened up, an un. 
spoiled wilderness where big game abounds, 
Also excellent gunning for Partridge, Duck 
and Geese. 

OUR TERRITORY MAKES Gor)! 

Comfortable cabins and accommodations 
for ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips, 

Reservations now being made for season 
of 1929. For further information, rates 
and reservations write or wire to 


C. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, 
CANADA 


Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 








Fishing and Hunting Preserves 


Excellent trout fishing any time of the day. 

Spring and summer fishing—best results. 

Latuque Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges 

= Many trips can be arranged. 

ention your wish. Accommodations for 
ladies. Write early for information. 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 

Box 8 








FIEF HUBERT FISH & GAME CLUB 


ST. RAYMOND, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Hunters and fishermen: come and have a trial visit 
on our newly opened grounds which are located on 
the boundaries of Laurentide National Park, at about 
70 miles north of Quebee City and which are acces- 
sible by auto to within 10 miles of our camps and 
then by wagon. Moose, Deer, Bear, Brook Trout 
abundant. Write for information. Reasonable rates. 
Apply now. L. P. POMERLEAU, Manager. 








Latuaue, Que., Canada 
— 








PORTSMOUTH MADISLAND HUNTING & FISHING CLUB 
Matagorda County, Texas 
Finest geese, brant, duck and quail shooting in the United States. We have a 
few memberships left for sale. Building is new. Electric lights, hot and cold running 
water in every room, shower baths and all modern improvements. For information, 
write for booklet. Telephone and telegraph address:— 
Collegeport, Texas 








REAL GOOSE SHOOTING 


At last we have made arrangements whereby we can 
give you real goose shooting. Particulars upon appli- 
cation. No party of less than four. Rate $150.00 
each per week. This is an entirely separate service 
from our duck shooting as we are completely booked 
on our house boat THE WALTER ADAMS, 


WRITE J. A. WILKIN WATSON, ARK. 


GOOSE AND DUCK SHOOTING 
FARM FOR SALE 


Cratsining 320 acres of the best dry land 
oose and duck shooting in the country. 
ocated near Bath, Ill. 160 acres in one 
block being seeded early for shooting this 
fall. For particulars write E. J. ibbs, 
1607 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





REAL MALLARD DUCK SHOOTING in heart of 
Arkansas rice belt. Ask any sportsman about White 
River duck shooting. I have few open dates for 1929- 
30 season on my new steel hull house boat This boat 
is 22 feet wide by 78 feet long, equipped with electric 
lights, hot and cold running water, connecting baths, 
eapacity 12 guests. Exclusive use of boat given to 
party of 6. Rates $87.50 per week for each person, 
50% deposit required when date is booked. References 
exchanged. 


R. W. English, Clarendon, Ark. "Phones 78 and 175 





Big Game Hunting in the West 
Would you like to kill a wild bear or 


mountain lion or would you like to follow 
a pack of BIG GAME Dogs to where 
they tree or bay him? If so write HUGH 
HARRIS, Big Game Hunter and Rocky 
Mountain Guide, El Rito, N. Mex. 

















Lion, Bear, Deer, Turkey, Bob Cats 


Season opens on deer, turkey and bear Sept. 
ith and closes Oct. 16th. Located 65 miles 
from Grand Canyon; one day's drive from 
Kaibab Forest. Have hunted for 13 seasons in 
this part of the country. Located 10 miles from 
zame reserve where there are abundant turkeys. 
Good outfit guaranteed, including hounds and 
horses. Box 55, Williams, Arizona. 








OZARKS 


Hunting & Recreation in Jackson’s Hole 


You are offered the best in mountain pack trips for boys, 
for girls, and mixed people under efficient supervision 
Biggest all game country left for fall hunting for elk, 
deer, moose, Mt. sheep, bear, antelope, small game, birds 
and trout fishing under best guides’ and with Ist class 
horses and equipment. Hunting from Ranch and permanent 
camp for elk only beginning Nov. 16th. Satisfaction guat- 
anteed on arrangements. Jas. S. Simpson, 30 years ei- 
perience in Jackson's Hole and Northwest Wyo. Rates 
furnished on request. Jas. S. Simpson & Bessie M. Ken- 
nedy, bonded guides and outfitters. Jackson's Hole, Jack- 
on. Wyoming 











FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 





| 
| 1973 North Fifth 





Hunt in the ‘Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15th to Dec. 1st. Bear, Moose, 
Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at 
big game. Write us for information and early book- 


ing dates. 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER wyo. 
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BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 


vUlub Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 195 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
agrenonsd Trophy) was caught in 1927. 

LA AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING. 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND FOX HUNTING. 
Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, 

reliable Canadian and Indian guides. 
Motor in comfort to within five miles of best 
hunting and fishing locations. First class or- 
ganization for hunting and fishing trips. 


FOR TROUT MAKE IT JULY, AUGUST OR 
SEPTEMBER 


Come Where The Big Ones Await! 
Booklet on request 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 


peace—rest—quiet—comfort 


SLX POINT LODGE 


“OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” 
A fortunately located log cabin camp in the heart of 
Canada’s green pine forests. An accessible fastness 
surrounded by many wild lakes. Practically unfished. 


BLACK BASS 


Small mouth bass and lake trout fishing really good. 
Canoeing —Swimming—Exploring—Hunting 
Excellent home cooked food. Fresh meats, cream and 
vegetables GOOD COFFEE and HOME-MADE 
BREAD. Clean white sheets—Hudson’s Bay blankets. 
Guides if you wish. Elevation 1400 ft. Drive in or 
by stage from Petefboro. BOOKLET 


ALFRED D. GREENE, 3085 Ripple Street, Brighton 
Beach, N. Y. After June 1, PAUDASH, Ont. 





BIG GAME HUNTERS 


My Log Cabins located in the Grand John Moun- 
tains afford fine Moose, Deer and Bear Hunting, 
and the Prospects are excellent. Get the benefit of 
my twenty years’ experience and take home some 
nice Trophies. Rates and reference upon request. 
Address 
DOUGLAS J. ESTEY, Reg. Guide 
Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 














QUATAWAM CAMPS 


Moose, deer and bear in new territory near two 
game preserves, Restigouche County, New Brunswick. 

rip on houseboat on Restigouche River tributary 
when fall foliage is at its best. Comfortable camps. 
Guides know their business. Game is very plentiful— 
address 


RAY FARRAR 


Kedgwick, N. B., Canada 











fall 1929 


KODIAK BROWN BEAR and GRIZZLY 
KENAI MOOSE—CHICKALOON SHEEP—CARIBOU andGOAT 


spring 1930 


Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, 
Matanuska Giacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 
Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 
for particulars ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED, Anchorage, Alaska 
ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 


New Brunswick 
RECORD HEADS 





You see this big fellow’s > 
ture EVERYWHERE—but 
a native son of NEW BRUNS- 


wicK! Here’s where you get 
them . .. Canada’s record heads 


almost always come from New 
Brunswick. r, too... plenty 
of them within easy reach ... and 
so many bears that there’s a 
bounty on them now! A virgin 
big-game country—awaiting youl 
Free colored map of Highways 
and pre ogy resources with 
list of es, rates and illus- 
trated a of information 
on request. 


NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 


912 Parliament Buildings 
FREDERICTON, N.B., CANADA 














HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 


SABASKONG BAY—BROOKS LAKE 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations oe the highest order and a 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. : 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 

KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River, Ontario 
c J. A. SIZER 


4401 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 
*Phone Lawndale 5040 





WINFREY’S ISLAND LODGE 


Dundee Prov., Que.—Upper St. Lawrence 


A TOP NOTCH PLACE, for scenery, comfort; French 
cuisine (Al), Cozy bungalows, with running water, 
heated. Central dining lodge. Bass, Muskie, Pickerel. 
DUC . HUNTING. Reached by auto. References 
Cc. N. RB. $35. 00 weekly. Open June 15th-Nov. 15th. 
For wk Lg Se. W. C. Winfrey, 625 Bienville, 
Montreal, Prov. 


























CAMP EUCAROMA 


“Where the family spirit prevails” 
TIMAGAMI LAKE - - 


“Can now be reached by Auto” 


The ideal spot for a real vacation. Rugged enough for the 
sportsman yet affording conveniences which appeal to his 
wife. Splendid fishing. Excellent table. Write for booklet. 


ROBERT D. MORGAN, Owner-Manager 
939 Guardian Building 


If you want to catch Fish and enjoy 
your vacation, come to 


“MEMQUISIT LODGE” 


The Premier Log Cabin Bungalow ‘Comp of Northern Ontario. Situated 
on the Beautiful West Arm e Nipiseins A Fisherman's real 


Everything new, clean and com- 
ip by: steamer trom Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For 
rates and penn pag 


Capt. Chas. Britton, casi S, Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 








ONTARIO 


Cleveland, Ohio 





September Trout in Nova Scotia 


Can accommodate limited number of parties who want 
best of fishing. No flies or insects. New camps on 
edge of 400 sq. miles virgin forest and unspoiled 
lakes and streams. Outlying cabins and tents—skilled 
guides, modern plumbing open fires, best of d 
References furnished. Easily reached by motor or 
Eastern 8S. 8. Co, boat and rail. Write or wire. 


ook let 
FRED MERRY Albany Cross, Nova Scotia 





DRY FLY FISHING 
I 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Anglers may enjoy this engrossing sport in 
the inland streams and lakes of the province, 
March to November. All fishing grounds are 
easy of access by motor or rail. Salmon-fishing 
with fly or by trolling in coastal waters, early 
spring and at best July to October. Big game 
and game-birds abundant. Competent guides 
and outfitters at all points. Comfortable stop- 
ping-places. Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. An ideal resort for 
fisherman, hunter or vacationist. All partic- 
ulars from 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
Victoria, B. C. 











CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAML. festa: 


Ontario, Canada 


The unspoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with 
every comfort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1,502 takes. Wonderful fis! » Guides, Boats. Canoes and 


Launches, Bathing. Tramping. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. 
booklets 


rite for 


H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can. 








Are You Visiting Jasper This Summer? 


Tf you are, you will want to take a trip through the 
mountains with a pack train. Before planning fur- 
ther, write us for full information on the different 
trips we have to offer. Also hunting trips for sheep, 
goat, moose, deer, caribou and grizzly bear. Refer- 
ences from sportsmen the world over. 


MUSTARD BROS, JASPER, ALTA. 
Successors to H. M. Mustard & Sons 


SPORTSMEN HUNT THIS FALL IN THE 
CHICAUBICHE CLUB ALONG THE 
PRETTY ——- 


Big game Moose, Deer and Bear, also Partridge, 
Duck and Geese. Best of guides, provisions and 
equipment supplied to all parties. Reservations now 
being made for this Fall. For further information, 
rates ont reservations write or wire to L. G. Potvin, 
Prop., Hotel Chateau St. Félicien, St. Féliclen Co., 
Lake St. John, P. Quebec, Canada. 









Go Fishing Where You Can Catch Fish 
Moose Inn Fishing & Hunting Lodge 


Georgian Bay near mouth French River. One of the 
for fishing and hunting in Canada “First Class RAH. F.. in 


ni ope " 
ec, White Fish, sabe Trout ‘and the biggest 
Muskies you over saw. Shooting opens Sept. iat. Reser- 
vations accepted for September and October, managed by experi- 
enced sportsman. LLOYD COLLINS, Key Junction, Ontario 











BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GRIZZLY 


We are again opening some new country for grizzly, 

goat, caribou and black bear. Be the first parties to 

get into this and thereby insure the* first choice of 

specimens. Moose and deer also plentiful. Best of 

guides and accommodation. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
te or wire for particulars and references. 


G. B. PATENAUDE, Horsefly, B. C. 














ALGONQUIN PARK 
OF ONTARIO 


Spend September in the woods at Hotel 
Algonquin on Joe Lake. Complete immu- 
nity from hay fever. Booklet. 


J. E. COLSON, Prop. 
Canoe Lake, Ontario 








Come to Northern Ontario, Can. 


for your Fishing and Hunting 
Alf. T. Leonard will supply efficient guides, 
and outfits for fishing trips on the Drowning 
River and elsewhere. Speckled trout (up to 
six lbs.), pickerel (all sizes), pike (up to 
forty lbs.). For er information write 
A. LEONARD, Outfitter 
Twin Lakes Outfitting Co., Nakina, Ont., Can. 
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‘““More Game” Bulletin of the 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION 
PIKE 


CCORDING to B. O. Webster, 
Wisconsin Superintendent of Fish- 
eries, the propagation of pike- 
perch in that state for the past 

season broke all records, three hundred 
million fry having been distributed from 
the nine state hatcheries. 

The propagation of pike-perch, as all 
fish culturists know, is an uncertain propo- 
sition. The eggs are taken from wild fish 
at places where the fish naturally congre- 
gate to spawn. These fish are caught in 
pond nets or traps when approaching the 
spawning period and artificially spawned. 
In some cases they are caught in the 
mouths of streams which the fish ascend 
from lakes to spawn. At other times, they 
are caught in the lakes where they con- 
gregate to spawn on reefs, 

Artificial spawning of the fish doesn’t 
injure them and they are released after 
spawning to return to their natural ele- 
ment. 

The quantity of fish which it is possible 
to catch for spawning purposes depends 
upon the stage of the water and its tem- 
perature, as the spawning of this species 
depends upon a rising temperature. In 
case the weather is changeable the spawn- 
ing of the fish is often interfered with so 
that the run may be retarded or stopped. 

Mr. Webster reports that 61% of all 
eggs taken of this species were hatched 
and distributed to the lakes of the state. 

Pike-perch, or yellow pike, as it is 
commonly called in the markets, is one 
of the choicest food fishes of the North 
American continent and is highly prized 
for angling as well. Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota have the largest supply of this 
species of fish in the country, outside of 
Lake Frie. 

It is not possible to hold the wall-eyed 
pike adults in ponds for breeding purposes, 
and the holding and feeding of the fry 
is not practiced owing to the extreme can- 
nibalistic habits of the fish. The only out- 
standing successful experiment in holding 
pike-perch in ponds is reported from 
Iowa by State Game Warden W. E. Al- 
bert, who has had some success with this 
method. 

Like many other North American native 
species this fish has many loeal names. 
Pike-perch is the name given it by the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, but its local 
names include wall-eye, yellow pike, pike, 
and pickerel (in Canada). 


MORE ANTI-CAT TESTIMONY 


HE house cat, unless kept under strict 

control, is an outlaw in Wisconsin. 
Superintendent of Game Propagation W. 
B. Grange of that state says: “The com- 
mon house cat is the worst enemy to 
the increase of game life in a civilized 
state like Wisconsin of any predatory 
animal. Last year more pheasaats were 
killed by ordinary cats than by all other 
predators.” 

Wisconsin raised 12,000 pheasants for 
liberation this year, more than half of 
which were the product of the state game 
farm and its co-operators. Sportsmen and 
farmers raised the rest. 

In issuing his instructions to farmers 
and sportsmen for the care of pheasant 
eggs and young birds Mr. Grange calls 
special attention to the danger from cats. 
He urges those who insist on keeping 
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cats to set a limit of one, instead of rais- 
ing every litter, as is often the case around 
farmsteads. One good cat kept in barn or 
granary during the night will probably 
reduce the rat and mouse population in- 
stead of destroying birds. If allowed to 
roam at night, however, their taste for 
birds prevents any inroads on rodents. 

“When you meet a stray cat in the 
woods or fields,” says Mr. Grange, “wait 
until you see the green in his eyes and 
then use your own judgment.” 


TO INTRODUCE MUSK OXEN 


URING the special session of Con- 

gress, Senator Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota introduced a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire a herd of musk oxen for introduc- 
tion into Alaska for experimentation with 
a view to their domestication and utiliza- 
tion in the territory. The bill authorizes 
an appropriation of $50,000 for carrying 
out the purposes of the act, including the 
construction of such buildings, pens, en- 
closures, or other structures as may be 
requisite for the efficient execution of 
such experiment. 

There are no musk oxen in Alaska. In 
some parts of northern Canada where 
these animals were formerly more or less 
abundart they have entirely disappeared, 
so that the area where they may now be 
found is very limited. They once inhabited 
the entire circumpolar region. Canada has 
taken steps to protect the remaining herds 
and it is from the remote northern islands 
of Canada that the animals must be ob- 
tained for the Alaskan experiment. 

Musk oxen are easily destroyed by na- 
tive hunters owing to their helplessness 
and inoffensive habits. They are unable 
to escape hunters as caribou are, but when 
in danger collect in compact groups so 
that entire herds can easily be destroyed 
by a band of natives. 

A similar bill was introduced by Sena- 
tor Norbeck in the previous session, which 
was favorably reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry but did not 
reach a vote. 

The introduction of musk oxen into 
Alaska has long been advocated by ex- 
plorers and naturalists familiar with their 
habits and food requirements. It appears 
that they do not require the reindeer moss 
for winter forage as the caribou and rein- 
deer do, consequently large areas unsuited 
to the latter species would readily support 
herds of musk oxen. 


NEW MINNESOTA GAME FARM 


OMMISSIONER GEORGE WwW. 
McCULLOUGH of the Minnesota 
State Game and Fish Department an- 
nounces the purchase of 160 acres of land 
in the southern part of the state for the 
establishment of a new game farm to take 
the place of the one discontinued last fall. 
It is intended to equip the farm for an 
annual production of about 10,000 
pheasants. Work will also be done with 
Hungarian Partridge. The preparation of 
the farm for use began July Ist and it 
will be ready for breeding of birds next 
season at full capacity. 





e American 


THE EASTERN JACK RABBIT 


HE Jack Rabbit of the New England 
states is not the same species as the 
Jack Rabbit of the western prairies and 
plains and in fact is not native to America 
but is a European Hare which has been 
established into this country at various 
times and has become established in certain 
parts of New England and New York, 
as well as Ontario and certain other places, 

This large hare is a fine sporting ani, 
mal and would have been introducea 
much more widely in America except for 
the fact that it is more or less destructive 
to crops and fruit trees and consequently 
is objectionable to agriculturists. 

Where this hare is hunted its habits 
are found to be far different from the 
Cottontail Rabbit or the western native 
Jack Rabbit. It is large and agile and 
able to run long distances, behaving in 
many respects like the native red fox. 
When followed by dogs it takes to the 
open country and moves in wide circles, 
sometimes two or three miles across. It 
is reported to jump the astonishing dis- 
tance of thirty feet. Unlike the Snow- 
shoe Hare it doesn’t inhabit the cedar 
swamps and doesn’t hole up but spends its 
time in the open country in depressions 
and clumps of grass depending, when de- 
tected, on speed or dodging ability for 
its escape. 

The flesh of this hare is very palatable 
and in Europe is highly prized. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


ONTRARY to the prevailing idea, an 

efficiently managed state fish hatchery 
is a profitable institution, assuming of 
course that it has an adequate water supply 
and other essential physical requirements. 
A conspicuous example of a well con- 
ducted institution of this kind is the New 
Jersey State Fish Hatchery located at 
Hackettstown, operated under the super- 
vision of Charles O. Hayford, State Fish 
Culturist. 

The Fish and Game Department of New 
Jersey is managed by a commission made 
up of capable businessmen who know that 
the success of any business enterprise de- 
pends upon efficient technical manage- 
ment. The New Jersey commissioners are 
sportsmen, as well as businessmen. They 
therefore know the requirements of fish 
cultural work in their state. They were 
pioneers in abandoning the time-honored 
but unsatisfactory custom of planting fry 
and fingerling trout and substituting adult 
fish so far as the capacity of their hatch- 
ery would permit. 

During the seventeen years that the 
Hackettstown hatchery has been in process 
of development it has steadily increased 
its capacity and output. The following 
statement of fish actually planted from 
the New Jersey hatchery during the year 
of 1927-28 is gleaned from the annual re- 
port of the Commission and from records 
of the hatchery. All fish of any size 
planted are actually counted, and_ the 
others, such as yellow perch and _ shad 
fry, are carefully estimated. 

The valuation figures used in the state- 
ment are prices quoted by commercial 
hatcheries. In striking a balance between the 
value of the year’s production and the cost 
of operation for the same year, interest on 
the capital investment has been included 
as an item of cost. 
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The actual cost of the Hackettstown 
plant, while only $250,000, would have 
been more, undoubtedly, had expensive en- 
gineering been employed and work done 
by contract. The cost has been held down 
by reason of the fact that Superintendent 
Hayford is a practical builder and could 
make and execute his own plans. 


Output New Jersey Harcuery 1927-28 

Brook Trout Value 
No. 1 6,400 $6 per M. $38.40 
3" 4” 58,000 ao ¢ 2 2,900.00 
8”—-10” 12 300 3.60 
10”-12” 865 500 “ 432.50 


Loch Leven Trout 
No. 2 81,500 $18 per M. $1,467.00 
6”"-— 7” 4,000 so 480.00 
6"—- 8” 53,250 a i 8,786.25 
8”—10” 2,750 — 825.00 
10”-12” 525 — = 262.50 
12”-16” 6 1,000 6.00 
Brown Trout 
me 40,000 $18 per M. $720.00 
3"— 4” 150,000 — 7,500.00 
5”— 7” 500 ee 62.50 
6"— 8” 75,000 — "= 12,375.00 
8”—-10" 28,492 — - 7,835.30 
9”—12” 4,060 ao 1,319.50 
11”-13” 2,950 aa 2,212.50 
16”—20” 460 woes 460.00 
Rainbow Trout 
5"—7” 400 $120 per M. $48.00 
6” 6,512 —_— = 781.44 
7”—- 9” 14,765 225 3,322.12 
6”-10" 16,056 200 * 3,211.20 
8”-12” 87,810 Bema 28,538.25 
12”-14” 4,209 aa 4,209.00 
Large-Mouth Bass 
No. 2 68,000 $75 per M. $5,100.00 
No. 3 66,600 —_— oo 9,990.00 
Small-Mouth Bass 
No. 2 30,000 $100 per M. $3,000.90 
No. 3 24,700 —_— = = 4,940.00 
No. 4 1,000 — = 225.00 
Bluegill Sunfish 
No. 1-2 592,500 $30 per M. $17,775.00 
No. 2 15,000 — 750.00 
Miscellaneous 
Yellow Perch 
Fry 96,325,000 $100 per M. $9,632.50 
White Perch 
Fry 1,375,000 |= 412.50 
Catfish 
fing. 58,700 ells 1,761.00 
Pickerel 
12”—-16” 52 10c each 5.20 
Shad fry 1,120,000 1 per M. 1,120.00 
Miscellaneous 26 10c each 2.60 
$142,509.86 
Expenditures 1927-28 
Salaries $20,551.94 
lemporary Help 10,384.88 
Fish Food 22,986.20 
Purchase of Car 602.50 
Consumable Supplies 5,609.96 
Purchase of Eggs 2,113.25 
Miscellaneous 904.11 
Current Repairs 497.25 
Upkeep of grounds, 
roads, walks, etc. 2,006.41 
Interest on capital in- 
vestment, $250,000 
@ 5% 12,500.00 78,156.00 
Net Profit $64,353.86 


Mr. Hayford states that the current 
year’s output will be greater than that re- 
ported above but that a smaller profit 
will be shown on account of increased 
cost of fish foods. 

An extensive rearing station has been 
constructed within a mile of the main 
hatchery plant at Hackettstown, which is 
being rapidly increased in capacity so 
that the output of adult fish will be in- 
creased from year to year. 

The sportsmen and all citizens of New 
Jersey are to be congratulated on the success 
of this remarkable fish propagating plant. 


FISH CULTURE IN NATIONAL 
PARKS 


CO-OPERATIVE arrangement has 

been effected between the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of Commerce whereby a fish culturist has 
been detailed to supervise all fish cultural 
operations in national parks and national 
monuments. This arrangement became ef- 
fective July Ist. 

While fish culture has been carried on 
in Yellowstone National Park and other 
national parks, heretofore there has been 
no co-operative arrangement between the 
two departments and no detail of a spe- 
cial superintendent for that work. 

The duty of the supervisor of fish cul- 
ture in national parks will include not 
only general supervision of fish cultural 
operations but detailed studies of park 
waters to determine suitability for fish, a 
study of native or related species suitable 
for stocking park waters, and the prepa- 
ration of permanent plans for stocking all 
park waters. 

Fish hatcheries are in operation at pres- 
ent in Yellowstone and Glacier National 
Parks. California operates a fish hatchery 
in Yosemite Park. 

Other hatcheries will be established in 
various national parks where conditions 
are found suitable. 


HUNGARIANS SPREADING IN 
MICHIGAN 


HILE Michigan has not imported 

or introduced the Hungarian par- 
tridge, it has found its way into the south- 
ern part of that state from Ohio and is 
spreading over a number. of southern 
Michigan counties. It is reported that 
they are in some localities more abundant 
than the native quail and seem to be well 
adapted to that region. 

M. Pirnie, ornithologist of the 
Game Division of the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department, recently found a nest of 
eggs of the Hungarian partridge which 
revealed an interesting nesting habit of 
this bird. The hen bird was found nesting 
on some fine dead grass which she had 
used to cover her eggs At the time the 
nest was found the egg-laying was not 
completed, as only nine eggs were in the 
nest, the usual number being nearly dou- 
ble that. It is a well known fact that num- 
bers of the pheasant and quail eggs are 


taken by crows but these species seldom 
cover their eggs. Possibly the eggs of 
the Hungarian partridge will more often 
escape notice of crows because of the 
bird’s habit of covering her eggs with 
grass during the laying period. This habit 
may result in more rapid increase of this 
species than of the native birds. 


HEAD MAGGOTS ENDANGER 
DEER 


NUMBER of reports have come to 

the American Game Protective As- 
sociation of the death of mule deer in 
the West which has been attributed to 
head maggots. Inquiry of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology elicits the information 
that there are two or more distinct spe- 
cies of nose flies that affect deer and 
elk in this country, The life history of 
these is not well understood but pre- 
sumably the young are deposited as mi- 
nute active larvae in the nostrils of the 
deer. These larvae immediately work up 
the nasal passages and attach in the nose, 
throat and sinuses of the head, where they 
complete their development in about a 
year and drop out as full grown spiny 
larvae about two-thirds of an inch in 
length. These in turn transform on the 
ground to flies which, after mating im- 
mediately, begin to attack the hosts. The 
presence of these larvae in the heads of 
the animals causes irritation and some- 
times pus formation is induced. These 
larvae would naturally tend to lower the 
resistance and condition of animals af- 
fected so that they might die from other 
causes, 

What can be done to bring these in- 
sects under control is a question which 
cannot be answered until they have been 
more carefully studied. Post mortem ex- 
aminations of deer which died in the Gun- 
nison Forest last winter showed that head 
maggots were possibly a contributing fac- 
tor in these losses. Animals so affected 
lose their appetites, become emaciated and 
fall easy prey to any adverse factors such 
as severe weather and feed shortage. 
ae is said by those who have made 
investigation that the species of fly which 
infests the deer is not the same that at- 
tacks domestic sheep. So far as known 
the species found in deer doesn’t attack 
sheep but it has been positively identi- 
fied as the same species that attacks the 
domestic reindeer of Alaska. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 
American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


\ LSyas asda cpushenboneods eanenatciaatele tae ries $3.00 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Combination Price 
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The Nipigon, greatest of brook-trout rivers 





Photo by Kabel 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





Arizona Lurks 


The best wild turkey country to-da ry is in the Southwestern States 


HE Ozczark hills, the Southern 

swamp country, and the dusky ne- 

groes with decrepit guns—all some- 

how smack of turkey shooting. We 
commonly think of the wild turkey in 
the same category as the Pilgrim Fathers, 
or possibly Daniel Boone. We hardly as- 
sociate these huge birds with cowboys and 
the grazing country of the Southwest. 

The first wild turkeys I ever saw were 
in northern Arizona. I had a duck blind 
built on a small lake just a few miles 
south of Flagstaff. One fall morning, be- 
fore daybreak, I slipped into this 
hide, eagerly awaiting the early 
sunup flight of ducks. 

As Old Sol peeped over Ander- 
son Mesa, I heard a swish. Two 
cinnamon teal darted over the 
water and lit just out of gunshot 
up the shore. I crouched low and 
watched them, sitting stiff-necked 
and expectant. They did not 
change this position of alarm, but 
held the pose much longer than 
usual. I was certain they did not 
see me. In fact, they were not 
even looking in my __ direction. 
They seemed to be gazing shore- 
ward. 

For the first time since day- 
break I turned and cast an eye 
in that direction. I nearly suffered 
one of those nervous chills po- 
litely termed as buck ague by the 
shooting fraternity. Strutting 
down from a little rocky ridge 
came a very bevy of turkeys. I 
think there must have been fully 
two dozen of them. 

Clutching my old pump, I gave 
up a silent prayer to all the gods 
of the nimrod. If they would only 
come within gunshot of my blind 
and the No. 6 shot in my gun! 

One old Tom with fully four 
inches of goatee hanging from his 
breast-bone led the procession. 
Single file they followed him down 
the narrow cow trail leading to 
the water. The little reddish teal 
swam farther out into the lake 
as the big birds approached. Sev- 
eral small flocks of ducks swung 


by, but I hardly noticed them. Bix a 


Suddenly the old gobbler halted. 


By C. E. GILLHAM 


The line of bobbing heads behind him 
also ceased their rhythmic motion. The 
old scoundrel glanced in my direction. A 
look of pained surprise seemed to come 
over his countenance. Deftly he did an 
“about face.” Thirty seconds later not 
a turkey was to be seen. They had all 
disappeared over the ridge, in the direc- 
tion from which they had come. 

No hurry or confusion had been in evi- 
dence. None of the flock even so much 
as ran. What or how much of me the old 
general saw I do not know, but evidently 


Three of these fellows make a real load 
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something told him that all was not well 
in that vicinity, and he did not wait for 
further confirmation. 

How many of you old turkey hunters 
can guess what I did after Thomas Gob- 
bler piloted his harem over the hill? Pos- 
sibly you were guilty of the same thing 
when you saw your first turkey. If you 
were, you know how fast I ran after 
those blamed birds to get a shot at them. 
You also know just how near I came to 
getting it. I did see two or three dark 
figures slipping through the pines, but 
they soon faded from view. I re- 
turned to the duck blind disgusted. 

Right there I made my first 
rule for turkey hunting. It took 
but seven words to express it: 
Don’t try to run down a turkey. 

My next turkey experience was 
not long after the first. In the 
latter part of October I made a 
trip into Sycamore Cafion, a 
rough country some thirty miles 
south of Flagstaff. A big black- 
tailed buck hung out in that vi- 
cinity, and I wanted him. I had 
located his hide-out a few months 
previous, while hunting mountain 
lion. Instead of frequenting the 
open parks and pine-timbered 
country, he kept close to a brushy 
little cafion. A Flagstaff store of- 
fered a rifle for the largest buck 
brought in that season, and I felt 
this fellow would have little com- 
petition. 


FRIEND long seasoned in 
hunting turkey and deer 
went with me. He carried the 
usual mushroom type of bullets 
for his .30-06, which he used on 
deer.“He also had a quantity of 
solid-jacketed stuff similar to 
match ammunition. This, he as- 
sured me, was “the berries ‘for 
turkey,” as it would not shoot 
them all to pieces. I thought it 
an excellent idea, and took a like 
supply of munitions with me. 
This is not a story dealing with 
the big buck that got away. Inci- 
dentally he did, but two other very 
edible black-tailed bucks took his 
place. Our trip was not a failure 
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from the standpoint of procuring venison. 
Two hard days of hunting and one night 
of backbreaking packing filled the license 
as far as deer were concerned. I wanted 
to kill a turkey. Their tracks were in 
evidence in many places, particularly near 
a seep called Barney Spring. I determined 


to be there early in the morning and try: 


out my solid-jacketed bullets. 

At 4 A.M. the following day, I care- 
fully concealed myself near the spring. 
Arizona mornings are colder than Green- 
land, and my teeth chattered long after 
the sun had risen. I strained my ears 
listening for the early-morning gobbling 
I had read so much about. Pine squirrels 
played near by, and seemed to wag their 
tufted ears in derision. Eight o’clock, then 
nine slipped by. I was hungry and cramped 
by my five-hour vigil. 


INALLY I coughed slightly and 

reached for my rifle, intending to re- 
turn to camp. I heard a slight noise behind 
me and swung around quickly. Three hens 
and two gobblers were sneaking away in 
the oak brush. 

Hastily I drew a bead on a big gobbler. 
I held my fire, however, as he seemed 
about to stop. I intended to be sure of 
him. He did pause a scant second, with 
nothing but his head and tail visible from 
either side of a small oak tree. Then he 
moved on again, and once more the 
muzzle of my rifle followed him. Again 
he stopped, this time behind a large juni- 
per—a tree fully three feet thick. I took 
a short breath, and held at the place he 
would surely step out. The minute he 
appeared I was going to crack it to him 
whether he was standing or not. 

Nervously I clutched the trigger and 
waited, but he did not come into view. 
What the heck was keeping him? A few 
more seconds of suspense, and the horri- 
ble truth dawned on me. The old fox had 
undoubtedly put the tree betwixt him 
and me, and was now legging it safely out 
of the danger zone. Hastily I glanced 
around for the other turkeys. Not a 
blasted one of them was in sight. 

I felt like throwing my rifle in Mr. 
Barney’s Spring and quitting the woods 
for life. Twice, now, a silly, long-necked 
fowl had left me holding the sack, so to 
speak, I shouldered my Springfield and 


Field and Stream 


trudged toward camp. Mentally I jotted 
down the second rule to be followed here- 
after in turkey shooting: When you get 
a shot, take it. Don’t wait for an easier 
one. 

Another year rolled around. I was trap- 
ping wolves on the Apache Reservation, 
in the White Mountains. Uncle Sam had 
detailed me to this job a few months 


‘before the turkey season opened. Turkeys 


were in evidence along both the White 
and Black Rivers. I saw hundreds of them 
during August and September. My fingers 
itched to kill one of them, but I remained 
law-abiding and waited for October. 

The cowboys camped near me were not 
so respectful of Arizona’s game code. 
They dined on turkey on several occa- 
sions, and never fired a gun to do it. 
Riding the range daily, they would often 
see young, half-grown turkeys feeding on 
the flats along the river. They would 
take down their lariats, double them, then 
charge after the birds at full gallop. 

The frightened turkeys would run for 
cover, but the horsemen were faster. 
Swinging the doubled rope alongside their 
pony’s head, it was just too bad for any 
youngster that got cracked on the top- 
knot with the hemp. At camp the birds 
were skinned and fried in a Dutch oven 
in deep fat. Man, howdy! Were they 
good? I know, for I stopped for supper 
one night. 


N justice to the cowboys let me state 

here that they in no way deplete the 
game supply. Few of them own a rifle, 
and many not even a six-shooter. Seldom 
does the cow-hand kill a deer. They see 
them so often they have no desire to take 
their lives. They do get a few young 
turkeys, but the country is well stocked 
and can stand the loss. 

I have seen over a hundred of these 
birds at one time feeding on the flats 
along White River within two miles of 
the public highway. I’ve seen roosts where 
the droppings beneath the trees resem- 
bled those of a neglected hen-house. In 
early morning, just above my camp, dur- 
ing the month of May, I saw turkeys 
every day. I often watched the old gob- 
blers through my field-glasses, fighting 
and pulling snouts as they discussed some 
mutual lady love. Sometimes several 


would be gobbling at one time, or strut- 
ting in exactly the same manner one sees 
pm? peace birds perform in the barn- 
yard. 

Finally October put in her appearance, 
and with the open season came the turkey 
and deer hunters from the lower country, 
From the elevation my camp afforded I 
could see numerous bonfires blazing at 
night. Enthusiastic tenderfeet, old-time 
hunters, rich and poor—all walks of life 
were represented. Somehow I felt there 
was a binding tie between us. I seemed to 
feel their thrills and joy in being out in 
the hills. As a paid professional hunter, 
I usually looked upon my job as a matter 
of course, and often my vocation got 
quite trying. Now that I had fellow sports- 
men in the field with me, I felt their en- 
thusiasm and determined to take a hunt 
of my own. 

The cowboys and natives of the hills 
were rather afraid of the invading sports- 
men. My two neighbors regaled me with 
stories of ambitious hunters who shot at 
anything that moved. They promised me 
that my life would not be worth a Mexican 
dime if I lingered in the heart of the hunt- 
ing country for a whole month. The game, 
I knew, would drift to higher country 
once the bombardment commenced. I 
thought it wise to pack back about two 
days’ journey to a higher elevation, where 
game would be more plentiful and no one 
would mistake me for a deer or a grizzly 
bear. 

Breaking camp at dawn, I followed 
a tributary of White River. Higher 
and higher I climbed as the day pro- 
gressed. The stream narrowed. Many 
beaver dams were in evidence. Large trout 
lay motionless on the bottom of deep pools 
in the stream’s bed. At night the water 
bucket froze a thick skim of ice. Bear 
tracks were to be seen on every hand. An 
old sow with a brown cub stood in a 
thicket of “quakies” and looked dumbly at 
my outfit as it passed her a scant eighty 
yards away. 


N the late afternoon of our second day’s 
journey, Liza, my wire-haired trap 
dog, treed a large bobcat. This was a 
likely-looking camp spot; so I pitched my 
tepee. The cat was a large old Tom. 
I skinned him out that night by the fire- 


One of Arizona’s most successful turkey hunters brought to bay 
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Arizona Turks 


The three young gobblers that Bill and I brought into camp 


light. Examining the contents of his 
stomach per instructions of the Biological 
Survey, I found the white meat and 
feathers of a turkey, yet undigested. 

At daybreak, Liza and I crept silently 
out of camp. The little wire-haired terrier 
had treed turkeys repeatedly while we 
were camping on White River. I had 
considerable: confidence in her ability to 
put a turk on a limb where I could get a 
shot. We clambered up a brushy wash, 
Liza pushing ahead with nose to the 
ground. The earth crunched crisply under- 
foot. A tang of fall was in the air. Some- 
how I felt that this day would be the 
one, and I would kill my first turkey. I 
plodded onward with a feeling that the 
old world was not so bad after all. You 
know how it all seems on such a keen, 
cool, fall morning. 

The sun rose and chased the shadows 
of night westward toward Salt River. 
Miles below me I heard the crack of a 
high-powered rifle and wondered if some 
hunter had connected with his deer. I 
started as a “fool quail” went whirring 
out from underfoot. Then, high up the 
slope, I heard the shrill yelp of the 
terrier. 

A turkey at last. I felt the great moment 
was at hand as I hastened in Liza’s direc- 
tion. Cautiously I slipped from tree to 
tree. It would never do for the fowl to 
see me, or he would fly. Liza would in 
all probability hold his attention until I 
could get in good rifle range. Keeping 
well behind all the cover possible, I 
sneaked forward. Every few feet I stopped 
and peered ahead in the direction of the 
din on the mountain side. 


T last I could see my pup, standing 
with her forefeet propped up on the 

side of a juniper. Eagerly I scanned every 
branch of it. Darned if I could see that 
blamed turkey! I veered to the right and 
worked almost completely around the 
tree. Finally I gave up and stepped out 
in the open. Liza had fooled me before. 
No doubt there was a chipmunk hiding 
somewhere in the foliage. 

“Come here, idiot!” I called. 

“Yeow—yip—yip,” wailed Liza. 

The top of the juniper seemed to trem- 
ble as from an earthquake shock, and 


out sailed a large young gobbler. The 
victory was his. “My surprise was com- 
plete. I did take two ineffectual shots at 
him as he sailed down the mountain side, 
closely pursued by the yapping fox-terrier. 
A rifle is hardly a fit weapon for such 
wing-shooting, and I missed him a mile. 

On my way back to camp I rehearsed 
rule three. It ran something like this: 
Look carefully into any cover before ex- 
posing yourself. Remember, a turkey is 
hard to sce. 

Duty now took me away from another 
chance at a turkey in this district. Two 
wolves had been reported in the lower 
country, and I’ was detailed to go after 
them. A cowboy brought me these glad 
tidings before I had been in camp two 
days. I retraced my steps down to the 
White River. I saw many hunters, a few 
deer and no turkeys. It does not take the 
denizens of the woods long to know that 
the open season has arrived, and that man 
is out to take his toll. 


PACKED on through the Apache 

Reservation. I crossed the head of 
Sawmill Cafion and pitched camp on the 
Cross S cattle range. Here was the stamp- 
ing ground of Ross Santee. He wrangled 
horses and punched cattle in this district 
before his pen sketches of Western life 
made him famous. 

Several days I busied myself putting 
out wolf traps. I saw a few scratches and 
tracks of turkeys. Liza hunted diligently, 
but failed to tree any birds along the trap 
line. One morning, as we trudged up 
Mormon Cajion, we succeeded in getting 
our first turkey, a young gobbler. Liza 
got a big kick out of the incident, but I 
did not. The bird was caught in a wolf 
trap. It flopped and floundered as we ap- 
proached. 

In spite of my shouts, Liza charged 
him. A well-aimed stick sent her yelping, 
spitting feathers as she ran. I hastened 
to the big bird and liberated him. The 
offset jaws and teeth of the trap had 
narrowly missed his leg bone. So far as 
I could see, he was uninjured save for 
the loss of a few feathers to the blood- 
thirsty little terrier. 

I felt sorely tempted to take him into 
camp and eat him, but somehow I could 


not. There had been no sporting proposi- 
tion involved in his capture. He seemed 
so meek and submissive once he was 
caught. I stroked his head and beautiful 
plumage. He seemed quite resigned to 
his fate and did not struggle. Gingerly 
I carried the turk to a near-by tree and 
lifted him to a limb. His feet felt it and 
he gripped the bark. I backed slowly 
away. 

Liza could restrain herself no longer. 
With wild yelps, she careered around be- 
neath the ogling fowl. I stood a moment 
and watched the queer drama before con- 
tinuing on my way. Little Liza leaping 
and barking at something she knew she 
could not get, the turk feeling secure on 
the limb, gazing back at her in mild-eyed 
wonder. What a reverse from a few mo- 
ments before, when the terrier had the 
fowl at her mercy in the wolf trap! 

A few days after this incident I really 
killed my first turkey. I was riding up 
a trail in the bottom of a narrow, steep- 
walled, little cafion. The turkeys in ques- 
tion were feeding right ahead of me, and 
scattered like quail as I approached. 
Hastily I slid off my horse, jerked my 
rifle from the scabbard, and took a snap- 
shot at the first gobbler I saw. He 
stopped rather suddenly, hit at the base 
of the neck with a high velocity .32-20. 
I shot at another retreating figure and 
succeeded in getting only tail feathers, 
but I was satisfied. [I had killed my first 
turkey. 

Killing your second turkey is quite a 
bit like taking your second drink of 
bourbon. It comes much easier. I have 
since had little difficulty in killing a 
gobbler when really in turkey country. 


N Arizona we are not as yet educated 

in the secrets of calling. We take our 
turkey hunting as a matter of course. We 
have plenty of birds and hunt them in 
about the same way we hunt our deer. 
It is seldom that the hunter resorts to 
any method of decoying. 

A couple of years ago I unwittingly 
violated the game laws while turkey hunt- 
ing. I killed over the bag limit. A friend 
and I were deer hunting near a salt-lick. 
We slipped along as we approached the 
salt ground hop- (Continued on page 67) 
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IKE so many grizzled phantoms, the 
forms of a half dozen gray squirrels 
appeared. and disappeared. Their 
subtle, sinuous forms slithered in 

and out among the brilliant leaves in an 


uncanny manner. They moved with an al- 
most supernatural noiselessness, actually 
seeming to dissolve into something airy 
and wraith-like as their big, fluffy tails 
followed their bodies. Finally they van- 
ished among the upper branches. 

A spooky stillness settled upon the row 
of nut trees—oaks, beeches and butter- 
nuts—that a moment before had been alive 
with busy squirrels. This row of trees 
stood along an old stone and rail fence 
that ran down from the wooded ridge, a 
dividing line between two hillside pastures. 
It was a favorite haunt of the gray boys, 
and I had approached it early on the first 
morning of the open season. My two boys, 
wise in the ways of wild creatures, as 
small-village boys usually are, had gone 
farther up the hill. 

The sun, though it had touched the bril- 
liant foliage of the trees and brought out 
all the gorgeous colors, had not yet dried 
up the heavy dew, which soaked the short 
pasture grass and had enabled me to ap- 
proach quite closely. I was within easy 
shooting range; but though the trees 
seemed fairly alive with squirrels, they 
were so busy and the leaves so thick that 
I couldn’t locate one that offered a fair 
rifle shot. 

Dry leaves rustled all along the line 
of trees. Acorns clattered down among the 
stones of the wall or rattled on the rails 
of the fence above. Butternuts thudded on 
the firm pasture sod, and beechnuts pat- 
tered, like raindrops, into the few fallen 
leaves. Branches swished as the gray 
forms slid from one to another, and there 
was an occasional scratch of climbing 
feet. 

Then, when I was straining my eyes 
to their utmost to locate a quiet gray body 
in that maze of bright leaves, I stepped 
on a dry stick, which snapped beneath my 
foot like the crack of a pistol. Instantly 
the rustling, the clattering, the thudding 
and the pattering had all stopped. The 
busy squirrels had become so many gray 
ghosts, as elusive as elves, and then disap- 
peared altogether. 

They were still there in the trees, I 
knew; but gray squirrels that have been 
alarmed and have hidden are mighty hard 
to locate. Besides, I didn’t know how 


many of them might have sought refuge 
in the hollow cavities of the old tree 
trunks. So, when the heavy fog that had 
hung in the lower valley rose and covered 
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Gray Ghosts of 
the Flardwoods 


Autumn time is squirrel time 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


the hillside like a cold gray shroud, I 
decided it was too weird and clammy for 
me, and worked on up toward the woods, 
intent on more material squirrels. 

I soon climbed out of the fog and 
presently came upon Dud. He hadn’t seen 
a single squirrel and now stood taking in 
the view. And such a view as it was on 
that bright October morning! All the low- 
lands—the valley of the Connecticut River 
and that of a smaller stream—were filled 
with the morning fog. From our vantage 
point on the hillside, this resembled a 
great lake—a huge body of water that 
rippled and rolled and caught and reflected 
the rays of the sun. 

A near-by ridge stood up out of this 
mist like an island out of the sea—an 
island that was gold and brown with corn 
and pumpkins, and red and yellow with 
frost-painted foliage. Beyond this sea of 
mist, rising from the farther shoreline, 
as it were, stood the White Mountain 
range of New Hampshire. The higher 
peaks—the Presidentials, the Franconias 
and Moosilauke—stood out clear and 
sharp against the pink and saffron of the 
sunrise sky. 

A little farther up we topped a shoulder 
of the hill and stood for a little looking 
things over. A smooth field rolled down 
to the edge ‘of a tract of open hardwoods, 
which stretched away in the direction of 
an old, abandoned farm. As we stood there 
looking and listening we heard something 
coming down through the woods and mak- 
ing considerable noise in the dry leaves. 
We slipped down the grade, thinking per- 
haps it might be deer and wishing to get 
a close view of them. 

The “deer” turned out to be Hap, the 
younger of the two boys. In _ one 
hand he carried a fine, plump squirrel and, 
with considerable effort, was trying to ap- 
pear oblivious of his success. It was the 
boy’s first gray, and he couldn’t be blamed 
for directing our attention to the clean, 
round bullet hole plumb through the head. 


AKING separate ways, we resumed 

our hunting again. Bearing to the 
right, I worked up to the end of a small 
mountain. I was making my way along 
an old wood road, as quietly as possible, 
when I heard the bark of a squirrel dead 
ahead. Redoubling my caution, I crept on 
and finally located the squirrel up in a 
big maple, on a high limb that hung out 
over the road. He was all excited about 
something, as the barking would indicate. 
It was rather a long shot, and I was 
tempted to try to get nearer, hoping also 
to find out what the creature was barking 
at. But I didn’t know when this squirrel, 
too, might become a ghost: so I lined the 
sights carefully on one fore-shoulder and 
brought it tumbling right into the road. 
Whatever had been the cause of the bark- 
ing disappeared at the report of the rifle. 


Dropping the squirrel into my game bag, 

started on with a little more optimism. 
The weight of the plump body as it 
thumped against my side would be reas- 
suring and remind me that gray squirrels 
could be brought down with rifle bullets, 
even though they did at times appear more 
like airy spirits than real, live animals. 

Continuing on along the wood road, I 
soon heard the bark of another squirrel. 
“Quir-auir-quirk-quirk-quir-r-r-r,” came 
the long, rasping yaps from a beech grove 
off to my leit. Stealthily I worked in that 
direction. I imagined the squirrel had 
heard me and fervently hoped he wouldn't 
hide until I could get within shooting dis- 
tance. Then the barking stopped, and I 
was even more sure he had heard my ap- 
proach, for the leaves were getting dry 
underfoot and my crepe rubber hunting 
shoes were bound to make some noise, re- 
gardless of the pains I took to prevent it. 
All I could do was to keep my eyes on the 
tree-tops and trust to my ears to catch the 
sound of a falling bit of bark or rustling 
leaves that would indicate the presence of 
my game. 

‘Suddenly there was a scratching sound 
away up in the top of one gnarled old 
tree. The squirrel was hustling down a 
limb, and just in front of him was a hole 
in the tree trunk. Hastily I yanked the 
rifle to my shoulder, but the first look 
through the sights revealed nothing but 


It was Hap’s first squirrel 
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Gray Ghosts of the Hardwoods 





A spooky stillness settled upon the row of nut trees—a favorite haunt of the gray boys 


a bare tree trunk and a gaping black hole 
that had swallowed my squirrel. This 
squirrel had not appeared ghost-like, but 
had disappeared noisily and naturally into 
the black depths of the tree trunk. He 
might reappear after a little to haunt my 
vision and bring a nervous twitching to 
my trigger finger, but I wouldn’t wait for 
that. 

A quarter of a mile on out through the 
woods I spied a squirrel feeding on the 
ground—picking acorns out of the thick 
carpet of fallen leaves. He saw me about 
the time I saw him and started off on the 
run, evidently having recalled a good hid- 
ing place at a little distance. I was familiar 
with these tactics of the breed; and know- 
ing that I wouldn’t get a shot while he 
was on the ground, I took after him as 
fast as I could go. 

A squirrel is not particularly fast on the 
ground, and I gained on this one so much 
that he soon took to the most convenient 
tree. This was a small maple that did not 
have hollow cavities; so the squirrel had 
to hide among the limbs. This he did so 
effectively that it was a long time before 
: could get so much as a glimpse of gray 
ur. 


INALLY I made out a little knob 

over one of the higher limbs. This I 
took to be the squirrel’s head. It was a 
small target and a rather difficult shot, 
but I had had several days’ practice in the 
woodchuck fields during the summer; so 
I drew down to a fine bead and pressed the 
trigger. At the report of the rifle a little 
chip of bark detached itself from the knob 
on the limb and fell, with a tiny thud, 
into the leaves. What I had so confidently 
called a squirrel’s head remained as it 
had been except for the little white spot 
where the bark had split off. 

Then I recalled a trick shown me by 
an old squirrel hunter many years ago. 
Picking up a stick, I threw it into the 
leaves on the other side of the tree. Im- 
mediately the squirrel flopped around the 
tree trunk, much lower than where I had 
been looking, and came down promptly 
when the little rifle spoke for him. 

Hunting gray squirrels that have been 
brought up in woods where the report 
of the nitro is a common sound and bullets 
frequently zip through the tree-tops is a 
sport that requires considerable skill and a 


thorough knowledge of the habits of the 
game. Even the selection of equipment is 
important and has its bearing upon the 


* results obtained. Soft woolen clothing that 


will not scrape and rasp on the hardwood 
branches is preferable to the regular can- 
vas hunting coat. Soft, crepe-rubber soles 
on the shoes make for quiet walking. 

A light .22 repeater is about the best 
gun. I presume one of the new light 
.25-20’s in any standard make would be 
even more efficient. But believe me, one 
needs to know how to handle any of these 
rifles if he expects to bring down a fair 
percent of these little gymnasts of the tall 
trees. Of course, one could secure more 
game with the shotgun, but it is too deadly 
and doesn’t make the game sporty enough. 


HE forenoon was wearing away, and 

we were to meet at the abandoned 
farm for lunch; so I headed down through 
the woods, hunting as I went. At this time 
of the year—all through the hunting sea- 
son—squirrels are busy gathering and 
feeding on nuts. They climb the trees, cut 
off several nuts and then come down to 
gather them up; so the still-hunter needs 
keep his eyes on the ground as well as the 
tree-tops. Of course, one should be so 
familiar with the different kinds of trees 
that he can eliminate the non-nut-bearing 
ones with a single gdance. 

While the leaves are yet on the trees 
the range of vision is much more limited 
than it is later on when the branches are 
bare; but on the other hand, there are 
far less leaves underfoot, and this makes 
the stalking a less noisy process. Then, 
too, the squirrels are less shy early in the 
season. 

I had all but reached the edge of the 
woods before I jumped another squirrel, 
this one off the ground. It ran along the 
pasture wall, then jumped into some white 
birch trees when I pursued it too closely. 
Of course, it hid on the other side of the 
trees. I was just starting to circle in the 
effort to locate it when I was startled by 
the sharp snap of a little rifle and saw my 
squirrel come tumbling down out of the 
trees. By the time I could get over the 
fence Hap was unconcernedly tucking the 
squirrel into his game bag and trying to 
appear surprised to see me. 

Dud had not yet shown up; so we sat 
down to rest a little and compare notes 


and game bags. Hap could only dig up two 
squirrels—the one he had secured early in 
the morning and the one he had just taken 
from under the very muzzle of my rifle. 
Dud came along presently. He hadn’t shot 
a single squirrel. He isn’t such a hunter, 
Dud, but he is a naturalist, a botanist, a 
geologist and a meteorologist in his own 
amateur, high-school-boy way, and I often 
think he gets more out of these days afield 
than the rest of us do. 

After lunch we took to hunting again. 
I picked my third squirrel out of a butter- 
nut tree that stood by a fence near the old 
buildings. Then I crossed a ridge, tramped 
across an open pasture and approached 
another grove of mixed woods that bor- 
dered an upland field where ripened corn 
was drying in the shock. Now an ear of 
corn is a special delicacy to a gray squir- 
rel, and fields that are located near the 
woodlands are apt to be frequently visited 
by the fluffy-tailed chaps. 

As I neared these woods I saw one of 
them at a distance. It ran along the fence 
and leaped into an overhanging tree, 
where I soon lost sight of it among the 
branches. I hardly thought it had seen me; 
so I began a careful stalk. Slowly and 
stealthily I worked my way along on the 
dry leaves, making as little noise as pos- 
sible and stopping often to look and listen. 

Finally I caught sight of the squirrel— 
just got a glimpse of his gray form through 
a maze of leaves and branches. When I 
took a step nearer, the squirrel disap- 
peared. Then three or four steps more, 
and I saw him again. His actions still in- 
dicated that he was unaware of my pres- 
ence, and it was up to me to proceed so 
quietly that he wouldn’t take alarm until 
I could get near enough to get a shot 
through the thick leaves. 


PUSSY-FOOTED along, experienc- 

ing cold chills whenever the squirrel 
disappeared from view and becoming nor- 
mal again when I could get a look at him. 
This, I knew, was due to the overwrought 
condition of my nerves, for in situations 
such as this, when game is close at hand 
and absolute stillness essential, a hunter’s 
nerves become as tense as bowstrings. 
This squirrel had, thus far, appeared quite 
normal, but after the morning’s experi- 
ences it was easy to attribute supernatural 
qualities to any (Continued on page 67) 
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Wild ducks and geese band- 
ed and released by Jack 
Miner have been taken in 
practically all the states 
and provinces this side of 
the Rocky Mountains 


Not tame birds, 
but wild Can- 
ada geese on 
one of Jack 
Miner’s ponds 


The Canadian Govern- 
ment thinks so well of 
Jack Miner it recently 
gave him $5,000 to aid 
him in his work 









Jack Miner—sports- 
man, conservation- 
ist, naturalist—con- 
demns the crow in 
the bitterest terms 
as a destroyer of 
both game and song 
birds 












Jack Miner does not confine 
his activities to waterfowl. 
These young robins know 
him as their friend just as 
surely as they recognize the 
crow as their enemy 














Wild geese 
leaving the 
sanctuary for 
the open waters 


of Lake Erie 


Year after year the same 
birds return to Jack 
Miner’s refuge because 
they know food an 
safety await them 








EDITORIAL 





To the Thinking Readers of America 


LEASE let me say that I was disgustingly sur- 
prised when I read the dispatch from the United 
States Department of Agriculture asking pro- 
tection for the crow. I am astounded that a govern- 
mental department would dig up this old Rip Van 
Winkle argument and again ask civilized humanity to 
protect the lousy, nest-robbing, cold-blooded, murder- 
ous crow. Before I go further, kindly let me say that 
any man or combination of men that advocates the 


not classed as a bird, for he is a disgrace to the bird 
family, just the same as a kidnapping murderer is a 
disgrace to the human family. 

In 1910 I started planting seedling trees on the 
thirty acres adjoining my house at Kingston, Ontario. 
This thirty-acre tract is cut up by artificial ponds. In 
1915 the desirable birds started nesting here, and the 
crows came after them. Then I started a systematic 
crow control. If you were right here this June after- 





protection and the increase of 
the dirty crow is a handicap to 
the enjoyment and betterment 
of all classes of North American 
citizens. Remember that these 
statements are founded on over 
fifty years of personal acquain- 
tance and careful study of 
the American crow. 

First of all, the crow will not 


HELP IS ASKED IN 
PROTECTION OF 
BLACK CROW 


noon, I could take you to at 
least three hundred occupied 
mourning dove nests, right on 
my little insignificant thirty ac- 
res where the crow is outlawed. 


N other words, there are 
more doves nesting on these 
thirty acres under my protec- 
tion from the crows than there 





do a bit more good on a farm 
than a Leghorn chicken that 
will lay at least two hundred 
and fifty eggs a year and should 
sell for between five and ten 
dollars. As for the grasshoppers 
and crickets the crow destroys, 
I say, in the name of common 
sense, tell the Agricultural De- 
partment to advise the farmers 
to keep a small flock of turkeys 
and condense these hoppers into 
Thanksgiving dinners that sell 
for fifty cents per pound. 

The positive proof of the 
crow’s habits is that he raises his 
young on song, insectivorous 
and game bird eggs. If he can 
find them, he will take in one 
day at least fifty eggs from these 





Agriculture Department Urges 
That Killing for Fun Be 
Halted 


Special to Free Press and Chicago Tribune. 


Washington, June 3.—A plea for the 
old black crow was issued by the depart- 
ment of agriculture today. They ask 
that he be not killed just for the fun of it. 

“More than two-thirds of the animal 
food, or about one-fifth of the whole diet 
of the crow, is composed of insects, in- 
cluding many of the most destructive farm 
pests,” says the circular. “Beetles of va- 
rious kinds are eaten, some beneficial, some 
neutral, but a major portion injurious. 
The grasshopper, locust, cricket group is 
freely eaten.” 

The crow does eat wild birds and wild 
bird eggs, and some of them like domestic 
fowls, but he seems to do more good 
than harm. He is not as black as painted. 








are on any other five thousand 
acres in this county where crows 
are not controlled. If you doubt 
my words, I will make you this 
offer. If you will get up a party 
of twenty-five or more inter- 
ested men and will come to my 
home any year during the nest- 
ing season, I will take a half 
day off and we will make a thor- 
ough investigation. My home is 
only twenty-six miles southeast 
of Detroit, Michigan. Remem- 
ber, the mourning dove is only 
one of the many species of de- 
sirable birds that are taking ad- 
vantage of this little protected 
spot where no crow comes. 

But let me use the dove as an 
illustration, for he is one of our 





small, helpless birds and feed them to his four or five 
fledglings. When he cannot get enough of these eggs, 
he will steal their baby young. I have known him to 
take young mourning doves out of the nest when they 
were larger than house sparrows. 


T takes hundreds of our lovable and valuable birds 
to raise one family of crows. If any one of these 
little innocent, cheerful creatures were allowed to live, 
it would do more good than the whole nest of crows. 
I know that what I am writing is true. Let me 
ask the bird lovers of our continent this: how can 
we expect our desirable birds to increase if crows 
are not controlled? Yes, he should be called crow and 


most innocent, harmless birds. He is one of God's 
chief mourners. This bird lays two pure white eggs and 
nests several times a year. One dove will destroy as 
high as ten thousand weed seeds at one meal. 

Let me conclude with this carefully thought out 
statement. I would far sooner loan you my gun and 
let you go back of my house and shoot one hundred 
pairs of these sweet, clean, cooing doves than I would 
allow one pair of crows to nest here and terrorize the 


whole loving situation. 
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UTUMN is the hunter’s carnival. 

Through nine months of the year 

i he endures with as good grace as 

may be the prosaic, cut-and-dried, 

rule-of-thumb existence of a work-a-day 

world and possesses his soul in patience 
for the better life yet to come. 

But about the time the first teal and 
mallard begin drifting southward with the 
sun and a hint of frost hangs in the air 
o’ nights, something stirs in the blood of 
all lovers of the field and stream. It is the 
age-old spirit of the chase whispering its 
primal promptings, even as it whispered 
ths message to their hunter and trapper 

‘estors in the dim, past centuries, tell- 

« that feather and fur are once more in 
season and waxing fat and fine—in short, 
that it is harvest time, and it is time to go. 

And it is well to heed the call. Exchange 
for the time being the hectic, feverish life 
of an age crazy with speed for the natural, 
carefree and gypsy-like freedom of camp 
life with its indolent ease and comfort, 
its composing calm and quiet, that so help 
to catch up the raveled sleeve of care. 
For—there can be no doubt about it— 
the recuperative effect of even half a day 
back of a gun double-discounts all your 
tonics, cordials and elixirs. Some turn for 
excitement to cards, the racetrack or 
strong wine; but give me the wind-song, 
the wing-song and the ever fresh surprise 
of a game bird flashing across a glade or 
forest-rift, and all else matters not, for I 
am filled with a huge content. 

As a_ sportsman tourist given to 
rambling in odd corners of the land I 
once encountered a rare character who 
lived by trap and gun, solitary and se- 
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In Harvest 


Wonderful memories 
of that natural blind 


cluded, yet happy, healthy and 
satisfied, upon a tiny marsh 
islet scarce larger than the 
cabin that stood upon it. I 
say a rare character, for, 
quite unlike the general run 
of his kind, he was an edu- 
cated and philosophical in- 
dividual. He had a taste for 
the arts and sciences, es- 
pecially as related to orni- 
thology, wing-shooting and 
the circumvention of fur- 
bearing animals, and the art 
of trapping is without ques- 
tion the highest product of 
nemoral science. As I was a 
devotee of all three, we found 
much of mutual interest in 
the way of shop-talk to ex- 
change when sometimes en- 
countering each other in 
back-country gun stores, and 
got along swimmingly from 
the start, despite the shell of reserve and 
taciturnity so common with his race. 

Of an evening toward the end of one 
shooting season, it so happened that we 
both arrived at the village post office to- 
gether for the weekly mail, where, as luck 
would have it, a new fowling-piece from 
home awaited me. Knowing my acquain- 
tance had an eye for a good gun, I snapped 
the arm together and passed it over. He 
mounted it several times, wagged a 
erizzled head in approval over the fit and 
finish, for it was of good grade, and hand- 
ing it back remarked, “Next year when 
it gets to be harvest time for our kind of 
crop, come up and have a shoot with me, 
and bring that gun along. Reckon we can 
find something to use it on.’ 

I promised to be there if in the land of 
the living, but for one reason or another 
it was late, the first week in November 
the following season, when I finally got 
away for the resort of my chance ac- 
quaintance, whom we will call Jones. A 
strong man was Jones and a good shot, 
with a place hard to arrive at, which I 
took to be the reason he still had game 
to shoot. It turned out to be worth all 
the trouble taken in getting here. 

The last leg of the journey, down a 
fair-sized pond, brought us to a strip of 
marsh and the diminutive islet already 
referred to, set in the very center of its 
outer edge. The island commanded the 
open water of the lake in front, and the 
rice-filled shallows and pools of the marsh 
lapped its every edge along both sides 
and rear. It was a most stragetic loca- 
tion from the standpoint of the fowler. I 
thought then, and still do, that it was 


By CHARLES 


| 
What hunter of game birds does not glory 
in the mixed bag? 


B. MORSS 


the best example of a natural blind com- 
bined with a permanent home I have ever 
encountered, for the little clearing and 
hospitable rooftree lay snugly hidden and 
sheltered at all points by the encircling 
fringe of water bush, maple and birch, 

A single plank formed the wharf at 
which we now drew up. As we stepped 
out a vociferous welcome came from a 
dozen live decoys of the old reliable 
mallard breed, swimming in their wire 
pen beside us. The carcass of a big coon, 
white and shining with fat, hung from a 
limb beside the chopping block, the smell 
of wild honey lingered around the door- 
way, and I was impressed again with the 
old truth that enough is as good as a 
feast. 

Men who think that the accumulation 
of money by continuous industry is the 
main thing in life have always decried 
those who did not follow their precepts 
and examples, but there are other stand- 
ards in life than those of old Ben Frank- 
lin, who thought that a boy or man should 
work like Gehenna and never spend a 
cent. The woods and streams were good 
enough for my host, and the habits of their 
denizens of more importance than dollars. 
In this respect we were both alike. What 
poet has ever written in praise of the slave 
to lucre? 

Like all good observers, Jones had pre- 
served a careful list of the many varieties 
of fowl taken through the years in the 
vicinity, and over the pipes we talked far 
into the night on those topics so dear to 
the heart of all bird students. Through 
the small window, left open, for the night 
was mild, floated the soft feeding call of 
black duck slipping in under the cover of 
night and the rolling note of broadbill 
from a flock diving for food close inshore 
on the quiet surface of the pond. 


SLIGHT shake awoke me at gray 

dawn, and my _ host, cautioning 
silence, pointed toward the open window. 
Through the half-light, several dim forms 
could be seen riding just without the wire 
confines of the decoy pen. The inmates 
of the pen kept up a running patter of 
duck talk to the wild kindred as they 
swam excitedly about. The range was a 
bare twenty yards. Following his usual 
procedure, my companion would have 
given trigger through the window of his 
natural blind. The space being somewhat 
cramped for two guns, I suggested that 
could we gain the cover of a brush heap 
in the yard, used as a windbreak for the 
tame fowl, there would be better room 
for action. 

This we succeeded in doing. Like the 
woodcocks of the water they are, a half 
score black duck leaped and towered 
against the now rosy east. As my right 
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barrel spoke, out of the tail of an eye had 
come a glimpse of one spread-eagled 
against the sky. The gun whirled on the 
sheering form. Hard hit, it turned toward 
us to collapse above the duck yard, into 
which it tumbled to the great consterna- 
tion of the tame birds. 

Jones was already shoving out in a 
pumpkin-seed to retrieve the fallen. Hav- 
ing put on rubber boots as the handiest 
footgear of the moment, I waded into the 
yard to gather this nearest bird. Had a 
star dropped suddenly at my feet, it could 
have surprised me no more than the fowl 
that lay before me. 

Here was a waterfowl hundreds of 
miles from its nearest range and so ex- 
tremely rare in these parts that none even 
of the oldest gunners could tag it. During 
an acquaintance of twenty-five years with 
one of the best duck shooting ponds in 
New England, I know of but two having 
been taken there, and competent field 
naturalists who have spent their days in 
this section of the land have never seen 
it—either alive or dead. 


NDER the circumstances, to come 
now upon a full plumaged gadwall 
drake was as startling as had a California 
fowler suddenly found a black duck 
among his bag of sprig and mallard. It 
produced a thrill akin to what the botanist 
knows when his eyes rest upon a stand of 
the cranesfly orchid. For after all, hunting 
properly done is only a pleasant and ex- 
citing manner of studying natural history. 
Nature seems to surpass all art in the 
combination of simple colors she has given 
to the gadwall. Black, white, gray and 
brown, as woven in its gamy robe, have 
made beauty as perfect as it could have 
been made with more brilliant colors, so 
that there is hardly any feathered game 
on which we look with much more satis- 
faction than on the fallen gadwall. Es- 
pecially so since, though it is cosmopolitan, 
it is a wise and wary fowl and in even the 
more popular duck-shooting resorts of the 
country is not so frequently met with as 
other fowl, or rarely in sufficient numbers 
to be worthy of a special hunt. This, 
coupled with the fact it does not decoy 
readily, makes it somewhat of a stranger 
and rarely in much danger from any but 
the expert. And even with him, its charm- 
ing addition to the bag is too often ac- 
cidental and he has learned to class it 
with the occasional ducks. 

I had collected it casually in other sec- 
tions, but it was naturally a poser to 
Jones and, I suspect, one of his future 
crosses in life that it could not have 
chanced to tumble to his own arm. But 
later I made such amends as possible 
under the circumstances by forwarding the 
mounted specimen for his collection. 

Thericeforth we lacked not for roast 
fowl upon the bill of fare, but I had not 
made the long journey to Jones’ abode 
primarily to help him harvest his ducks. 
Wildfowl shooting is probably the most 
romantic of all work on feathered game, 
but it is in cover, on ruffed grouse and 
woodcock, that one reaches the very cli- 
max of sport with the gun. No, the real 
magnet that had drawn me from the 
beaten track lay just across the lake, in 
the mixed growth of gently rolling upland 
and low meadow thickets, where once had 
flourished back-country farms. But the 
settlers had passed on and the young stock 
flown to the cities and neighbors now were 
few and far between. Here, as always, 
when man departs, had the wilderness 
come creeping back to reclaim its own, 
and in the fast-growing sprout lands, 
grown-up pastures and long neglected 
wood lots the old fresh spirit of wild 
nature still kept faith with the game. 


In Harvest ‘Time 








A cluster of choice autumn fruit taken by the harvester 


And the glory of them all was the 
fan-tailed ruffed grouse whose mysterious 
drum-beat would come floating on still 
days across the water. The leaves were 
falling through the Indian summer haze. 
For early November, the season was late 
and had delayed the priming up of pelts. 
Pending the arrival of colder weather, 
Jones rested in his pursuit of fur to ac- 
company me’ in the pursuit of feathers. 
Indeed, I think, so fond was he of the 
sport that had he known his traps to hold 
the drowned pelts of otter and mink ready 
for the skinning knife, as they so often 
did, they would have had to wait his 
pleasure at the prospect of a day's bout 
with the birds. 

With his knowledge of the nooks and 
corners where grouse do love to congre- 
gate, we roamed the country for a fort- 
night, pulling down fair bags and with all 
the varying success that attends the wan- 
dering “pa’tridge” hunter. But from the 
charmed recesses of remembrance I recall 
one day in particular when two guns 
warmed to their work and furnished such 
sport as one loves to dwell fondly over and 
look back upon in after days. 

It came about a bit unexpectedly, as a 


good thing will on occasion. The evening 
before, the weather promised a change 
from the fair skies that had prevailed; 
so we planned to spend our last day to- 
gether working on late fowl and snipe. 
But the shift did not come; the morning 
broke warm and still. Replacing the heavy 
loads in the shell belts with eights, we 
fared across the lake in the skiff for a 
long day in the cover. 


HAD not been previously aware of 

the fact, but my companion was one 
of those individuals who could success- 
fully hunt woodcock without a dog. One 
may readily bag a string of grouse without 
one, but the woodcock, to make an Irish- 
man’s bull, is “a horse of another color.” 
Neither his grounds nor feed is scattered 
about so generally as those of the grouse, 
and it requires much time, patience and 
hunting in a given territory to ferret them 
all out. This Jones had done, as it now 
appeared. 

An odd brace of cock had found its way 
into our bags on about every hunt, along 
with a stray pheasant or two that were 
just beginning to appear in the territory, 
but we had presumed the flight of cock to 
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have swept by and the odd birds to be 
stragglers. Had we been in touch with the 
outside world, we should have known we 
were mistaken, for summer, lingering 
in the lap of fall, had delayed it greatly. 

‘The easiest route to a streteh of cover 
we intended hunting lay through an open 
and narrow intervale between wooded 
hills, its sloping floor spongy and wet 
with the surface drainage from seeping 
spring-heads. As we paced smartly along, 
the crisp morning air hung odorous and 
spicy with the smell of nuts and dead 
leaves. Overhead, birds of passage were 
flying away southward, and from the still 
leafy crowns of the white oaks came a 
steady patter of 1ribbling acorns, where 
fat gray squirrels and saucy jays scolded 
and foraged for winter stores. 


O open was our progress that we had no 
S thought of game in this spare and 
straggling bottom growth. Quite unex- 
pectedly a woodcock, iying close, darted 
upward from a clump of bush stalks. 

It dodged smartly into the full glare of 
the sun ere the gun could be raised, 
and we waited a brief second for it to 
emerge. Meanwhile I had been dimly con- 
scious of another springing somewhere 
near by. Barely had its soft twitter sounded 
than it was drowned in the pounding up- 
rush of more powerful wings and the 
crash of burning nitrate. 

With vividness every detail of the scene 
is pictured now. A gleam of rosewood 
along the gun muzzle and something fall- 
ing, softly as an autumn leaf. My com- 
panion catching his bird at the top of its 
spring, instantly to whirl the gun upon 
a grand grouse caught in the open and 
now dashing for the dim corridors of the 
nearby wood—so near and yet so far. A 
fraction of a second meant safety and 
vanishment, but an old hand was at work, 
and in a trice a lordly grouse and patri- 
cian woodcock lay beating with fainting 
wing a last tattoo upon the spangled floor 
of the covert. He had scored a mixed 
double, and one not often made. 

I recall this grouse was an especially 
large and heavy specimen, weighing a 
pound and three-quarters—most unusual 
proportions, the average weight being a 
pound and five ounces. As my friend 
smoothed out his handsome prize a gleam 
came into his eye as he exclaimed with 


From that time on, we lacked not for roast fowl upon the 
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gusto, “I would rather have nailed that 
bird than anything that wears wings. It 
is the greatest game bird on the American 
continent.” A pronouncement, by the way, 
in which all “pa’tridge” hunters in good 
st anding will unanimously concur, 

Apropos of this, once when | was hunt- 
ing grouse in turkey country, a native 
son emerged from the tall timber, sacking 
a pair of good birds over his bz ick. In the 
exchange of amenities I produced a brace 
of grouse, much to his scandalized aston- 
ishment that I had been wasting time on 
such “truck.” It is a common human fail- 
ing to mistake size for quality. He was 
out for meat, and I for sport, and both 
had succeeded. 

Fat grouse, properly hung and served, 
is beyond praise as a mensal delight. 
In the market-shooting days, when birds 
could be ordered in any _ restaurant, 
they were usually half spoiled by splitting 
and broiling. They ought to be roasted 
and served with bread sauce. The wild 
turkey is a wary bird and packs more 
meat about his person, though no better. 
When it comes to the question of sport, 
those who have hunted both  tirds 
know which to award second place. 

The finding of three more cock in this 
open intervale, two of which found their 
way into our pockets, led Jones to inves- 
tigate a different lay of the land, in the 
belief that spots where cock were given 
to frequenting¢in that section would hold 
others. Certain game birds caught in cer- 
tain positions will usually act in a certain 
way. A ruffed grouse may do as you ex- 
pect four times out of five, or none at all. 
He can change his tactics with every 
move, for he has a hundred tricks of de- 
fense. Before finding our next woodcock, 
we were treated to a sample of his wares 
in strategy and strangely enough fell for 
it, though having been there many times 
before. 


ITHIN twenty feet of the dim path 

we were threading, where a tan- 
gled mass of wild grape overran a birchy 
thicket, came a sudden flash of brown and 
whirl of dead leaves as a great grouse 
catapulted straight up beside us. Next to 
dropping earthward out of a pine top, 
this is about the meanest shot the grouse 
can pull against the gunner. In cover work 
where one’s glimpse of his flying quarry 





is necessarily so brief, the habit of shoot- 
ing at the game with a snap-shot becomes 
almost second nature. 

One depends on quickness of gun action 
and pattern spread to take care of proper 
lead or slight error in holding. Eight 
times out of ten no swing and lead are 
consciously given, as we understand the 
term in wildfowling. But when quite un- 
expectedly the stray shot offers where it 
is necessary to hold ahead, ingrained habit 
is apt to betray one. We found it so now 
as two guns each unloaded a barrel at this 
vaulting bird to cut each time a swath 
through the purpling fox-grapes a foot 
beneath it. 

Had this bird flown at any of the usual 
orthodox grouse angles instead of such 
jack-in-box fashion, it would in all prob- 
ability have been killed: But it did not 
choose to do so. Rather did it choose to 
fly vertically instead of horizontally and 
got away without the loss of a single 
feather, besides giving us quite a turn, 
But sometimes one extreme follows an- 
other in grousing, as in other things. 


A“ -ONG a grown-up pasture slope lead- 
ing to the birch runs and alder trick- 
les an old drummer -had tucked snugly 
away at our approach beneath a mass of 
matted juniper. Had we been a few yards, 
perhaps a few feet, farther away as we 
slipped along, he would probably have kept 
safely hidden in the game of hide-and-seek 
and let us pass, and none but himself been 
the wiser. But we had cut by too close for 
partridge nerves to stand. 

A sudden commotion sounded under the 
spreading fronds close by me, but nothing 
appeared. We knew a grouse was there 
and had tried to flush, but had picked an 
opening too small and thick to rise 
through. For an instant came a glimpse 
of something scuttling like a rabbit in 
the dark mass. The next moment the bird 
had boiled into the air, swinging in a 
circle, aimed for the thicket we had left 
but a moment before. Plain, open sailing. 

Where in all the field lies prettier mark 
than the outspread tail turned to you as 
it wheels, with its velvet bands of brown 
and black, to Steer the bird on its swift- 
winding way? Any grouse offering such 
an opportunity to the gun is pretty sure 
to wind up its career, and as the charge 
landed the bird (Continued on page 69) 
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Doc Carver and Captain Bogardus at Des Moines, Iowa, after one of their matches 


ne World’s Greatest Shot 


A short time before Doc Carver died he attested the truth of the feats herein recounted. T he 
author has gone to extremes in an attempt to verify them elsewhere. Some of these seem 
impossible, but many of the most miraculous are supported by unquestionable evidence 


As told to CHARLES B. ROTH by DOC W. F. 


OR nearly fifty years I was a pro- 
fessional rifle shot. During that 
time I gave exhibitions in all parts 
of the world, shooting, I estimate, 
over two million rounds of ammunition 
before the public, and winning and keep- 
ing every title a shooter could have, be- 
sides creating several of my own. Several 
of the records I established are still stand- 
ing and, I truly believe, will always stand. 

I took the title “Champion Rifle Shot 
of the World” because it had a good ad- 
vertising value for my exhibitions and 
also because it was true. About fifteen 
years ago I gave up shooting altogether, 
when one of my rifles exploded in my 
face, blinding me for three wecks. 

All through my shooting years I nat- 
urally had some interesting, some exciting 
and on several occasions some disquieting 
experiences. What used to annoy me more 
than anything else was to have any one 
doubt my shooting prowess and accuse 
me of either faking or just playing in 
high luck. I never, never faked, as many 
riflemen used to, by shooting shot instead 
of single bullets—but as to having luck, 
there never was a man born with more 
than I. 

I recall one time that proves this. In 
1879 I went over to Europe to show how 
an old-time Western buffalo hunter could 
shoot. All the atmosphere possible I took 
along with me—the long hair, buckskin 
coat, big hat, high boots and a few other 
frontier oddities for good measure. Every- 
where I went I was a hit. 

In Sandringham, England, I started 
giving my exhibition to the largest audi- 
ence I had thus far seen. My exhibition 
consisted of shooting at objects thrown 
into the air: bits of coal, glass balls, blocks 
of wood and coins. I originated this form 
of shooting and always believed I was 
its most adept practicer. Some other 





shooters from time to time have said no, 
however. In 1879 the idea was new. and 
it was taking Europe by storm. 

The crowd at Sandringham that day 
was one of the most notable I had ever 
heard of. It included the Prince of Wales 
and his closest court associates. They were 
all dressed up like a conference of Sioux 
chiefs gathered for a powwow. And 
weren't they appreciative of what I did! 
In America I had never had such an 
audience as this. Let me break a lump of 
coal though the shot be ever so easy, and 
they applauded so sincerely I knew right 
then that in their estimation I was the 


Poster wang to advertise the original Wild 
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most wonderful shot in all the big world. 

I began thinking then how little I was 
really appreciated at home in America, 
and I pitied myself for that. Now that 
I am 87 years old I understand when a 
man gets into that mind something. is 
due to happen to him. And happen to me 
it did that day and very soon. I had just 
knocked a lump of coal into a cloud of 
dust, and was bowing for my reward when 
a little man not much larger than an 
Apache squaw came over with a coin 
in his hand and said, “My boy, let me see 
you hit this.” Almost before I could get 
my gun into position he asked, “Are you 
ready?” and threw the coin high in the 
air, twirling it as he did so. 

I resented his interloping because 
I had attendants to throw my objects 
for me, but what could I do? The shot 
was a difficult one, for the coin whirled 
off sideways, and it was ten to one I would 
miss. I aimed hastily, and the coin zinged 
down—a fair hit. 

“What a fluke!” exclaimed the little 
man, and you may imagine that this net- 
tled me. 


HE dug another coin out of his pocket, 
saying this time: “You know as well 
as I do that that last shot was ho test. 
Why, man, you were just lucky. You can- 
not do it again; not in a dozen years you 
cannot. Let me see you hit this coin, so 
I will be sure there is nothing of a fluke 
about your shooting.” 

He threw the coin high in the air, 
where it made a beautiful spiral to look at 
but a most difficult object to shoot at and 
hit. But I shot, and I hit that coin too. 

“My word, another accident,” cried my 
tormentor. “You are a lucky fellow right 
enough.” 

And then what did he do but fish a 
third coin from his pocket and tell me 
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This photograph of Carver was taken in Berlin in 1880 


if I would hit that one he would be sure 
I was the greatest rifle shot in the world, 
as I had been claiming. “But I'll wager 
you cannot hit it,” he added. “Are you 
ready ? 

Now by this time I was what the In- 
dians used to call “very bad medicine,” 
meaning my temper had risen fully in 
the gorge and I was ready to fight. I 
made up my mind swiftly what I would 
do. If I missed that third coin, I would 
drop the muzzle of my gun, point it at 
the little man’s middle and shoot him 
dead on the spot. He didn’t know my 
reputation for losing my temper over 
nothing—that was clear. could claim 
that I had shot him accidentally after 
it was all over; that I was befuddled by 
the crowd. Swiftly across my mind ran 
these thoughts. 

As. it happened, there was no need to 
commit homicide. When I fired, not be- 
lieving I could by any chance hit that 
coin, I had the satisfaction of seeing it 
jump as an object hit in mid-air always 
does and fall obliquely to the ground. 


HEN the little Englishman came up 

to me with hand extended and a 
smile all over his face. He said: “Man, 
for twenty years I have been shooting and 
commanding shooting-men. The best shots 
on earth have been under me. But never 
have I seen such an exhibition as yours. 
I thought at first you were faking and 
wanted to try you out. Now I know you 
are the most wonderful shot that ever 
lived. Give me your hand now, like a 
go dd feHow.” 

Afterward I learned he was Sir Robert 
Peel—Little Bob, they called him—and 
that he was a high officer in the Royal 
British Navy and one of the most popular 
men in England. 

I remember one other time when I was 
luckier than any man ever was who shot 
for a living. It occurred in St. Paul dur- 
ing one of the fairs. Among the spectators 
was President Hayes, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hayes. Mrs. Hayes sent 
an attendant out to the field with a 25- 
cent piece to ask if I would shoot a hole 
through it for her for a keepsake. 
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I gallantly said I would not only 
shoot a hole through the coin, but 
would shoot right through the center and 
not damage the rim a particle. Now this 
was a piece of foolishness. To hit that 
coin at all while it was in the air was 
good shooting, and I knew it. To agree to 
hit it at any particular place was silly. 


HEN the quarter was thrown up, 

the wind took a hand and carried it 
off sideways toward the box where the 
President and his lady sat. This was a 
pretty pickle for me. I aimed as well as I 
might and fired. Ping! The coin was hit. 
The momentum of the bullet and the force 
of the wind carried the coin right over 
and landed it in Mrs. Hayes’ lap. 

Thus I had shot a coin for her and de- 
livered it, all with one bullet. When she 
examined it, she found it was shot directly 
through the center; that the rim was in- 
tact. A man with a drill and all instru- 
ments for measuring the center to drill 
his hole could not have pierced that coin 
more truly through the center. That was 
the best shot I ever made—but I did not 
make it. Luck did. 

“You are the most accommodating 
gentleman I have ever known, Dr. 
Carver,” Mrs. Hayes came to me and 
said at the termination of my exhibition. 

She never knew how little credit I 
deserved, or indeed claimed, for earning 
that reputation in her eyes. 

Yes, I will admit now that there were 
times when luck played a big part in my 
shooting exhibitions. I can recall one 
more that has always kept me humbled 
in the thought that were it not for luck 
I would never have had my reputation 
before the world as an infallible shot. 
This took place during my European tour 
in Germany. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm I and 45,000 crack 
German soldiers were present. A rifle 
enthusiast himself, the Kaiser watched me 
closely. He expressed a wish he might 
own a coin I had shot, and he sent one 
over to me with the request that I shoot 
it for him. It proved to be the first five- 
mark piece made during his reign and con- 
tained a bust of himself on one side. 





I sent back the word, “I'll shoot your 

head off this coin, with your permission,” 
“You have my permission to do that,” 
he replied. 

With that coin whirling up there in 
the air, catching and experimenting with 
light rays at’ every turn, old Satan him- 
self couldn’t have seen the Kaiser’s medal- 
lion. When the coin was retrieved and 
shown to the Kaiser, his whole head was 
missing. With this he was delighted. He 
removed a ring from his finger and sent 
it to me with his compliments. I own that 
ring yet. It was appraised at $5,000 
shortly after I returned from Europe. 

Von Moltke was present at the exhibi- 
tion. When it was all over, he came to me 
and said, “Oh, for an army of such as 
you!” 

Every hunter has tales to tell of lucky 
shots at game. You have heard those 
stories, and some of them you have not 
believed. But for all your incredulity 
and your knowledge of what is possible in 
shooting, many of them might be true. 
One time Buffalo Bill Cody and I took a 
party of hunters out and performed some 
miracles of shooting. I never saw nor 
heard of such wonderful shots as we made. 





The famous $10,000 saddle 


They were all pure luck. Our guests 
didn’t know that, of course, and went 
back home mightily impressed by our 
skill. We didn’t try to undeceive them. 

The hunters we took out were a pair 
of Englishmen whose names were Med- 
ley and Warren. I suppose they were 
Englishmen, for Cody said they were; 
but I always had a suspicion they were a 
couple of American tenderfeet from the 
East somewhere, whom Cody had picked 
up to show the wild and woolly West. 
They were surely a pair of the rawest 
tenderfeet who ever filled a boot. Neither 
had ever been hunting; neither, I believe, 
had ever fired a gun, but they were good 
fellows, and we all got along fine and had 
a lark of a time. 


ODY, wishing to impress them, kept 

telling them of his prowess with a 
rifle and of mine. Some of his stories were 
pure fiction, and our guests were educated 
men with an acquaintance with fiction. 
They didn’t believe all that was told them 
—that was sure. Cody came to me one day 
perturbed and said: “Doc, to save our face 
with these fellows we have to show them 
some shooting. You can shoot better than 











I. From now on, you do the shooting and 
I will continue the yarning, which they 
seem to enjoy even if they don’t swallow 
everything I tell them.” 

One day we saw a pair of antelope 
grazing on a side-hill perhaps six or 
seven hundred yards away, perhaps a little 
farther. Medley said: “Cody, you have 
told me frequently of killing Indians a 
mile, two miles away, and here are two 
beasts you can imagine are Indians. They 
area good target for you to shoot at.’ 

“Oh, let Carver shoot them,” Cody 
parried. 


HEN they would have nothing else 

than I should try to shoot those ante- 
lope, which was next to impossible at that 
distance. You read to-day of long shots 
made in those days, but put most of them 
down as fiction. Expert riflemen with mod- 
ern equipment will tell you any shot above 
400 or 500 yards is just a chance when 
it hits. I am talking of game shots, mind 
you; not range shots at targets. 

My arm that day was a .45-70 Spring- 
field army gun. Hitting one of those an- 
telope at that distance with that gun was 
as certain as dropping a golf ball into the 
cup from an airplane. But I got out of 
the wagon, held high over the antelope 
and pulled the trigger, saying as I did 
so, “Now you watch that lead antelope 
drop.” 

They all laughed when the antelope did 
not drop. 

We started walking over to where 
Medley said he had seen the dust fly up, 
half-way between us and the game. I 
told him he was mistaken, but he was 
obdurate. I knew what had happened— 
the bullet had fallen short and hit the 
ground. But I still maintained I had 
killed the antelope. I told them that when 
we got over to where the antelope were 
they would find one of them shot right 
through the head. They laughed at that. 

When we reached within a hundred 
paces of where the two antelope had been, 


only one was there, and he was lying 
down. As we came closer he got to his 
feet, bounded away a short distance, 


then dropped dead. We went over to 
examine him and found 
he was shot right 
through the head, just 
as I had said. Then did 
not I crow? But what I 
want to know is, what 


guided that bullet? oer P = 
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nounced that we had pheasants. You will like this story. 

never seen him _ shoot 
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us again and again, but he never hit a 
single mark after that first attempt. Con- 
ditions got so dangerous around camp 
from his shooting that we had to ask 
him not to practice any more. 

I went into rifle-shooting as a profes- 
sion in 1872, after leaving the plains for 


Doc Carver in 1878, as he appeared before 
the crowned heads of Europe 


good. Rifle-shooting at that time was a 
famous sport of the day. It was a profit- 
able vocation, too, for a man who was 
adept at it. And it was easier by far than 
the profession I was renouncing—that of 
buffalo hunter, which was the hardest, 
dirtiest work in the world. I bought a 
blue suit and a pair of patent leather 
boots reaching up to my hips, took my 
old rifles and was all in readiness for the 
conquest of America. 

In a few years I visited Europe on a 
shooting exhibition tour. In Ireland, En- 
gland, Wales, France, Belgium, Austria 
and Hungary I gave exhibitions which 
some of my newspaper friends would de- 
scribe by enthusiastic word ovations. 


SOUTH WIND 


“JAGUARS,” by Frank Jones. Thrilling ex- 
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sought to know what my secret was. 
After this exhibition, Crown Prince 
Frederick presented me with a diamond 
stick pin that had a letter F inside a 
letter V, standing for “Frederick and 
Victoria.” 

In Russia I gave an exhibition before 
the Czar and Czarina, Grand Dukes 
Sergus and Paul, Duchess Vladimir and 
the Queen of Greece. The Czar gave me 
a pin of rubies and diamonds and asked 
me to come back to Russia, which I never 
did. 

My invasion of Europe was successful. 
Shooting glass balls, I found, was more 
profitable than shooting buffaloes, and 
ever so much pleasanter. When I set foot 
in America again, I had about $100,000 
in cash and gifts worth $125,000 to show 
for my work—not bad for an old plains- 
man, I thought. 

Most of my shooting has been with 
the rifle. Now and then I have used a 


shotgun, enough to have won and kept 
a string of championships, but I never 
claimed that was my excellence. Rifle 


shooting was. Often I used to compete 
with men using shotguns, I using a rifle 
and shooting at flying targets. I handi- 
capped myself every time I did it, of 
course, but usually managed somehow to 
win in spite of the handicap. 

In America I had one bitter rival for 
years in Capt. A. H. Bogardus, who 
called himself the “World’s Champion 
Shot” at the same time I was calling 
myself that. This situation called for a 
showdown. We had twenty-five shooting 
matches in various parts of the country, 
and I won twenty-three of them. Still he 
went on using his self-given title. 

One kind of shooting Captain Bogardus 
specialized in was endurance shooting. He 
was fitted for this by nature because he 
had a wonderful physique and great vi- 
tality. I thought myself not lacking in 
these things either. That I was a match 
for him in anything he tackled I never 
doubted, I was that confident of myself 
in those days. We were rivals for sev- 
eral years, running even for a while in 
our bitterness, each giving out about the 
same number of newspaper interviews 
in which he unmerci- 
fully traduced the other. 

Then one day Bogar- 
dus decided to end things 
once for all. He an- 
nounced he had broken 
the world’s record for 
endurance shooting by 
breaking 5,000 glass balls 
in eight hours. The 
press of the country 
said next day, “The rec- 
ord will stand forever.” 


something. He had a j ° ° 
short-barreled English periences with the third largest cat in the world. WEEK ater I 
revolver of the type offered to shoot 


that look so dangerous 
in motion pictures of 
Scotland Yard but are 
actually no good at 
ranges over ten feet. 
He told Cody to set up 
a mark. 

Cody took a ramrod and set an exploded 
cartridge on it about fifty yards away. 
Medley took no aim at this; just leveled 
the revolver and pulled the trigger. To 
my surprise, the cartridge jumped, 
squarely hit. That was by far the most 
marvelous shot I had ever seen. 

I looked at the man with astonishment 
on my face. I had thought he was a tender- 
foot. And yet even Wild Bill Hickok, 
whom I knew very intimately, never shot 
a revolver so well as that. 

The shot was purely a fluke, we after- 
ward learned. We had Medley shoot for 


“SMALL COVERS,” by Frep Coperanp, A 
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All in the October issue. 


I have recounted one of my experiences 
in England and one in Germany. The next 
day after I shot for the Kaiser, he sent 
to my hotel and asked if I would consent 
to give a private exhibition for the royal 
family. Naturally, I said I would be de- 
lighted. There were four generations of 
German emperors present, besides many 
court and military notables. 

These Germans were surely more in- 
terested in shooting than any other nation. 
Whenever I would make a direct hit, they 
would loudly applaud; and when I was 
all through, they came on to the field and 


5,500 glass balls in 500 
minutes, just enough to 
go Bogardus one better. 
I did it. Then his record 
wasn’t worth an ex- 
ploded cartridge. He said 
he would shoot 6,000 
balls, and he did that. And then did I not 
wax foolish? I announced that I would 
be willing to wager $10,000 I could break 
60,000 glass balls in six days— 10,000 a day. 

This was the height of foolishness. The 
press said no man could stand the strain. 
Since no one was taking my offer seri- 
ously, I decided I would go ahead and 
show them it could be done anyway, and 
I arranged, in 1885, to start my first six- 
day shoot at New Haven, Connecticut, 
then my home. 

My memory of that first six-day shoot 
is dim, but it will (Continued on page 96) 
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An Amateur and a 


Some men may think that killing a tiger from a platform in a tree ts poor sportsmanship, 
but the author contends it’s good judgment 


WELL-KNOWN author and big- 

game hunter has written that in 

his opinion the man who shoots 

a tiger from a machan placed in 
a tree is on a par with the one who buys 
his tiger-skin trophy in the bazaar. In 
the light of my first experience, as far 
as fun goes, that gentleman is miles away 
from the facts. I have never bought a 
tiger skin in the bazaar, and I agree off- 
hand that it would not be particularly 
thrilling to do so; but I do know that, 
perched in a tree though I was, the sight 
of my first tiger stepping out 
of the jungle gave me “a grand 
and glorious feelin’.” 

To see it go into action in a 
thousandth of a second after be- 
ing knocked flat by a .30 Spring- 
field bullet through the shoulder, 
and leap about fifty feet in my 
direction and at right angles to 
its original course, then turn 
a complete somersault with an- 
other bullet in the opposite 
shoulder, after it had turned 
back toward the jungle out of 
which it had come, and to find 

later that it continued its 
travels for at least 150 
yards into that jungle be- 
fore it died, gives me the 
feeling that if I cannot 
shoot tigers out of a tree 
or off an elephant, I shall 
certainly buy their skins 
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in the bazaar before shooting them with 
a .30 caliber rifle, standing flat on my 
feet—I with a wife and three children. 

In the first place, the Royal Bengal 
tiger does not roam the prairies in flocks 
of from two to a half dozen or more, 
as I judge, from the above-mentioned au- 
thor’s stories, the lion does in Africa. 
He is essentially a lurking, clever beast 
of the heavy jungle and thicket, choosing 
the night-time for most of his activity 
and lying up by day. He will almost in- 
variably slip away before he can be seen 
by a man on foot. Of course, he is some- 
times seen during the day, but not in 
pairs and droves on the open plains where 
he can be stalked and shot from a dis- 
tance to suit the hunter. 

Therefore, the objection to shooting a 
tiger from a machan and the feeling that 
a man ought to go out flat-footed on the 
ground to kill one—walk up to it, so to 
speak, pull its tail and then shoot it in 
the face—are not well grounded nor 
based on the conditions under which most 
tigers are found. Some tigers are shot 
by men afoot, but many of these cases are 
the result of accidental meetings at ex- 
tremely close range. The nature of its 
habitat, as well as that of the tiger itself, 
makes it a most difficult animal to stalk. 

Then, too, the majority of amateur 
hunters have not the time to devote the 
days and weeks that might possibly be 
necessary in stalking a single tiger over 
a jungle probably of the size of two or 


three of our townships in the United 
States, to say nothing of the risk of be- 
ing chewed up if lucky enough to see the 
tiger. It is doubtful if there is a European 
grave-yard in India that has not at least 
one man buried there who has bearded 
a tiger—a wounded one generally, and a 
well one in some cases—while on foot. 

In inhabited sections the tiger is a very 
bad neighbor for the poor Indian cultiva- 
tors, whose cattle are killed off at the 
rate of three to four each week by a 
single beast. Adding to this fact that the 
tiger’s appetite is some time likely to turn 
to the Indians themselves, there is every 
good reason for taking the surest way 
to kill a tiger in populated areas, whether 
that way be by shooting it from a machan 
in a tree or from the back of a trained 
shikar elephant. 


T is to be hoped that the foregoing 

explanation will be accepted as suffi- 
cient justification for my having shot my 
first tiger as I did. Though it was killed 
from a machan, the exhilaration, excite- 
ment and satisfaction felt at the moment 
put completely into the shade any feelings 
of the kind I have ever had before. The 
beauty and clearly apparent fiendish 
strength of the magnificent beast perhaps 
accounts for that, because a wild carabao 
in the Philippines and a leopard in India 
left me nothing in the way of a thrill 
after the kill. Though I have shot many 
of the deer family, it is always the chase 


The first shot knocked the tiger flat. It was up instantly 
\ , and in a furious leap flung itself toward me 


































By VERNON L. WHITNEY 


that has led me on, and I always feel 
sorry after I kill one. 

Sut this tiger business is different, in 
spite of the way I killed my first one. I 
know I shall always feel equally elated, 
no matter how many tigers I may simi- 
larly kill. A famous British General in 
India is credited with having said that 
there was to him more personal gratificz i- 
tion and excitement in killing one tiger 
than in winning six battles. Once you 
have killed yours, you can easily see it 
from his point of view, even if you are 
obliged to shoot from a machan. 

With a short week at our disposal, a 
party of three of us went to Simaria in 
the Hazaribagh District, 250 miles from 
Calcutta, to shoot wild chicken and pea- 
cock, deer, blue bull, sambur, bear, leop- 
ard, tiger—or what have you? They were 
all there. The name Hazaribagh can be 
literally translated: hazar, one thousand; 
bagh, tiger. Therefore, one thousand 
tigers. 

Although we did not see one thousand 
tigers, we actually did have three on the 
string within four days’ time. The first 
one came past an Indian Sub- Inspector 
of Police, who was acting as our inter- 
preter and who was armed with an old 
44-40 rifle without a rear sight. Being 
well up a tree, our friend let fly with 
his old pea shooter and wounded the tiger 
—knocked it down, he said. The big cat 
went away bleeding profusely. 

We waited an hour, then followed on the 
trail of blood, all at the ready and at 
least one of us with extremely chilly feet. 
Ne followed the blood sign through some 
very heavy jungle, well cut up by nul- 
lahs (ravines) to make a flank attack 
from the tiger nice and _ convenient. 
Though we went on for a good two hours 
and until the blood marks grew fainter 
and finally gave out, we did not get a 
glimpse of our striped friend for an in- 
stant, and reluctantly we returned to 
camp. 

On arrival there, we were met by the 
news that a tiger had killed two buffa- 
loes at a village ten miles away. First 
some feed, and then Walker and I were 
away in the car to the scene of the kill- 
ing, which we reached about five-thirty 
in the evening. The villagers had com- 
pleted a machan in some trees near to 
and between the two buffaloes. One of 
them came to life with the most frightful 
groans and gasps after we were well up 
in the machan, and we were unable to 
go down to put him out of his misery 
for fear of spoiling our chance at the 
tiger. 


INALLY, about eight o'clock, the 
poor beast definitely died, but not 


until it had, in my opinion, frightened away 
the tiger with its groans and rattling 
of stones down the hillside on which it 
lay. We heard the tiger growling and 
grumbling in the near-by jungle just after 
dark, but he did not come out to eat 
on that or the next night. He may have 
spotted the machan or us, but the noise 
made by his dying victim, the buffalo, 
probably put him off his appetite. 

Tigers have the most wonderful eye- 
sight in the world of wild beasts. That 





fact causes a 
great many 
nights of fruit- 
less waiting by 
hunters for the 
tiger to come 


out to eat, 
whereas __ the 
big cat has 
seen the hunter and has all along been 


aware of his presence. 

Just as we arrived at our machan, a 
great yelling rose up in the village, half 
a mile away. This proved to have been 
caused by the discovery that another buf- 
falo had been killed on the other side of 
the village—by a leopard this time. 
Bunker, for whom the car had been sent 
back to camp, arrived with our friend, 
the Sub-Inspector, and sat up until 10 
P.M. for the leopard, but without success. 


N the morning it was found that after 

they had left, the leopard had come 
and dragged away the kill and eaten his 
supper. Bunker sat up the next night 
over the two buffaloes killed by our tiger. 
A concert of roaring from the tiger last- 
ing an hour and a fierce debate with him- 
self on the possibilities of an angry tiger 
climbing a tree were the only fruits of 
his patience. 

The tiger’s kill of two and the leop- 
ard’s kill of one buffalo in one day in 
one small village give an idea of the 
game there is to be had in that small 
section of India, as well as of the fear- 
ful toll in work cattle these predatory 
cats take each year throughout the coun- 
try. 

The next afternoon after Bunker’s re- 
turn from sitting up all night, word came 
that the Sub-Inspector’s wounded tiger 
was near a water-hole, roaring at the 
passers-by. I was conveniently tired out 
from the morning’s hunt, in which I had 
bagged a nice sambur stag. Walker and 
3unker, being young and peppy, went off 
to slay the tiger. Though they flushed 
the beast, it got away into the jungle 
without being seen. In passing, it may 
be said that the reports are that this tiger 
has fully recovered and is leading a nor- 
mal life. So much for the .44-40 rifle 
for tiger killing at a range of 15 yards. 

While these boys were out after the 
wounded tiger, a man from another vil- 
lage came panting into say a tiger had 
killed a buffalo four miles to the west. It 
was then nearly 6 P.M. Both of my rifles, 











a .405 and a .30-06, had been loaned to 
the Sub-Inspector and Bunker. I had 
an auto-loading shotgun with some ball 
cartridges. Taking this and an electric 
torch, I commandeered a passing car to 
take me three miles up the road, where 
I was to walk one mile with my guide 
to the kill, over which a machan had 
been built by the villagers. The one mile 
proved to be four, as is usual in such 
cases in India, and it was at least eight 
o'clock when I reached the scene of ac- 
tion. 


A L the way, during my hike, I was 
debating in my mind the proposition 
whether to shoot this tiger or not, should 
it be lying on the kill feeding. By the 
time I arrived, the noes had it by a major- 
ity of one. With gun at the ready, how- 
ever, we crept cautiously up to find, much 
to my satisfaction, that the tiger had 
dragged the dead buffalo away. Sitting 
up all night on a cluster of poles in a 
tree is not a real pleasure, no matter 
how keen the desire to kill a tiger. 

With the kill gone, there was nothing 
left except to start back to camp, via the- 
village to which this tiger and dead buf- 
falo belonged. On the way back, my guide 
and some of the villagers who met us 
were very talkative about this particular 
tiger in the Pasheri jungle, telling me 
what a real devil it was and how, besides 
killing a cow or buffalo four or five times 
weekly, it had in the space of three years 
killed and eaten fifty people. This man 
had had a brother taken and that one an 
uncle and another a cousin, until no one 
could or would go into the jungle after 
the cattle or for firewood 

I fully appreciated the kindly tact and 
thoughtfulness that had spared me this 
entertaining news (Continued on page 71) 
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What! No Steelhead? 


But four-pound rainbows in fast water furnished plenty of fun 


OR many years I had been tanta- 
lized by stories, both oral and pub- 
lished, about the Rogue River in 
general and steelhead in particular. 
Having enjoyed up to this time what I 
was pleased to call a well-rounded fishing 
life, there still appeared to be a yawning 
void, or hiatus, in the structure. I had not 
fished for steelhead ! 

Plainly there was nothing to do but 
take immediate steps to erase this blot 
from the family escutcheon. Then, in the 
years to come, when my less fortunate 
Eastern friends became unduly enthused 
over their trips for bass, muskies and the 
like, 1 could stop them dead in their 
tracks. In the manner of Mrs. De Puyster 
van Haughton lorgnetting some social 
climber, I could say, “Yes, yes; that is 
very nice indeed, but really, you know, 
one has not lived until one has fished the 
Rogue for steelhead.” 

It seemed that the middle of May would 
be a nice time to go. Weeks in advance 
began the business of gathering data and 
making preparations. The numerous fold- 
ers consulted all agreed that there was 
both a fall a spring run in the Rogue, 
equally good. Not being content with this, 
a bevy of letters requesting information 
on the subject were dispatched to Oregon. 

One reply stated that | would doubtless 
have success. Other letters were decidedly 
more glowing. To quote a native who lived 


on the bank of the river: “The Chinook 
run is on now, and at its best. The river is 
full of steelhead, and some offle large 
ones.” 

Well, that was settled. The river was 
full of steelhead. There remained but the 
question of tackle. Being somewhat un- 
certain on that point, a letter was sent 
to the Fishing Editor of a well-known 
Western magazine asking for advice. I 


explained that I was thinking of using 
a six-onnce rod. The editor being on a 
fishing trip of his own, his assistant an- 


I had heard of the fishing qualities of the Rogue River steelheads for many years 


By SIDNEY L. HARRIS 


swered the letter. It is quoted verbatim: 

“My advice is that you get a cane pole 
about fifteen feet long, and plenty heavy, 
Then get a piece of chalk line about 35 
feet long and tie it to the pole, tie it at 
the tip and then about five feet down so 
that if the tip breaks you will still have 
the line. Put on a No. 6 hook, and a sinker 
made of a small buckshot, which you can 
split and hammer on the cord. A float can 
be made of a cork or maybe you can buy 
one in Los Angeles. When you get a bite 
and the cork goes under, don’t fool away 
any time. If the fish is light enough, throw 
him over your head, but if he is too heavy, 
pull him right along in shore. Have that 
line strong ‘enough so that you can tow a 
hundred pound ‘fish ashore without any 
trouble. I do not believe in going into 
action under-gunned.” 

Shades of Ike Walton! 

Finally the day of departure arrived. 
The camping equipment was complete. 
The main battery in tackle was a six- 
ounce rod, heavy double-tapered line 
backed with a hundred yards of twelve- 
thread Cuttyhunk, a large single-action 
reel, flies, spinners and other funny 
gadgets. 

The cars were nosed northward. Two 
were in the other car, and “Her High- 
shared the front seat and turns at 
the wheel with me. In order that the time 
might not hang heavily we had provided 
ourselves with reading matter—folders 
about Oregon and the Rogue. Her High- 
ness read aloud as I drove: “The Rogue 
is considered to be the finest fly-fishing 
stream in the world. Fifteen-pound steel- 
head, forty-pound salmon! Think of it!” 

I did. 

At the end of the first day we were 
nearly four hundred miles nearer our goal. 
As the second day wore on we began to 


ness” 


cross rivers, most inviting rivers, too— 
the Sacramento, the Pitt, the McCloud. 
Ordinarily I would have wrecked the 


tackle box in my haste to fish them. But 
no! “On to the Rogue!” 

By and by the famous Klamath. Some 
say that it is a better river for steelhead 
than the Rogue. Remembering this, the 
struggle here was intense. In fact, I suc- 
ceeded in passing it up only by mentally 
lashing myself to the seat and repeating 
over and over, “Fifteen-pound steelhead, 
forty-pound salmon!” 

Early the next morning we crossed the 
Oregon line. As non- -resident cars must be 
registered as soon as possible, a stop was 
made at Ashland for this purpose. As the 
car-registering formality was in progress 
a jovial soul sauntered up and introduced 
himself, stating that he -was a local game 
warden and as such welcomed us to Ore- 
gon. Rather nice of him, I thought. 

My first question can easily be guessed. 

“Steelhead? Sure! Plenty of ’em.” With 
this he produced a map. In fact, he pro- 
duced it with so little hesitation and fum- 
bling around that it looked as if he had been 
advised of our coming. “After you leave 
Medford, you take this road... . Wonder- 
ful fishing right at this point. Incidentally, 
Smith’s Camp is right there too. Wonder- 
ful meals, all sorts of supplies. Wonderful 
people, the Smiths.” 


A L this enthusiasm should have w arned 
us that there was something rotten in 
Denmark, but at that time I still had faith 
in all mankind and believed that there was 
really a Santa Claus. 

Medford at last! Almost to the end of 
the long trail. There would be fish in the 
pan by night. Bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm, I reached over and smacked Her 
Highness a wallop on the back. “Hurray, 
kid! Whoop-eeee! Fifteen-pound steel- 
head, forty-pound salmon!” 

Before going to the river, it was de- 
cided that we would visit the principal 
sporting goods store, merely to see if their 
advice checked with the warden’s. Not 
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doubted the warden. Here and 


that we 
there posters were to be seen that read, 


“This is a great country.” The slogan is 
no exaggeration. 

Entering what looked to be one of the 
main sporting goods stores, I cleared my 
throat loudly by way of announcing my 
presence. The proprietor, clerk, or what- 
ever he was, approached with no great 
show of interest. At least, it seemed that 
way when compared to the reception the 
warden had given us. 

I confided that I had driven all the way 
from Los Angeles for a try at steelhead. 
Before he had a chance to answer, I had 
produced the map and pointed to the spot 
that the warden had recommended and 
asked what he thought of the place. “In 
other words,” I added, “here I am. Now 
where are all those steelhead that I have 
heard so much about?” 


T this point he picked up a match and 
started chewing the end of it. “Mmm. 
Mmm.” More chewing. Finally, when the 
match has been reduced to pulp, “Afraid 
you won't get any steelhead this time of 
year. Run’s all over.’ 

I blinked to clear my vision. It was like 
a fighter down for the count of nine. “You 
say—you say run’s all over?” 

“Sure it’s all over. I don’t expect there’s 
been a steelhead in the river since April, 
and then just stragglers from fall.” 

“But,” I insisted, “a man living along 
the river, the warden and five or six other 
people wrote that the river was full of 
steelhead. Surely they would have no oc- 
casion—” 

“Aw,” said the clerk, “those birds 
wouldn’t know a steelhead if they saw one. 
You can’t believe nothing they tell you.” 

I thanked him and walked out of the 
store.. Outside, in the car, Her Highness 
was waiting patiently. How was [I to tell 
her? I tried to be unconcerned. “That 
fellow in there says that the steelhead run 
is over, and that there is not one in the 
river. Can you imagine such a dumb ox 
running a store? Let’s look for the real 
store. Doesn't pay to waste time with a 
place like that.” 

We eventually found the place in ques- 
tion. It took but one glance at the window 
display to know that this was the real 
place. Even the clerk had a different man- 
ner—smiling, alert, interested. I lost no 
time in coming to the point. “Are there 
any steelhead in the Rogue at this time?” 

“No, I’m afraid not. I’ve been around 
here for the past twenty years, and I’ve 
never known them to be in the river at 
this time. Now, along about August or 
September—” 

“Well, then, how about rainbows, dollies, 
brooks, browns—any kind of trout?” 

“Well, let’s see. About the best place 
for you would be either Crater or Dia- 
mond Lake, but the roads aren’t open yet. 
Can’t get any further than Prospect. I 
don’t believe you will have much luck 
anywhere around here, just now at least. 
When the rivers get lower, say about 
August or September .. .” 

I thanked him and left. Sadly I imparted 
the information to Her Highness. We 
gathered the members of the tribe together 
and went into a huddle. It was decided that 
we would at least wet a few flies in the 
river, just to say that we had “fished the 
Rogue.” Surely, no one would be so brazen 
as to ask if we actually took fish from the 
river. Then, too, there was always the 
possibility that a few stragglers might be 
lurking in some of the pools. 

In less than an hour we were on the 
banks of the Rogue. I took one look and 
was completely convinced that those who 

ad spoken of it as the Roaring Rogue 
had in no way exaggerated the matter. I 
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The Rogue River below Medford, Oregon 


continued to look at the riv er, and at the 
same time to think of that six-ounce rod 
that I cherished. Secretly I thought that it 
was probably just as well that the steel- 
head were absent at this time. On the next 
trip I could equip myself with a “cane 
pole, plenty heavy.” 


Y late afternoon everything in camp 

was shipshape, and a try at the river 
could not reasonably be postponed. Before 
going in, however, I called Her Highness 
aside. I told her of my wishes as to the 
disposition of certain trinkets and other 
little personal things, in case anything 
should happen. After taking her hand for 
a moment, I told her what a good little pal 
she had always been. 

Then I waded out. Needless to say, I 
waded out cautiously. A Royal Coach- 
man dangled at the end of the leader. An 
eddy was spotted that looked as if it might 
be fishy. Great pains were taken to place 
the fly in the neatest and most approved 
manner, for the others had been the target 
of several orations on the proper manner 


of placing a fly—and they were watching. 

Again and again the fly was cast and re- 
trieved, but nothing happened. The tem- 
perature of the water gave one the feeling 
of wading around in-a giant ice-cream 
freezer. This and other likely places were 
whipped, up, down and crossways. Every 
fly in the book was tried, but with the 
same effect. But there was still an ace in 
the hole. A small Colorado spinner nestled 
in the corner of the book—a thing to be 
shunned if one cares for his pet fly rod, 
especially in that heavy water. But these 
were desperate moments. 

On the second cast something struck. In 
a mill-race of this sort, even a very small 
fish will lead one to believe, momentarily 
at least, that he has hooked nothing less 
than a leaping tuna. However, this one 
was not a tuna, nor even a steelhead, but a 
small salmon of a new species that was 
being introduced to those waters, as the 
manager of the hatchery afterward ex- 
plained. 

Again and again the spinner was cast 
hither and yon, (Continued on page 68) 
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Sanctuary 


What a Western State has accomplished with game refuges 


AST fall I had occasion to spend most 
of the month of November within 
and around one of our game ref- 
uges, located. a few miles from the 
state’s capital. This refuge, which was 
established in 1924, is situated in a very 
excellent turkey range, but this country 
had been quite thoroughly shot out for 
a long time because of its accessibility, 
regardless of the fact that for many years 
the bag limit had been but two birds per 
season and the season only eleven days 
in length. 

I arrived two or three days before the 
opening of the season, and found both 
the refuge and the surrounding country 
heavily populated with turkeys. As usual, 
the eve of the opening found the woods 
full of hunters. They were giving the 
artillery a final inspection, discussing the 
relative merits of rifles and shotguns, and 
indulging in the usual optimistic prophe- 
cies for the morrow. Exactly thirty min- 
utes before sunrise the barrage opened 
up, and by nine o'clock the first turkey- 
bedecked cars began returning to town. 

I left that evening, and did not return 
until about the middle of the season. I 
found that a strange thing had happened 
during my absence. The turkey popula- 
tion within the refuge had increased very 
materially, and the shooting, while still 





heavy, was moving in toward its boun- 
daries. 
On the last day of the season I met 


a friend leaving the woods empty-handed, 
and inquired where his turkeys were. 

“In vour darned refuge,” he retorted 
whimsically. “I've just chased the last 
one inside. If I'd had a rifle instead of 
a shotgun, I'd have nailed him before 
he got over the line!” 

This was almost literally 


true, yet two 


weeks later the birds were much scarcer 
upon the refuge than they had been at 


the end of the scason, and the entire out- 
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side area was again populated, albeit much 
more thinly than before the season opened. 
Thus the refuge idea again definitely vin- 
dicated itself. 

I do not know just how many turkeys 
were shot around this sanctuary, but it 
was several times the number for the aver- 
age year of the pre-refuge era. And given 
reasonably good propagating conditions 
next spring, the number will be just as 
large next season—and for all time to 
come so long as the refuge is maintained. 

The theory is that the stock upon a 
game refuge builds up to the saturation 
point, which is thereafter always main- 
tained because of absolute protection, and 
the subsequent production overflows into 
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the surrounding hunting territory. Thus, 
though the open hunting country may be 
completely shot out during any given year, 
irreparable injury can not be done, since 
the refuge will again stock the shooting 
area the following year to a greater or 
less extent. 

It has sometimes been advanced 
that a properly constructed refuge system 
may supplant all restrictions upon hunt- 
ing, but many factors enter in to make 
the scheme impracticable. The best that 
any such system can be. expected to do, 
and the best that any of them are doing 
today, is to act as a shock-absorber at 
such times, or in such localities, as the 
restrictive laws do not offer adequate 
protection. 

In most Western States, though the 
game laws apply with equal force to all 
sections, there are areas around the cen- 
ters of population where the game has 
been nearly or completely exterminated, 
and other less accessible regions where it 
still flourishes in its pristine abundance. 
In the latter case, refuges would have 
been superfluous, but in the former they 
would have saved the game supply. 


N New Mexico at the present time there 

are 118 refuges, embracing about 2,- 
250,000 acres of ‘land. They range in size 
from quail sanctuaries of a hundred acres 
or less to big-game refuges covering 75,- 
000 acres or more. They average about 
10,600 acres, and are fairly uniformly 
distributed over the game range of the 
state, except upon Indian Reservations. 
where the state has no control over the 
hunting. 

We have some very definite ideas re- 
garding the establishment and maintenance 
of refuges—ideas which may not be ap- 
plicable anywhere in this vale of tears 
except New Mexico, but which have been 
evolved through several years of experi- 

















ment and scem to fit our needs and con- 
ditions. 


We think there is a very worth-while 


psy chological advantage in the word 
“refuge” as opposed to “preserve” or 
“reserve.” In our. state, we must 


necessarily, depend for refuge protection 
to a great extent upon voluntary respect 
for the system, and the term “refuge” 
appeals to the sense of chivalry innate 
in almost every one. 

I even wish we had thought to call 
them sauctuaries instead of refuges when 
the system was inaugurated, that being a 
term still more strongly suggestive of 
a place not to be invaded by any seli- 
respecting person. Admittedly there is no 
logic in this, but it is a fact that the 
terms “preserve” and “sanctuary” do not 
call up the same mental images. Aiter 
all, wild-life conservation still dwells 
largely within the realm of sentiment, 
and it is good business to take advantage 
of any sentimental whimsy that may pre- 
sent itself. 


NDOUBTEDLY, the most impor- 

tant factor influencing the suceess of 
any refuge system is a wise selection of 
areas. In New Mexico we have little 
money for the purchase or lease of land; 
so what I have to say on this subject re- 
lates principally to public domain and 
private lands offered gratis for the pur- 
pose. We try to adhere strictly to the fol- 
lowing rules: 


The area proposed must be exactly 





Sanctuary 


We will not create a refuge without as- 
surance that the surrounding territory 
will be open to public shooting, except in 
the case of waterfowl resting grounds, 
when we grab anything that we can get 
that is suitable. We do not believe in 
establishing refuges for the benefit of 
private individuals or clubs. 

In short, each proposal must pass the 
acid test of the two questions: is it neces- 
sary; and is the area suitable in the mat- 
ter of adaptability, location and size? In 
some cases it has been necessary to pre- 


This lion, taken on a refuge, probably killed a deer a week 


purpose. We will not 
create a refuge upon an area which is 
just fairly good; we would rather have 
no refuge at all than a poor one. To this 
end, each proposed area is thoroughly 
studied by a competent naturalist before 
it is accepted, and must measure up to 
our preconceived standards. 

We allow no one’s desires to influence 
us in the selection of sites. We could 
probably put most of the state into refuges 
by simply accepting all offers, and some 
of the offers amount almost to demands. 
In order for the refuge system to retain 
the support and confidence of the sports- 
men, we believe that it must be plainly 
apparent that any areca closed to hunting 
by the Department is closed for no other 
purpose than to increase the game supply. 

We will not be inveigled into creating 
a large refuge when a small one will serve 
the purpose. Not infrequently a ranch- 
man who has offered his holdings for 
refuge purposes becomes miffed and de- 
mands that we take it all or leave it all. 
If his attitude cannot be changed, we 
drop the project completely. 


adapted to the 


the remnants of a disappearing 
species by throwing refuges around the 
animals where they are found, and in 
such instances we must of course some- 
times sacrifice other considerations. 

Let me repeat: the only possible reason 
for the existence of a game refuge is that 
it may restock the surrounding country. 
Bearing that fact in mind, it follows that 
the area must be as small as_ possible, 
considering all of the related factors. The 
larger the refuge, the greater the tendency 
for colonies of animals to live and die 
in its interior without ever leaving its 
confines. 

Certain biological laws operate to ad- 
just the numbers of a species to its en- 
vironment. In an area larger than the 
animals customarily range over, these 
laws become operative and prevent a sur- 
plus being produced. To be effective, a 

game ate must produce far more game 

than it is capable of supporting, and it 
must therefore be small enough so that 
the surplus will readily drift off. 

As a concrete illustration, banding 
operations have demonstrated that the 


serve 


great majority of quail never get more 
than a mile or two from the place where 
they are hatched. In the center of a 
quail refuge five miles square, therefore, 
we note periods of great congestion al- 
ternating with seasons of scarcity, the 
latter due to the ravages of epidemic dis- 
ease or some other cause, and representing 
a waste of birds. It would have been far 
better to establish ten or more small 
sanctuaries of the same aggregate area, 
each surrounded by shooting grounds. 


Large refuges are justified only as a tem- 





Turkeys on the White Mountain Refuge 


porary expedient to control hunting in 
regions where the game is all but ex- 
terminated, and should be cut up as soon 
as the saturation point is approached i 
the interior. 

Needless to say, a refuge is of no value 
if it is a refuge on paper only. It must be 
protected against hunting by some means. 
Obviously, the Pennsylvania system, 
where each important sanctuary ‘has its 
resident guardian, is the most effective. 
3ut it is equally obvious that a state such 
as New Mexico, with less than a hundred 
thousand dollars revenue, cannot maintain 
a man on each of 118 refuges and at the 
same time keep up the thousand and one 
other activities that a game department is 
called upon to attend to. 

The next best thing is to locate and 
mark the boundaries so that there will 
be little possibility of unintentional tres- 
pass, and to sell the refuge idea to the 
public so that intentional invasion will 
be negligible. 

On the first count, perhaps the most 
important specification is the proper lo- 
cation of the boundaries. Survey lines 
make woefully poor boundaries. They are 
perfectly plain on a map, but generally 
are impossible to locate on the ground. 


HEREVER it is at all possible 

we make our refuge lines follow 
water-courses, well-defined ridges, roads, 
trails, fences, or some other unmistak- 
able feature of topography or culture. To 
say that a refuge is bounded on the north 
by a certain township line means nothing 
to the average hunter; but if we say that 
the line runs up Dead Man’s Gulch to 
the point where it is crossed by the Mo- 
gollon-Black Mountain trail, thence south 
along this trail to the O-Bar-O drift fence, 
even a tenderfoot can find it. 

In posting the boundaries, our idea is 
to make them as nearly fool-proof as pos- 
sible; not to rest upon the requirement of 
the law. We use two sizes of posters, 
both made of heavy-gauge enameled 
metal, one 8 x 12 (Continued on page 75) 
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\ we “Oh, yuh honey!” 
Vy muttered Billas he 
*7--—— picked his way 
through the brush. 
“Ah knowed yuh 
wuz on p’int some- 
whar” 


An unknown setter beats the champion 


THE STORY SO FAR 

Bill Jackson, an old darky dog trainer, 
is heavily in debt to Don Fuller, a schem- 
ing banker. In the past Bill trained many 
champions for Colonel Chesterton. Since 
the Colonel’s death the world has been 
hard on Bill. Fuller wants a white setter 
which belongs to Aunt Mary, Bill’s wife. 
With the aid of Dr. Taylor, an old friend 
of the Colonel’s, Bill plans to enter this 
setter, Mary’s Girl, in the National Cham- 
pionship. The Doctor hopes some one may 
take a fancy to the dog and pay Bill enough 
for her to get him out of debt. The day of 
the big race dawns. Mary’s Girl has drawa 
Manitoba Jack as a brace mate. The gal- 
lery concedes that the big pointer with 
many winnings to his credit is the logical 
champion; no living dog can beat him. In 
the early part of the race he shows his 
great superiority—a bird dog par excel- 
lence. As the gruelling heat progresses the 
little setter makes friends. Her bird work 
is perfect and her stamina wonderful to 
behold. Time is about up. Mary’s Girl is 
running strong, while Jack plainly shows 
the strain. The score is tied on coveys. 
Then the pointer makes a find. Mary’s Girl 
is called to honor the point, but she has 
disappeared. The judges order Vance, the 
pointer’s handler, to flush the birds. Vance 
passes his dog and then, for the first time, 
he sees that Mary’s Girl has the covey. 
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ANCE started forward. The dis- 

tant sound of Bill's assembly 

whistle rang in his ears. His heart 

pounded, spurred by the excitement 
of doing something that he knew good 
sportsmanship and field-trial regulations 
prohibited—stealing another dog’s point. 
Jack himself, the winner of fourteen pre- 
vious stakes, had never stooped to cheat 
a competitor out of a point. 

Unnoticed by Vance, one of the judges 
had moved around to the side of the 
thicket to spot the location from which 
the covey would flush. As Vance reached 
down to shake a fallen sapling the judge 
sensed the situation. 

“Steady, Mr. Vance!” warned the 
judge. “Stand where you are, please!” 

After an examination of the situation, 
followed by a brief conference of the 
judges, one of them turned to the mar- 
shal: “Call Jackson in to handle his dog.” 

“Can you beat it?” exclaimed a spec- 
tator. “She’s been on point all the time 
the pointer was working a cold trail. 
Man! What a birdy bitch, as steady as the 
Rock of Gibraltar! Look at that style!” 

Down through the woods blustered Bill, 
breathless, his lower jaw drooping and 
his eyes sparkling with anticipation. 

“Wha—-wha is she, Jedge?” stammered 
the old darky as he scrambled off his 
horse at the edge of the cover. 


“Your point. Handle your dog, Jack- 
son, and take her up.” 

“Oh, yuh honey!” muttered Bill as he 
picked his way through the brush. “Ah 
knowed yuh wuz on p’int somewhar. 
Lawd bless me, yuh done wiped de big 
dawg’s eye at de finish!’ 

Ten feet in front of Mary’s Girl roared 
a covey of quail as Bill walked ahead of 
her. The tie score was broken! The two 
handlers took up their dogs amid showers 
of congratulations from their respective 
admirers. 


NDY WALTERS, the famous sports 

writer and bird-dog authority, who 

was covering the trial for The American 

Field, signaled Bill to stand aside so that 

bo ‘om take some snap-shots of Mary’s 
irl. 

“Thanks, Bill,” he said. “It’s a pity the 
old Colonel couldn’t have been here to- 
day. As a sponsor of the long-haired dog, 
it would have done his heart good to see 
that the day of the setter, even if she 
isn’t a Chesterton product, is not over. 
That was the greatest heat ever staged 
by the National Championship Associa- 
tion, and I’ve seen every one since the 
first, in 1895, when you piloted Lady 
Chesterton to the championship. Yes, it’s 
a pity that bitch isn’t pedigreed. If she 
were, you could name your price on her. 























How much do you want—” 

“Gentlemen,” called out the mar- 
shal to an excited gallery, “the judges will 
announce their decisions at the club-house 
in fifteen minutes.” 

Colonel Merry spoke at length for the 
judges. The sun had almost disappeared 
and the frosty chill of the approaching 
twilight made the spectators impatient for 
the judge to announce the decision. He 
continued: “There is one requirement of 
a national champion, and that is merit, 
which includes many factors, such as 
speed, range, style, appearance, control, 
stamina and last but not least, intelli- 
gence with the will and ability to find 
and handle game. Mary’s Girl and Mani- 
toba Jack possessed in variable degrees 
all of these qualities. The judges were 
unanimous in their decision: first place 
and National Champion, Mary’s Girl; 
runner-up, Manitoba—” 


HE gallery’s attention was distracted 

by the roar of an approaching motor. 
A car stopped near the crowd, and two 
obviously excited occupants scrambled 
out. Don Fuller, followed by a tall man 
wearing a huge felt hat, walked rapidly 
toward the crowd. On the tall man’s 
vest, a silver star blazed in the light of 
the setting sun. 

“That’s the sheriff of Hunt County,” 
some one remarked. “I wonder what’s up.” 

Bill Jackson glanced over the heads 
of the surrounding group of would-be 
purchasers of his setter. He knew that 
Fuller’s intrusion was for no _ good 
purpose. 

Don Fuller. talked excitedly to the 
President of the field trial association: 
“Mr. Avery, I’ve just learned to-day that 
Bill Jackson, one of my tenants, is guilty 
of being an accomplice to the theft of a 
dog from the bankrupt Chesterton estate, 
of which I am executor. I have affidavits 
of two tenants who were living on the 
Chesterton plantation at the time of the 
Colonel’s death, whose sworn testimony 
I have used as a basis for swearing out 
a warrant for the arrest of Jackson. The 
sheriff and I drove to Jackson’s house 
this afternoon, and his wife told us that 
he and Doctor Taylor were away on a 
hunting trip. Upon my return to town, 
I found out that Jackson was here at 
these trials. 

“T’ve always doubted the truth of Bill 
Jackson’s story about how he obtained 


Mary’s Girl 


possession of the dog he 
calls ‘Mary’s Girl.’ So I 
made an_ investigation 
that led to my swearing 
out this warrant. When faced with « 
the facts in the case, Jackson’s wife 
admitted to the sheriff to-day that the . 
dog came from Colonel Chesterton’s 
kennels, but she claims that Colonel 
Chesterton gave her the dog. You must 
know that statement is absurd, for Colonel 
Chesterton was never known to give 
away or sell a dog from his kennels.” 

“Jackson’s wife has no evidence to 
substantiate her statement; therefore 
I intend, as the executor of the Chesterton 
estate, to indict both Jackson and his wife 
and to gain possession of the dog. The 
sheriff is here to make the arrest.” 

Mr. Avery looked puzzled and asked, 
“Well, isn’t this a matter that will have 
to be settled in court?” 

“Yes, sir,” retorted Don Fuller. “But 
I’m here to prevent that nigger from dis- 
posing of the dog, which I believe he 
intends to do. Furthermore, I hold a 
mortgage of $750, which is due day after 
to-morrow, on all of Jackson’s property, 
the dog included. 


* AS for the mortgage in that amount,” 

replied Mr. Avery, “Jackson will 
have enough money from prize fees in this 
stake to pay you the sum of $750 and 
still have a big balance. But the point that 
concerns the officials of this trial is 
whether Mary’s Girl is legally owned as 
represented. Of course, if she’s a stolen 
dog, the decision of the judges will have 
to be rendered accordingly. And I must 
admit that the dog’s entry without a record 
of registration, together with the fact that 
she has all the earmarks and the qualities 
of the old Chestertons, makes it appear 
that you may be right.” 

Mr. Avery assembled the members of 
the directing committee and the judges. 
After a brief discussion, Don Fuller, the 
sheriff and the owners and handlers were 
asked to join the conference. Bill Jackson 
tremblingly related his story: 

“Gemmuns, ah’s gwine to tell yuh de 
truf. Marse Arthur and me hab de young 
dawgs on de plains in Dakota dat fall 


Ella wuz 


dat Miss 
sick. He left fur home right away, but 
*fo’ he go he says to me, ‘Bill, yuh keep 
on down de circuit wid de dawgs.’ ’Bout 
a month later, while ah wuz at de South- 


when news come 


wes’ern in Oklahomy, ‘long come dat 
tel’gram fur me to come home quick, 
’cause Marse Arthur wuz daid too. 

“When ah gits back, ah seed dis bitch 
fur de fust time. Mah ol’ ’oman hab her 
in a big hamper basket in de cabin. Den 
ah ask her what one dem four bitches in 
de kennels whelped dat puppy while ah 
wuz away. She splained to me dat a 
white man done gib her dat pup to cure it 
of ’stemper an’ he ain’t come back. After 
dat, ah axed her ag’in "bout de white 
man, but she just say he ain’t come back, 
an’ nebber would talk no mo’ ‘bout it. 

“She keep dat sickly lookin’ puppy hid 
away, an’ take her wid us when we move 
to Mr. Fuller’s place. Dat’s all ah knows 
how come we git dat bitch, an’ foh Gawd, 
ah done tell yuh de—de—truf.” Bill Jack- 
son hung his head, his rugged frame rock- 
ing with emotion. 

Don Fuller shouted out, “You lying 
rascal!” Then turned to Mr. Avery and 
said, “I believe that you'll agree with 
me that Jackson’s own statement is a lie 
on the face of it and justifies the action 
I have taken.” 


“PYARDON me, Mr. President,” inter- 
rupted the owner of Manitoba Jack. 
“It certainly is evident that there is a rea- 
sonable doubt as to the legal ownership 
of Mary’s Girl. Under the existing rules 
of the association, she is, therefore, dis- 
qualified from receiving the award. I wish 
to register a formal protest against her 
as a qualified competitor in this—” 
A drawling feminine voice broke in 
through the dusky atmosphere. “Lemme 
see dat sheriff!” (Continued on page 97) 
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One-Shot Bill 


He never shot more than once at a moose, and then— 


By C. RUSSELL 


OR three consecutive seasons Bill 


held a record. It was a record of 
which he might well have been 
proud, for he had never used more 

than one shot to bring down his game. 
In fact, he was dubbed “One Shot Bill.” 
In this esteemed company I started 


for the bush, bent on getting a particular 
tales of which, wonderful to hear, 
had come to our ears. Undoubtedly it 
was another case of an animal with 
charmed life, for a few had seen this bull 
and this few had seen and missed. Ac- 
cording to report, his range constituted 

radius of not more than ten or twelve 


moose, 


We camped on a beautiful little lake 


miles around Lac Nocl, for he had never 
been seen farther away. All of this 
strengthens the theory of some that a 
moose lives and dics in country not twelve 
or fifteen miles from where it is born. 

Be that as it may, on this possibility 
we traveled some one hundred and eighty 
miles northeast of the city of Quebec to 
a village on the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence River. Here we were met by 
our carter, M’sieu Berubé, a_ typical 
French-Canadian, who had a farm, a wife 
and fourteen children. It was Sunday, and 
the people of that country proclaimed it 
so in no uncertain terms. 

As we rode along in our bouncing 
buggy, with a buckboard laden with our 
grub and duffle and driven by one of 
Berubé’s following close on our 
heels, we passed by all manner of con- 
veyances filled with the family or part 
of the family going to church. They were 
coming in from miles around, some leav- 
ing their homes long before sunup to he 
on time for early mass. All were dressed 


sons 


in their Sunday best. The boys looked, 
and undoubtedly felt, most uncomfort- 
able in high, white, turn-down, stiff col- 


lars and flowing red or neckties. 
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green 


Leaving the town behind, our road ran 
along a river which we crossed a number 
of times over wooden bridges painted red. 
They looked like Jersey barns to me, for 
they were enclosed on two sides and 
roofed to prevent damage from heavy 
snows in the winter. Alders were begin- 
ning to turn yellow, and there was a tang 
in the air that betokened an early fall. 

We passed through another town. Many 
miles back we had spotted the steeple of 
the church, which, as usual, was by far 
the largest and most imposing building 
The streets were de- 
and not 


in the community. 
serted as we clattered through, 





MacGREGOR 


until we passed the church did we un- 
derstand where every human was. They 
were just coming out. 

The inhabitants of that village num- 
bered not over five hundred persons. That 
church was built to hold five thousand, 
and it looked to us as if it had had a 
capacity crowd. It is a revelation to drive 
through the outlying districts of the 
province of Quebec on a Sunday. 

The farm of M’sicu Rioux was our first 
stop, which gave us an opportunity to 
rest and feed our horses and ourselves 
as well. M’sieu’s family had partly gone 
to church that morning, for the buckboard 
would hold but six persons. Therefore, 
upon entering the spacious kitchen, dining 
and sitting room, we were greeted by only 
eleven of the household, of varying ages. 

Luckily they had eaten, and were sit- 
ting about the edge of the room. The men 
and boys were smoking and spitting and 
spitting and smoking, and the women and 
girls were looking and whispering. I was 
struck by the size of the cook stove, 
but upon second thought realized it was 
more than a luxury; it was a necessity. 
The walls of the home were covered with 
calendars and newspaper clippings, and 
in the most conspicuous places, here and 
there, were prints of a religious char- 
acter. 


FE. were hungry and ate what was 
put before us, which was in the 
form of a “mulligan.” It wasn't so bad, 
but some of the youngsters in the room 
had evidently not had enough at their 
meal and started to march by in single 
file, dipping into the pot with their hands. 
Ever since that grab-bag party, we have 
eaten sandwiches about a mile from the 
farm. 
Our route now took us through an area 
devastated by fire the year before. The 


Where he fell. The outlet of Lac Noel 




















One-Shot Bill 





Then he took a step farther out to get a better view 


charred and blackened stumps and down 
timber bore mute evidence of what had 
been. What a relief finally to cross the 
river and be enveloped by tall green fir 
and spruce and to escape the punky odor 
of burned forests! It had begun to rain, 
and the air was cool and smelled sweetly 
of balsam. We were in the bush at last. 

The road was now but a rough lumber 
trail, and it was far more comfortable 
to walk than ride. But a short distance 
from the river we noticed where a large 
cow moose had crossed the trail, and 
though this track was an old one, it gave 
us our first thrill. Two hours of walking 
brought us to camp at Racy Lake. Here 
we were first heralded by the ever-present 
squawks of moose birds, and then by the 
cheers and chatter of the French guardian 
and his wife and our Indian guides as 
they piled from their cabin to greet us. 

If we had only arrived an hour sooner, 
we were told. “It too bad. A big bull— 
oh, nice beeg one—to that point there 
feeding all the time. Maybe he come to- 
night by the call!” 

Bill had little faith in this prophecy, 
and was. content to remain comfortably 
in camp to dry out and ply Madame with 
questions regarding what had taken place 
during the long winter and summer just 
passed. 


STEADY drizzle of rain made sitting 

in a canoe far from pleasant, yet the 
prospect of a big bull in the vicinity, 
possibly answering and coming to our 
call, helped me forget that I was squat- 
ting in a steadily increasing pool of water. 
Joe, my guide, paddled quietly down the 
lake. I say “quietly.” Yes, his paddle was 
quite noiseless except for the dripping 
drops streaming from the blade; but with 
each stroke he grunted and gulped, and 
I wondered if he were sick or merely 
disgusted with faring forth on such a dis- 
agreeable evening. 

I soon learned, however, it was habit, 
and Joe’s grunt continued at intervals 
throughout the entire trip. In fact, he 
is probably grunting now. Yet Joe might 
well dislike leaving the warm shelter of 
the cabin in view of his attire. A hat, 
or rather a felt halo, encircled his head, 
for the crown had long since dropped out. 


He wore an old blue double-breasted coat, 
a linen shirt without a collar, trousers 
many times patched and rubber packs 
that leaked freely—so freely, in fact, that 
upon his stepping into the canoe one day 
I was squirted as if by a water pistol. 

How many Joes have been pitied by un- 
suspecting sports and outfitted on the spot 
with a suitable rig? I gave Joe a hat. He 
wore it with pride. The following year 
Joe guided a friend of mine and again 
appeared with that crownless headgear. 
Joe also has fourteen children. 


E moored by a little island opposite 

the designated point and started 
calling. Joe’s call was different from any 
other I had ever heard, either human or 
from the few cows I have had the good 
fortune to hear; yet I have never heard 
two cow moose that sounded alike. He 
got results, however, and was reputed 
to be a good caller. 

It was a perfect night to call, for 
the wind barely rippled the lake’s sur- 
face. That beseeching sound issuing 
from the bark horn echoed and re- 
echoed among the hills. Ew-w-ugh! 
Ew-oo-ugh! Oh-h-h-h-h-oh! Abruptly it 
ended, and all was still. A flock of shel- 
drake whistled over our heads and, bank- 
ing sharply, landed in the cove on the far 
side of the point with a swishing splash. 

Again Joe called, in even more plead- 
ing tones. We strained our ears for an 
answer, but there was none. A half hour 
passed without results, when, as if by 
magic, a great, ugly cow moose stood 
motionless on the point directly opposite 
us. For perhaps five minutes she remained 
still and then, with a flip of an ear, walked 
slowly into the lake up to her belly to 


eed. 

What little wind there was was in our 
favor, and we waited patiently for a bull 
to follow her. Each time she ducked her 
head for food, Joe would call in a most 
plaintive way. I felt sure that no bull 
could resist from putting in an appear- 
ance. It was now getting late, and I knew 
if something didn’t happen soon I 
wouldn’t be able to sce the sights, much 
less distinguish a good head from a poor 
one at a distance of fifty yards. 

My heart was in my mouth as a bull 


grunted in the timber. The cow stopped 
feeding, but didn’t budge. Joe tried to per- 
suade that bull to show himself. We heard 
a sharp rap as one of his horns hit a 
tree trunk, and this sound seemed nearer 
than before. For many minutes we 
strained our eyes in vain. 

Finally the cow deliberately turned and 
mounted the bank, shook herself like a 
big dog might, and disappeared into the 
shadow of the trees. The silence was un- 
broken. Then a loon laughed at us, and 
we realized that night had fallen and the 
first day’s hunt was over. 

Five miles of portage and six miles of 
water brought us the next noon to our 
main camp, on a beautiful little lake. On 
our way we knocked over the only three 
grouse we had seen so far with a .22 auto- 
matic I had brought along for the pur- 
pose. They were evidently far from plenti- 
ful. We surmised that, because of a wet 
spring and the seemingly large number 
of fox tracks, the birds had suffered. 

Getting camp in shape took up the rest 
of the day, but Joe had heard a bull 
grunt and he couldn’t resist a few calls 
before turning in. The only answer this 
time was that of a barred owl far across 
the lake at the outlet. This aroused me 
from a peaceful doze in front of the cabin 
fireplace. 


ALWAYS get a great kick in calling 

a barred owl into camp, and this I 
proceeded to do. Before I had finished 
three owls were perched high in an old 
white birch tree, talking, barking and 
scolding at one another. Their meeting 
ended in what sounded like a free-for-all 
scrap. Then the feathery beat of wings 
resounded as they vanished into the black 
of night. 

Ice had formed in the water bucket over 
night, and the next day was crisp and 
clear as a bell. A mile or so away was 
a little pond literally teaming with trout. 
Bill and I decided we must have a try 
at it. It was as if we were moving along 
the trail in a world of gold as the sun 
streamed through the leaves of aspen and 
birch and wild cherry, once green but 
now a mass of fluttering yellow. 

We had not gone half a mile when I, 
in the lead, (Continued on page 77) 
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Often a pair of birds would jump close in the thin stuff 


Miucking for Mallards 


How many times has thin mud deprived you of a good shoot? Here’s how 


By KENDRICK KIMBALL 































ee HEY’RE way back in the bog,” 
asserted Lars, mopping his face 
with a bandanna. “Hundreds of 
em.” 

The young Norwegian farmer took 
a swig from his water jug. He was a 
husky youth, straight as the push pole 
jutting from his skiff and burned the 
color of oak leaves. “That storm of yes- 
terday drove ’em from the lake,” he re- 
sumed. “They'll be takin’ things easy 
a while.” 

We climbed an upturned stump 
which served as an observation post. 
Tawny in the late sunlight, the 
marsh swept on to the horizon, its ’ 
back stretches somber with ap- 
proaching dusk. Somewhere in 
the vastness, voices were raised 
to speed the coming of the moon. 
Wild and free they rode to us, 
the voices of mallards fresh from 
the North. 

“Yep, they’re restin’ up a bit.” 
my boatman grunted. “Dozin’ and 
dabblin’ and preenin’ themselves 
like a lot of Pekin ducks in a barn- 
yard. Aggravatin’ cusses, ain't they ?’ 

Lars was conservative by nature. 
or he would have chosen a_ stronger 
term. The stragglers into the marsh dur- 
ing the day shied from live decoys. The re- 
mainder did not return until sundown, 
when legal shooting expired. All night 
long the darkness stirred with ghostly 
splashings. But at the first pallor of dawn, 
the pot-holes roared with climbing wings. 
and one and all, the greenheads and 
blacks streamed to the open water. 

My companion accepted our reverses 
stoically. Deep in his viking heart the 
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splendor of October transcended the ma- 
terial rewards of gunning. He sensed my 
hopelessness, and wavered between pity 
and amusement. “You're takin’ things too 
seriously,” he complained. “Ducks can 










The ski strap fits tightly over the instep 


always be got if you're willin’ to work for 
em.” 

“Always?” IT questioned. 

“Sure,” replied Lars with an affirma- 
tive nod. “I'll prove it—tomorrow, if 


you're willin’. Jump-shootin’, The best 
you've ever seen.” 

“Where?” 

“In the bog, of course.” 

I stared incredulously. By tradition, the 
bog was a closed world. Its shaggy is- 
lands were girded by muck that knew no 
bottom. The trees on the ridges were 
dwarfed by water sucking at their roots, 
and waved scraggly arms in warning. 

A misstep, and the intruder was plunged 

into a bubbling inkiness. No sane per- 
son entered the bog, at least to my 
knowledge. 

Divining my misgivings, Lars 
smiled confidently, and perhaps a 
bit superiorly. Then he pointed to 
a gallinule traversing a mat of 
weeds. “That rice hen walks 
where other birds would sink,” 
he lectured. “Nothin’ wonderful 
*bout it. His feet are just out of 
proportion to the rest of his 

body. Don’t that suggest any- 

thin’ ?” 
I shook my head. 

“Skis,” exulted Lars, wondering 

at my stupidity. “Tomorrow we ski 

the bog.” 
The next morning Lars produced 
from the rafters of the boat-house two 
pairs of skis, patterned after those used in 
winter sports. The skis were about eight 
feet long and ten inches wide. They were 
made of light, supple ash and fitted over 
the instep by a leather strap. Setting down 
his lantern, he demonstrated the proper 
method of locomotion. 

“Skiing will come to you naturally. Be 
sure to work upwind so the ducks won't 
hear you.” He glanced at me doubtfully. 
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“Whatever you do, don't try any side 
shots.” 

A clear, starry sky canopied the marsh. 
When Lars scanned the east, however, I 
detected an undertone of disappointment. 
“South wind comin’ up with the sun, dang 
it. That means a fog.” 

And foggy it became, one of those fluid, 
groping fogs which cling like a plaster 
to both land and water. We paddled si- 
lently through the rice, Lars in the lead 
and picking his direction by the riffles. 
Coots swam ahead, looming grotesquely 
and refusing to fly until we nearly ran 
them down. Before us rose a spile whose 
damp bulk seemed familiar. Then I saw 
what seemed a line of trees, but in reality 
was cane, bending with drowsy and be- 
wildered blackbirds. 

“We're here!” shouted my companion, 
pulling up his skiff. “We'll walk a couple 
gunshots apart. Remember—” he stopped 
suddenly, at a loss for words. “Oh well, 
if you have any trouble, I'll be with you 
in a jiffy.” 

He vanished into a wall of mist, leaving 
my skis beside his boat. The significance 
of his last remark had not been over- 
looked Resolving to be careful, I un- 
rolled my boots to their tops and jammed 
my feet into the straps as tightly as they 
would go. I somehow negotiated the 





Mucking tor Mallards 


This poor fellow was caught in a muskrat trap 


dredge bank, experiencing a mixture of 
elation and uneasiness as the grasses 
closed behind and I found myself in the 
stark loneliness of the bog. 

The ooze clutched hungrily at the skis, 
and an uprush of black water surged over 
my ankles. Sliding, shuffling and wading, 
I labored onward. The wet hay whipped 
at my legs, and the surface shuddered 
and quaked. Soon I was puffing and blow- 
ing, conscious of pains in my calves and 
groin. 

I discovered it easy to maintain my 
balance so long as I avoided the hum- 
mocks. The greatest difficulty lay in the 
propulsion of the skis, whose tips became 
caught in the vegetation or submerged 
roots. The most practical method of prog- 
ress was over the grasses rather than 
through them. Stamped into the muck, 
they had a tendency to bind, and kept 
me from sinking. 

A jack-snipe fluttered away like a big, 
erratic moth. A marsh wren also gave 


me a start. Dull and rayless, the sun 
slipped higher, vanishing for brief inter- 
vals. The pools smoked with vapor, which 
gave them the appearance of motion. 
Somewhere a horn sounded mournfully 
as a fisherman put out to his nets. But 
happily the wind increased, tearing great 
rents in the grayness, through which the 
light washed feebly. Then followed the 
sun, and the last of the fog trailed away 
in wisps that lingered between the ridges. 

A whistle came from Lars, who was 
abreast of me, working forward cau- 
tiously. Out of the tail of my eye I saw 
a band of ringbills coming off the lake. 
Suddenly they made a short swing, and 
pelted down over the bog with a swoosh 
that made my heart skitter. 

Lars fired frony a stooped position, 
knowing the flock would break if he arose. 
The foremost duck crumped. Another 
sailed with stiffened wings before spatting 
into the muck. 

Then it was my turn for adventure. 





The skis are patterned after those used in 
winter sports 


Out of the cattails sprang a black duck, 
a beautiful and easy target as he whistled 
toward the zenith. As I swung on to his 
bill the wild millet in which I was stand- 
ing seemed to explode. With a tremendous 
rush of air, a greenhead burst across my 
front sight, so close that his wings glinted 
purple and water shone from his breast. 


ROCKED on my skis, gun waggling 

inanely, in that hypnosis called “bog 
fever.” Quickly I shook off the indecision. 
But in my haste I committed a lamentable 
error, for instead of downing the farther 
duck and doubling the nearer I attempted 
the opposite. The greenhead sprawled 
earthward, so badly riddled that a handful 
of feathers lifted from his back, but a 
spent charge sped about his consort. 

“That last duck was asleep,” shouted 
Lars, who had witnessed the fiasco. “They 
often get up in pairs like that.” 

The black, I discovered, could not have 
qualified for the table. Nature had pro- 
vided him with an unstinted cafeteria in 
a network of tiny pools choked with 
shiners. The duck had gobbled the 
stranded minnows at his convenience, 
waddling from one pool to another and 
leaving a rut of webbed tracks as evidence. 

I obtained self-confidence gradually. 
Three mallards were dropped in sueces- 
sion, one of which I was unable to find. 
So long as the ducks jumped in front of 
me, the shooting was ridiculously easy. 
But when they threshed into the air at 
right angles or behind, it was virtually 
impossible to twist into position. 

With only one exception—a widgeon— 
they flushed at extremely short range, as 
is their habit in the bog. In the late fall, 
when the hummocks are wedged with ice, 
some are actually caught alive. Loath to 
leave their shelter, they huddle among 
the tousled grasses until numbed by frost. 
A few are strong and healthy youngsters 
who apparently have lost the migratory 
instinct, while others have not fully re- 
covered from wounds or are weak from 
forced flights in the bitterness of the 
freeze-up. Whatever their plight, the 
hunter plays a merciful rdle. Were it not 
for his intervention, they would starve 
in a snow-sealed world, or perish beneath 
the swooping owl. (Continued on page 73) 
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Unless you have fished the salt with a fly rod, ‘ 








‘you ‘don’ t imow what fishin’ is!” 


Fly With Me! 


Fishing the salt water where fish are fish 


OT a great many moons ago a 
friend of mine said to me, “You 
don’t know what fishin’ is!” 
Now under ordinary circum- 
stances I am reasonably open to sugges- 
tions. When I am informed that I don’t 
know what hunting is, I immediately be- 
come interested, for I have the feeling 
that perhaps the other fellow has spotted 
some virgin quail country. I do not resent 
his remarks. On the contrary, | am all 
ears—anxious to be convinced. 

But circumstances alter cases. If you 
had just knocked over a ten-point buck at 
two hundred yards, immediately after said 
buck had shifted into fourth speed for- 
ward, and stood gloating over your prize, 
you would resent any remarks from any- 
body to the effect that you didn’t know 
what hunting was. 

Consequently I began to swell up when 
this friend of mine started to wisecrack 
about my total ignorance of fishing. It 
so happened that I had just stepped ashore 
after six strenuous hours on the Gulf of 
Mexico. I felt as if the entire wrestling 
trust had been working me over. To be 
more exact, I had just succeeded in bring- 
ing five tarpon to gaff. 

None of these tarpon were record- 
breakers—only two of them weighed over 
a hundred pounds. If you don't believe a 
hundred pounds is heavy, ask the iceman! 
I was hot and I was tired, and I was more 
or less stuck-up. In fact, I was having 
my picture taken with the victims, as 
becomes one filled with conceit, when this 
well-meaning friend made his momentous 
remark, 

Now it becomes necessary, before going 
on with the story, to say that these five 
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By DAVID M. NEWELL 
tarpon had been caught for the motion- 
picture camera, and since to secure pic- 
tures of gaffing tarpon it is more or less 
necessary to gaff the tarpon, we had 
brought in the fish. Otherwise there would 
be five hare-lipped tarpon swimming scot- 
free in the Gulf, and my story would be 
just another lie. 

So, having explained, I shall refuse to 
read any letters accusing me of being a 
fish hog. I already have one mounted 
tarpon that must be dusted and have its 
nose wiped every little while; so I want 
no more—to say nothing of wanting to 
keep my wife. 

But when I was told that I didn’t know 
what fishing was, I squawked, “Who don't 
know what fishin’ is? What do you call 
those five corpses hangin’ there? And who 
caught ‘em? 

“W hy, I suppose they’re tarpon,” my 
friend grinned, “and you apparently admit 
without argument that you caught ‘em. 
But I still insist that you don’t know 
what real fishin’ is. Will you go to the 
Myakka River with me tomorrow?” 

“If I live the night through, and can 
open and close my hands by morning, 
and can straighten my back and put out 
the fire on my nose and arms, I'll go to 
the Myakka or anywhere else with you 
or anybody else, always provided that 
there is fishing to be done,” I replied. 

A twelve-mile drive over palmetto 
roots will unlimber the muscles as nothing 
else will. By the time we reached the river 
I could raise my right arm over my head, 
and could straighten the left without 
feeling as if there was a stilson wrench 
on my elbow. My hands were not so 
good, but I forgot them in the joy of 
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ge the bass water that lay before 

. The river wound and twisted through 
; ‘prairie country, not at all typical of 
Florida. There were steep banks, dark 
pools, rifles and old tree tops that made 
my reel finger itch. 

As I began to rig up I happened to 
notice that old Luke was tinkering around 
with a peculiar-looking outfit. Bass fishing 
to me has always meant a bait rod and 
a plug. Here was a fellow with a fly 
rod as long as from here to there! I 
‘began to laugh. 

“I thought so,” grunted Luke. “Now 
I'll just bet you a glass of red-hot soda 
water at the corner drug store that I 
catch more fish and bigger fish with my 
tackle than you do with your cedar logs!” 

“T'll take you,” I shouted, “and I'll 
have two before you get rigged up.” 


O saying, I began to shoot my old 

crippled minnow into the likely spots. 
On the second cast I nailed a three-pound- 
er, and got two more smaller ones before 
Luke was ready. I began to make much 
whoopee, but Luke didn't seem to be 
perturbed in the slightest. After a while 
he got up and began to whip the Myakka 
River. 

I hate to tell the story. I did good fish- 
ing—really better than I knew how—but 
Luke played me to a standstill. He stood 
in one place and caught sixteen bass, one 
weighing eight and one quarter pounds. 
I caught thirteen, with nothing over five 
pounds. We brought in our limit—the 
others are still living at their old stands. 
We had as fine a string of bass as you 
would care to see. 

“Luke,” I said, on the way home, 
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‘Tye got a fly rod. I’ve kept 
it six years in the vain hope 
that perhaps the day of the horse 
and buggy was not really over. 
But I have never whipped a horse 
with it yet, and perhaps you could 
show me how to use it for what 
it was inade.” 

“Boy, send for it,’ chuckled 
Luke, “an’ I'll show you more 
fun in a minute than you ever 
had before. You don't know what 
fishin’ is!” 

And this time I said nothing. 

Inside of a week I didn’t duck 
when I made my forward cast, 
and all the cuts on the back of 
my head had healed beautifully. 
Inside of two weeks it was com- 
paratively safe for a bystander to 
walk within two miles of me. The 
finest part of the show was the 
fact that I caught fish while I 
was still learning to cast! 

Trout fishermen tell me_ that 
a man must be fairly expert in 
his casting before he can expect 
to catch trout—that he must lay 
the line on the water gently, and 
that it must follow the fly. But 
I caught fish to beat the band before I 
could cast twenty feet! And as for laying 
the fly on the water first—why, I slashed 
line and rod both into the water in the 
fond hope that perhaps the fly would 
eventually land somewhere. 

But, you see, I was fishing the salt 
water, where fish are fish and everything 
else is just something to eat. When the 
tide ran out strong at Casey's Pass, great 
schools of sea-trout, yellow-jacks, lady- 
fish and robalo gathered for the feast. 
A nice little bass bug didn’t have a chance 
in the world. The second it touched the 
water it was open to attack. I cannot 
exaggerate that fishing! Every cast meant 
a strike: and if one old snook missed the 


1 caught fish to beat the band before I could cast twenty feet 
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Oh, Fly With Me! 





Every cast meant a strike 


fly, another one never failed to get it. 

I had on my outfit an automatic fly 
reel that I had hoped some day to fix up 
into an alarm clock. When I had a strike, 
I would get excited, press the lever, and 
let things happen, If the fish hooked it- 
self, all well and good; if not, there was 
a noise somewhat like the whir of a very 
large rattlesnake, and my rod would 
quiver with anguish as a bass bug dealt 
it a terrible blow in its tenderest portion. 
The strange thing is that the tackle sur- 
vived, for I caught robalo up to ten 
pounds. 

Now a robalo, snook, or sergeant-fish, 
is a sort of sea-going musky. He has a 
long. undershot jaw and a mean eye. He 


knows lots of tricks, and can do 
some plain and fancy jumping 
when he takes a notion. Also, he 
carries a set of razor blades on 
his cheeks, and he dearly loves to 
turn back on the line and strop 
himself. The effect on the line is 
obvious, 

When I first began to fish 
at Casey’s Pass, I was equipped 
with four well-made and well- 
priced bass bugs. In twenty 
minutes four snook had gone to 
sea with my bass bugs and I was 
hunting a sporting goods store. 
Of course, I was unable to find 
such a thing as a bass bug and 
was forced to fall back on my own 
ingenuity. 


OW IT had fallen back on my 

ingenuity before, and conse- 
quently rather dreaded the sensa- 
tion. However, for once in my 
life I had a bright thought. I 
bought some small hooks, some 
small corks and a small can of 
paint. Then I played a rather 
small trick. Down in the patio of 
the hotel were some brilliantly 
colored macaws. I proceeded to take them 
unawares, or I might say their under- 
wear. 

With these red, yellow and green 
feathers, my corks, hooks and paint, I 
put together some strange-looking flies. 
After buying some leader wire, I again 
started an offensive. Thereafter the snook 
caught the deuce and I caught the snook! 

The taste of these snook, as well as 
of several other varieties of fish, soon 
became evident to the local fishermen, 
and in a few days the beach resounded to 
the whistle of many fly rods. It became 
dangerous to go near the water. In due 
course of time, however, business stabi- 
lized itself, and (Continued on page 73) 
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ints on Buck Bagging 


A practical article on still-hunting the 


F you wish to get the full measure of 
enjoyment in still-hunting the white- 
tailed deer, the more you know about 
the game the greater will be your 

pleasure and satisfaction in bringing to 
sag a good trophy. Guides are, of course, 
indispensable in the beginning and on 
hunting trips into unfamiliar country. But 
after a few seasons of experience in fol- 
lowing the whitetail, provided you pos- 
sess a natural ability to hunt, an observing 
eye and a moderate gift of intelligence, 
you will not need a guide to assist you. 

It is ten times as yas fun to kill your 
buck alone or in company with a friend. 
You learn to depend on yourself and not 
on someone else. When you can trail, 
shoot, hang up, dress and skin your deer 
single-handed, you can look upon yourself 
as a qualified whitetail hunter, and not 
before. 

The range of the whitetail is extensive, 
and well does he observe his popularity 
among sportsmen. His acute hearing, his 
wonderful olfactory organs, his uncanny 
faculty for sensing danger even under 
unfavorable conditions, his moderate size 
and elusive coloring combine to give him 
special advantages, and make him a most 
interesting and wary animal to hunt. His 
innate cleverness will often outwit the 
best laid plans, and an old buck, mel- 
lowed by experience, will more often 
than not be successful in giving you the 
slip. Hence the practice of still- hunting 
involves a great deal besides accuracy 
of aim. 

The Northern whitetail (Odocoileus v. 
borealis) is an outstanding member of 
this beautiful family of ungulates, and is 
considerably larger than other varieties 
of the same species. An average buck 
should dress 165 pounds, while many of 
the big fellows go over 200 pounds. Speci- 
mens funning up to 300 
pounds are taken not in- 
frequently in Maine, 
some of the Western 
States, Canada and oc- 
casionally in northern 
New York, but these are 
the exception rather 
than the rule. 

As nearly every one 
knows, the size of the 
whitetail’s horns are not 
necessarily governed by 
his weight. A heavy 
deer may carry a mod- 
erate set, and a smaller 
solenel a very large pair 
of antlers. The biggest 
set I ever saw were car- 
ried by a buck which 
dressed about 170 
pounds. These had thir- 
teen points, and the ant- 
lers were so massive 
that they made the ani- 
mal look top-heavy 
Science has proved that 
horn growth is largely 
a matter of sex virility 
and type of food eaten, 
and has less to do with 
the age and size of an 
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individual than was previously supposed. 

Almost any person who is a fairly good 
shot can kill a driven deer, but it is not 
so easy to go out in the woods, locate 
and approach to within favorable shooting 
distance an animal so richly endowed with 
the instinct of self-preservation as the 
whitetail. Having spent the greater part 
of my life in a country which is the nat- 
ural habitat of the Northern species, I 
feel it is quite safe to say that, owing to 
the extreme cunning of the average male 
deer, disappointment and failure are often 
encountered when still-hunting. 

Patience and skill are essential factors 
in rounding up and securing a good buck. 
By skill I mean the acquirement of those 
points of the game which can only be 
learned by actual experience and by an 
intuitive foresight which forestalls possi- 
ble eventualities. Invariably the quarry 
has the upper hand. Unless you happen to 
blunder on to a “fool” deer or are the 
recipient of one of those inexplicable 
streaks of good luck which occasionally 
occur, you will usually have to work 
pretty hard in order to come out on top 
of the heap. 


HEN all is said, still-hunting is 

more or less a game of wits. Hence 
its absorbing fascination for the man who 
really cares more for the practice of the 
art itself than the material gratification 
of bagging a fine head. In the process 
rather than the termination, I believe, 
rests the chief delight of following the 
trail of the whitetail. Every faculty is 
called into play. You can’t expect to be- 
come a good still-hunter if you are asleep 
at the switch or dependent on some one 
else. Physically and mentally you must 
be on the alert. And you can rest as- 
sured of one thing. No matter how many 


Any sportsman anywhere may be proud of such a trophy 





white-tailed deer 


years you may have hunted this wily 
beast, he can always teach you some- 
thing new. 

There are certain fundamental points 
connected with still-hunting which must 
be learned thoroughly. The first, and per- 
haps most important, is a knowledge of 
the habits of the species. Hunting at ran- 
dom through the woods at any hour of 
the day usually results in fatigue, and 
that is about all. Because you are not 
in the right place at the right time you 
see nothing. 

Now the whitetail, like any other wild 
creature, has regular hours for feeding. 
The weather may affect these somewhat, 
especially late in the season, but habitually 
he is abroad at the first crack of dawn, 
lies up during the middle of the day, and 
starts out again in the afternoon. 

The character of his feeding grounds 
is governed largely by weather conditions. 
On wet, stormy days you are pretty cer- 
tain to find him in low ground or in that 
intermediary belt where soft timber 
merges into hardwood. On bright, clear 
days his range is extended, and you are 
more likely to discover him browsing 
or digging for beachnuts along the ridges, 
or hanging around old clearings. 

Familiarize yourself with a locality. If 
there are very few fresh signs, you can 
rest assured the deer are somewhere else. 
Travel right along until you come into a 
section that by general indications has 
been recently occupied. Then commence 
to go qtfietly again. 

Without doubt, one of the best ways 
to get at the rudimentary principles of 
still-hunting is to follow in the foot- 
steps of a practical hunter. You can learn 
alone, it is true; but it takes more time, 
and there are little tricks of the trade 
an experienced person can show you 
which otherwise you 
would acquire only 
through hard _ knocks 
and repeated failure. 

Watch what your 
companion does, follow 
literally in his tracks 
and observe closely his 
methods of procedure. 
Take note of the fact 
that this person, who- 
ever he may be, never 
hunts with the wind un- 
less it is unavoidable in 
reaching some _ point 
where he can swing 
around and quarter or 
go against it. A white- 
tail’s nose is his chief 
safeguard, and it is some 
nose! 


OTICE that while 
your teacher's 
glance is constantly 
scanning the woods on 
every side, his eyes are 
also on the ground un- 
der his feet. Every ad- 
vance step is premedi- 
tated. Sometimes he 
stands perfectly still for 
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Points on Buck Bagging 





When a hunter outwits a mature white-tailed buck, he has arrived 


five or ten minutes, looking, listening. 
Sometimes he stoops down, pulls a few 
leaves aside, then starts off again at right 
angles to the course he has previously 
been taking. 

There is a definite reason for all his 
actions. Figure out why he does them 
for your own edification. When he finally 
halts and points ahead or off to one side, 
don’t expect to see a deer standing out 
in full view. The whitetail possesses a 
crafty habit of usually keeping himself 
pretty well under cover. Somehow or 
other he nearly always manages to get 
behind a clump of bushes or thicket of 
young spruce. Learn to look for a move- 
ment in the brush, a patch of color, the 
flicker of a tail, the gleam of a horn. 

Some people new to the game acquire 
very quickly the faculty of being able to 
pick out an animal. With others it takes 
a long time. 1 have had old guides tell 
me that on certain occasions they simply 
could not make the novice see the quarry 
before it bolted. 

Years ago, when I was a greenhorn at 
the game of still-hunting, I had the good 
fortune to have as my companion in the 
woods a man who was an expert in this 
special branch of sport. During a day’s 
hunt he seldom tried to cover a large 
territory, but worked over carefully a 
limited section where, from the number 
of fresh tracks and signs, he felt assured 
the deer were feeding. In consequence of 
this intensive method, his luck was pro- 
verbial. 

As a matter of fact, it wasn’t luck at 
all that brought so many bucks within 
his range of vision. His powers of ob- 
servation, his knowledge of the habits of 
the animal he was hunting, his keen eye- 
sight, his unfailing patience and ability to 
travel the woods without sound were the 
fundamental reasons for his _ success. 


When I began to hunt alone, the things 
Everett had taught me proved of the 
greatest assistance. I had learned not to 
hurry and to keep my eyes on the ground 
as well as on the woods around me— 
to comb a given area painstakingly rather 
than to tramp six or seven miles in the 
belief that the more country I covered, 
the more chance I would have of seeing 
deer. 


REMEMBER one experience in par- 

ticular when the benefit derived from 
those early lessons was brought home to 
me ina very satisfactory way. I simply put 
into practice what I had seen my old 
teacher do many times, and as a result 
secured, under anything but favorable 
conditions, a very fine specimen of 
Odocoileus v. borealis. 

It was a warm October afternoon. The 
sky was cloudless, the dry leaves under- 
foot made a rustling carpet which an- 
nounced one’s approach from afar, and 
the woods were breathlessly still. All the 
wiseacres around camp grinned knowingly 
when they saw me starting out. As a 
matter of fact, I held but small hope 
that the afternoon would yield anything 
more exciting than a pleasant walk. 

In order to keep clear as much as pos- 
sible from the mat of crackling leaves, 
I decided to stick to low ground, although 
I felt pretty certain the majority of the 
deer would be feeding along the ridges 
or out in hardwood timber. Picking up 
an old trail as a line of advance, I worked 
first the north and then the south side, 


skirting log roads which ran through 
swampy ground, circling brier-grown 


knolls along the intervening belt between 
hard and soft timber, and following run- 
ways wherever it was possible to do so. 

For two hours I hunted without sight 
of a living thing except a jubilant red 


Fresh signs were few and far 
and it was noisy everywhere. 
You could fairly hear yourself coming 
in. spite of every precaution. At length 
I came into a section of country which 
looked more encouraging. In a number 
of places the leaves were scuffled up, and 
I noticed two saplings where a buck had 
very recently been rubbing his horns. 

Presently I struck a well-traveled run- 
way, and had only gone a short distance 
on this when I found the imprint of a 
large track where the ground happened 
to be soft and free from leaves. Somehow 
or other, as I looked at it, I had a feeling 
that buck wasn’t very far ahead of me. 
Keeping my eyes busy and _ stopping 
often to listen, I moved forward slowly 
and found the track twice again, still 
going in my direction. 


squirrel. 
between, 


INALLY I lost the runway, and 

turned off to the left toward the old 
trail. Very soon I crossed another run- 
way and, following it, ran on to what 
was apparently the same track I had 
seen before. Now this, of course, was pure 
luck, as the buck might just as well have 
swung to the right as to the left when 
he quit the first runway, in which case 
I would never have seen him. 

I was pushing my way through some 
thick brush when I heard a deer blow 
sharply some distance in advance. 

“That’s the end of that buck,” I said 
to myself, for when the whitetail thus 
announces his presence it is usually as 
a preliminary to an immediate stampede. 

A few steps farther along, I came out 
on to the old trail. Right away I noticed 
fresh browsings on both sides, and there, 
in a muddy place beside some rocks, was 
the selfsame track I had been following! 
I knew it was the same buck, for there 
wasn’t one chance in a hundred that two 
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bucks with big feet would have been vir- 
tually under my within such a 
limited area. 

I found that the walking 
was fairly quiet. | had not gone more 
than filty when, rounding a bend, 
L heard a loud crash on the rivht, directly 
ahead. A second later, from behind a 
barrier of little spruce trees, there 
leaped into full view a beautiful buck. 


nose 
on the trail 


yards 


1 worked just about as fast as I ever 
did in my life and took two running 
shots, both of which were clean misses. 


The buck then turned down the trail, and 
ran directly away from me. With a gone 
feeling in my stomach, I watched that 
snowy plume and crest of polished horns 
defiantly widening the distance between 
us, but I kept my finger off the trigger 
in the vain hope that he would stop be- 
fore going out of sight. 

And he did stop. The whitetail’s fatal 
curiosity overcame his better judgment. 
Just before another bound would have 
taken him beyond the danger line, he sud- 
denly planted his feet like a polo pony, 
swung to the left, and stood broadside, 
staring back up the trail. I was ready, 
and at the crack of the .30-30 he went 
down, head first, into a brush pile. 

I have related this incident merely as 
an illustration to give emphasis to the 
fact that in still-hunting, as well as in 
other pursuits, it pays to be properly 
schooled. You may say there was a large 
element of luck connected with this par- 
ticular experience, and undoubtedly there 
was. But back of the luck element there 
was something more, and that something 
had to be learned. 


EW sports do as much to cultivate 
yeaa eyesight as still-hunting. You 
must be on the job every minute with 
your eyes, as well as with your ears and 


leg muscles. Bear in mind the fact that 
if you see your deer before he sees you, 
the chance of obtaining a good shot is 
always increased. If he spots you first, 
there is every likelihood that he will bolt 
before you have time to shoot, and it is 
very seldom indeed that he will stop to 
look back. 

Exceptions to this rule, however, un- 
doubtedly occur quite frequently during 
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the height of the mating season. It is one 
of the chief reasons why so many more 
bucks are bagged subsequent to Novem- 


ber first. The whitetail’s wonderful in- 
stinct of self-preservation is woefully 
diminished. Instead of running away 


when he hears a noise approaching or 
when he sees a human being, an individual 
will very often stand and stare until a 
bullet floors him. 

His habitual curiosity, coupled with a 
truculent disposition, more often than not 
prove his undoing. On some occasions he 
will actually show fight. Two instances 
took place during the same season which 
proved conclusively that the mating in- 
stinct engenders a fearlessness and _ bel- 
ligerency which puts the whitetail at a 
great disadvantage. 


6 i go back to the 
eyesight in hunting the whitetail, it 


is, as I have already stated, of primary 
importance in most cases to see the animal 
before he sees you. After you have sighted 
him, don’t move around unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary. Let the deer do the 
moving, and don't be in a tearing hurry 
to shoot. Wait until vital part of his 
body is exposed. Always be sure of what 
you are shooting at. Banging at a spot 
of color, at a motion in the underbrush 
or at a gleam of white is a stupid as well 
as criminal proceeding. 

Remember that when an animal stands 
head on, a bullet in the neck or chest 
will prove deadly. When he stands broad- 
side, aim for the center of the foreshoul- 
der or directly behind it. If he is quartering 
away from you, a shot placed anywhere 
between the flank and shoulder will rake 
forward into the heart and lungs and 
prove mortal. If he is quartering head 
on, do your best to make a bull’s-eye on 
his neck or the point of the shoulder 
which is toward you. In this position, if 
a bullet strikes too far back of the shoul- 
der and rakes to the rear, the animal is 
liable to travel a long distance before 
succumbing. 

Never shoot at a deer standing directly 


subject of keen 


tail to you, unless you want to make a 
mess of things and spoil a lot of meat. 
Broken backs, broken hind legs, deer 


shot through the quarters and paunch are 





all wretched flukes. Try to make a clean 
job. A broken neck knocks him down in 
his tracks. A bullet in the heart or lungs 
is almost equally instantaneous and dead- 
ly. These are the only proper marks to 
hit if you would have the satisfaction of 
making a clean, sportsmanlike kill. 
When you go still-hunting, wear old 
clothes. A soit mackinaw shirt and a 
pair of woollen or jersey trousers make 


a good outfit. Avoid canvas, for it 
scratches on the brush and announces 
your approach. Always carry a sharp 


knife and a short piece of rope. You will 
need both when you come to hang up 
your trophy. 

As to the matter of footgear, you will 
want something pliable and soft which 
will also keep your feet dry. A pair oi 
buckskin moccasins with rubbers pulled 
on over them make a first-class rig. You 
can feel every twig under your foot and 
advance noiselessly. The rubbers eliminate 
stone bruises, and are very gratifying when 
you strike wet places or swampy country. 

A great many rubber hunting shoes are 


on the market today. To my mind, the 
ones that are rubber throughout, minus 
all leather, are much the best. Light- 


weight rubber boots are entirely practical 
and area great comfort in stormy weather, 
provided you pull your trousers well 
down over your ankles. Your chief ob- 


ject in still-hunting is to.go “still” to 
avoid to the best of your ability all un- 
necessary crackings and scrapings. The 


burden yourself, therefore, the 


you will be. 


less you 
better off 


HEN you feel you have mastered 
the art of going quietly; when 
you know what to look for and how to 
look for it; when you have assisted to 
dress and skin several deer, and have 
acquired a certain knowledge of the 


topography of the country you are hunt- 
ing in, you can take the field alone with 
a fair chance of success. 

It is well to carry a compass with you 
on all occasions, even though you may 
be thoroughly familiar with your terri- 
tory. You don’t always have the sun, and 
if you are off on the track of a wounded 
deer you are very likely to get turned 
around. Should (Continued on page 70) 


The Salmon Lake region in the Adirondacks. Typical white-tailed deer country 




















Tales of RECORD FISH 


A Minnesota 


HE muskalonge has always been 

considered a scarce fish, and it is 

certainiy not becoming any more 

plentiful. Henshall remarked upon 
its comparative scarcity very early in the 
present century. He mentioned the fact 
that at that time a muskalonge weighing 
over 40 pounds had become a rara avis. 
So what are we to say of one caught in 
this day and age that weighed 4934 
pounds? We can only offer our congratu- 
lations and wish the 1929 contestants in 
the same division an 
equal amount of luck. 

Because of its size, 
courage and _ splendid 
game qualities the 
musky has been ar- 
dently sought by Amer- 
ican anglers for many 
generations. He is a 
true American fish from 
the word go. He was 
born and bred _ here, 
and it is up to us to 
see that he remains with 
us. If we don’t watch 
our step, we are liable to lose him. Read 
what Mr. J. H. Deniston has to say 
in the columns of the Fish and Fishing 
Department in this issue about the musky 
situation at the present time. He knows 
what he is talking about, and it would 
be well to heed his warning. 

Insurmountable difficulties have here- 
tofore stood in the way of artificially 
propagating this fish. These obstacles 
have apparently been overcome. If head- 
way is not made now, it will be the fault 
of the American sportsmen. Lack of 
proper cooper ration and prompt action 
have resulted in our losing some of our 
finest game birds. We ought to know 
better to-day. 

It is a strange fact that there is hardly 
a species of fish, fowl or animal about 
which at least a few matters regarding 
its life history are not understood. The 
keen eye of science has penetrated so 
many mysteries that only a few years 
ago seemed incapable of being solved. 
Why is it, then, that a question like 
whether a musky sheds its teeth or not is 
still a source of mystery? It seems as 
though this would be easy enough to fig- 
ure out. And yet the most capable ichthy- 
ologists will not commit themselves on 
this point. The best of them are inclined 
to think that the musky does not shed 
its teeth. I think, from all that I have 
seen and heard, that this is the most 
reasonable attitude to adopt. But we 
can’t be dogmatic about it. Nobody seems 
to have any positive proof on this 
matter. 

The most sensible explanation I have 
ever heard of this phenomenon is pre- 
sented by one of our scientific- minded 
readers. It is given in this issue—also in 
the columns of “Fish and Fishing.” Read 
it; it is distinctly worth while. 

Nature is jealous of her secrets, how- 
ever, and is not easily coaxed to give 
them up. That is, perhaps, also the reason 
why it took so long to find out how to 
propagate this fish artificially. The amount 
of patience and painstaking observation 
necessary in work of this character would 
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muskalonge walks away with the First Prize 


be little short of staggering to the mind 
of the unscientific layman. You can’t find 
out why a thing does thus and so as soon 
as the idea of. investigating enters your 
head. Years and years of patient research 
are frequently required. 

Every sportsman should try to develop 
the scientific and investigating type of 
mind. It adds infinitely not only to the 
joy of the sport, whatever it may be, but 
also to the sum total of human knowledge. 
To be able to catch a musky is, to my 





Mr. M. W. Withey’s 4934-pound muskalonge 


way of thinking, only half the fun. The 
other half is knowing about and studying 
the habits and characteristics of the fish 
and its place in the natural kingdom. Why 
should we wait for the scientist—a special- 

ist—to go out and solve our problems? 

The sportsman-scientist is a better com- 
binatiay. Men like Roosevelt, Henshall, 
Hewitt, Akeley, Clark and Grinnell have 
done more jo advance sport in America 
than any one interested solely from the 
sportsman’s or scientist’s viewpoint could 
ever hope to do. 

Mr. Withey’s fish was caught on May 
15, 1928, at Grand Rapids, Minnesota. It 
weighed 49 pounds and 12 ounces, and 
measured 56 inches in length and 25 in 
girth. The tackle consisted of a Bristol 
steel rod, a South Bend reel, a 30-pound 
Tournament line and a No. 5 G. H. Skin- 
ner spoon, 

Incidentally I wouldn’t advise any one 
to grab hold of a musky like Mr. Withey 
did. It’s not conducive to keeping one’s 
religion. Try inserting the thumb and 
forefinger of your right hand in the eyes 
of the musky when you get him to the 
surface near the boat. Press the eyes in, 
and your fish is helpless. You have to 
work fast, of course; but it’s a good stunt. 
And it is said not to injure the eyes. 


GOING IN FOR A FIRST-PRIZE 
MUSKY 


By M. W. Withey 


OR many years I had heard about the 
splendid catches of wall-eyed pike 
that were made every year in the Arrow- 
head country of Minnesota. Business had 
always interfered with my going, but 
in May, 1928, I finally managed to get 
there. I invited a friend of mine to go 
with me. He was as eager to enjoy some 
of this famous pike fishing as I was; 
so I didn’t have to coax him very hard. 
This story is au excellent demonstration 
of the fact that the principal lure of fish- 
ing lies in its extreme uncertainty. The 
beginning of this tale would lead any one 
to suspect that it was going to be all 


about wall-eyed pike fishing. That is what 
we went to Minnesota for. Before I get 
much further, however, I will have an 
entirely different story to tell. 

We got all of the wall-eyed pike we 
had hoped for—and then some. They 
were good scrappers, and I was quite 
surprised to note how readily they would 
rise to a fly. The majority, however, were 
taken on live bait of various kinds. This 
seemed to be the favorite type of bait. Late 
evening, between sundown and dark, I 
found to be the best 
time. The wall-eye seems 
to be a particularly ac- 
tive feeder at night. The 
natives of the Arrow- 
head country told me 
that they generally 
caught the largest and 
best specimens of these 
fish after dark. 

West of Grand Rap- 
ids, Minnesota, we came 
to the government dam. 
Here the Mississippi 
River poured through 
three open gates into the deep, rocky 
bed below. Never in my life have I seen 
a more inviting spot in which to fish. It 
seemed as though the biggest and finest 
game fish in the world ought to be hang- 
ing out in that very spot. I could hardly 
wait until I got my tackle together. 


HAD with me at the time a small steel 

Bristol bait casting rod and a South 
Bend bait casting reel on which I had a 30- 
pound-test Tournament line. By using a 
fairly heavy sinker I was able to cast 
my No. 5 Skinner spoon about 100 feet 
into the very middle of the swift water 
which was boiling and surging around 
me. 

I started to retrieve my line, and as I 
did so it seemed to become suddenly 
snagged or caught. I naturally suspected 
my spoon was fast in an old stump at the 
bottom of the river. The strange part of 
the circumstance was that when I jerked 
my line in order to free it, the bottom of 
the river began to move with it. My line 
kept coming closer and closer to the top 
of the water. Finally I saw what I had 
on the end of my line come up and ruffle 
the surface. I didn’t need any one to tell 
me that it was a musky and that I was 
going to have a nice little piece of work 
cut out for me. 

By means of the utmost care in ma- 
neuvering my fish, I managed to coax 
him gradually nearer and nearer the shore. 
The closer he got, however, the more he 
appeared to resent it. Finally he seemed 
to become so alarmed at the prospect in 
store for him that he decided, then and 
there, to get back into his deep-water 
home again. And he did. He repeated this 
performance a second time in almost iden- 
tically the same manner. 

The third time he started to do this 
stunt, I had worked the musky within 
about twenty feet of the shore. I had made 
up my mind to take the matter in my own 
hands this time if it was at all possible. 
I handed the rod over to my friend, who 
was standing right beside me and watch- 
ing me with (Continued on page 76) 
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Field and Stream—Se ptember, 


1929 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period the date terminating the close season is given. 


CONSULT FEDERAL 
hours 
* ineludes hare; “quail,” 





PERSONS AR 
Post 





* the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” 
in ‘the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; “introduced pheasant nts. 
EB ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full test of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THs 


neludes Canada grouse, shar 








Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not aia = the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 
192 a 


The Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 9-3 


Alabama.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 only 
Alaska —All hunting prohibited in Mount MeKinley National Park, Katmai 
and Glacier Bay National Monument except under permit of Seere- 
tary of Agriculture, in Aleutian Islands "(including Unimak Island), and 
other bird and game reservations, and in closed areas of Kruzof and Partof- 
shikof Islands and Eyak Lake. Caribou south of Arctic Circle, Aug. 20- 
Dee. 31; north, no close season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches long) 
east of long. 141° only (southeastern Alaska), Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Moose 
In south and west of Kvichak River, Hiamna Lake, and 
rtage from Kamishak Bay to Kakhonak Bay, sheep and goat on Kenai 
eninsula east of long 150°, and goat on Baranof and Chichagof Islands, 
Killing of ‘females and young of moose, mountain sheep. 
and deer, and mountain goat kids and caribou fawns prohibited. Large 
brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; Wack bear (fur-bearing animal— 
including its brown and blue, or glacier bear, color variations) in Fur 
District 1, Oct 1-May 31, in Fur District 2, south of summit Alaska 
Range Abbinn Mountains, Sept. 1-June 20; polar bear in Fur Districts 
2 and 3, and black bear in Fur District 3, and north A summit Alaska 
Range-Abklun a in District 2, no close seasc (For definition 
of Districts, see Game ae lar No. 6, issued by the ‘Alaska Game Com- 
mission, Juneau, Alaska 
ctiees ge hite aware s quail, rail, eins ule, no open season. Coot, Oct 
16- 30. Mourning dove, Sept Dee. 15. Whatewings, July 15—Aug. 
3 "irom or javeline, Nov 1-Jan nt Spruce and Abert's or tassel-eared 
squirrels 1-Oct. 31. Kaibab squirrel, and, south of Gila and Salt 
ase meridian, Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, no open season. 
Arkanses.— Deer (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 11-Nov. 16 and Dec. 20-Jan. 1; 
Squirrel, in 
























Ashley , Calhoun, Cleveland Colum 8 
Grant Hot Sestean, Lafayette, Linceln, Ouachita, and Union Counties, 
Oct. 1-Jan 1; in Marion County, no close season. Rail Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov 

California. — Deer (male eonee COR in Districts 2, 244, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14, in Districts 1, 4, 444. 4% 25, and 26, ‘Sept 16-Oct 15; in 

District 134 (mule deer hes have ‘more than 2 branches to each antler), 

Sept 16-Oct. 15; in District 144, Sept. 1-Oct.15 Bear, in Districts 1, 144, 

2. and 2%, no close season. Mountain and valley quail, in Distriet 1%, 

Nov 1-Dec 31. Bobwhite, in State, no Ry season alerfowl, in 
Districts 4, 434, 4a, 4e, 19, 20, 20a, 21, and 22, may be hunted only on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidays. d opening and closing 
days of open season, and in District 4a waterfowl may not be hunted on 
said days before 8am. Dore, in Districts 4, 414, and 4%. Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
Gallinule Oct 1-Nov 30. (For counties in each game district see “Game 
Laws, 1929-30") 

Connecticut.— Deer, owner of agncultural lands, member of family, or em- 
ployee, may kill with shotgun or under permit, with rifle, on own lands 
deer destroving fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
commissioners within 12 hours 

Delaware.— Dore, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 

District of Columbie.—Hunting permitted only on marshes of Fastern 

ranch, north of Anacostia Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac 

Florida. —Ducks may be taken on Iamonia, Jackson, and Miccos 
Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, 
each week during open season Rail, Sept 15-Nov 3 




















20-No ~» 

Georgia pare 9 el, no open season Quail, in Pierce C ay be 
hunted on nom ‘any sar ro Thursdays only Dove, aiso Sept. 1-Se pt 30. 
Idaho.— Deer in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Caster, Elmore, 
Lemhi, ® ey Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon 
and east m Oct. 6-Oct 31, in Clearwater north and west of 
North F. e¢ North Fork Clearw — River, Oct. 15-Nov 30; 
in remainder of Clearwater County, Oct 1-N remainder of 
Idaho County, Oct 1-Nov 15, deer, in Clark Fre mont, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Teton Counties, Oet 11-Oct 20; in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, 


Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov 
Bear Lake, Caribou, 
s, Oct. 20- 


Kootena:, Latah, Lewis 
in Gem County, Oct. 6-—Oct 
Frankhn Oneida, Power, and 
n Washington County, Oct. 1-Oct 
special license, fee, nonresident, $5 
Counties only, Oct 15-Oct 25 
Oct. 1-Nov 15, in Clark, Fremont, 1 defferson,. 










mountain sheep, no open 

Benewah, Bonner, Bou nae Clearwater, 1} . 
Perce, and Shoshone Counties Sept I-May 31, in remainder of State, 
close season Waterfowl, coot, W 
tenai, Benewah, and Shoshone Counties, Sept 16-Dec. 31. (See * 
Laws, 1929-30," for local seasons on upland game birds.) 

Minois.—Squtrrel, in northern cone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1, in central zone, Aug 1- 
Dec 1, in gs zone, July 1-Dee 1 (For counties in each zone, see 
“Game Laws, 1929-30 "') 

Kansas. —For pata Aug 1-Jan 21, other squirrels, no open seas 
Sept. 1-Nov 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

Kentucky.—Coo!, Nov 1-Dec 31 

Louisiana —Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, one all paris 
north — _ 1-Jan_ 15; in parishes south, 1- 

Maine. aa Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec. oa 

dahor Waldo and York Counties, Nov. 1-No r 
ws hington Counties, Nov 1-Dec. 15; in rest of State, Oct -Nov. 30. 
Bull moose in Aroostook, Hancock, Knox, Lincoln, Penobscot, Waldo, 
and Washington Counties only. Hare, rabbit, in Androscoggin, Cum- 
berland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. (See also 
“Game Laws, 1929-30. i ; 
land.—Deer (male—having 6-inch tl in Allegany County and 

—— game preserves inclosed with 7 “Toot fence in Washington County, 
Dee 





Rail, 





in. 





Line« In, 











15, in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dee or Squirrel, or — 
ional open season, Sept. I-Sept 30, TR in legany and Garre’ 
Courttie, Oct 1-Nov °5 peg Nov 10-Dec. 31, and dore 
Nov. 10-Dec. 15, in Baltimore, d Howard “Cou nties. Wild 
turkey, quail, _ County, Nov 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrett County, 
Nov 10-Dee ian bo 

nat in Plymouth County, Dec. 2 . ‘are, rabbit 
cael Coste, Oct. 20-Feb. 28; in Dukes County, Nov. 15-Fe 
European hare, in Berkshire C yunty,, no close season. Quail, 
Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, 
Counties,’ no open season. Pheasant, in Nantucket Cc 
Nov 2; in Dakes County, no open season. 
coot, in Dukes and Nantucket Counties and south and east of Cape Cod 
Canal in Barnstable County, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 
—Director of conservation may shorten or close season or other- 
a an t the taking of any species of gr me. Rabbu, Lower Peninsuia 
Oct. 15-Jan. 1; Upper Peoinsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31 
Minnesota. —Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15, 1930; white-breasted or 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 1; Canada spruce grouce, DO Open season. 
Mississippi.—Squirrel, May 1-June 1 and Oct. 1- Dec. 15. Dore, also Sept 1 
Sept. 30 Boards of supervisors may shorten or close seasons. For 
local regulations apply to sheriff or county clerk, at county seat. 
Montana.—Deer, either sex, in Flathead Glacier, Lake, Lincoln, Madison 
Mineral, and Sanders Counties, and in parts of Ravalli and Gallatin 
Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15, deer, either sex, in part of Raval 
Sept. 20-Oct. 20; deer, in Blaine, Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, 
elshell, McCone, Petroleum, Phillips, Px 
Richiand, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts 
of Big Horn, Fergus, Gallatin, Glacier, and Pondera Counties, no ope 
n Flathead, Glacier, Madison, Pondera, and parts of Galla 
Missoula, and Powell Counties, 
nd Clark County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15 
and Clark and Teton Counties, Oct, 
part of Powell County, Nov. 10-Nov 









shar p-tailed 




















ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Nevada.—Fish and Game Commissioners fix seagon on deer with branched 
orns, and upland game, and boards of cou commissioners may shorten 
Migratory wat y be hunted only on 
during the open season, 

and 31, Nov. 11, Thanksgiving and Christmas 





New Pag oy ire.— Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, 
. 15-Deec. 15; in Cheshire County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Grafton County, 
1-Dee. 15; in rest of State, Dee. 1-Dee. 31. uffed grouse, in 

a Cheshire Counties, no open season. Male pheasant, in Hillsboro, 
Merrimack, Rockingham, and Strafford ag eaty. Nov. 1-Nov. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 


ites,  Jereey. —Quail, in Bergen, Emsex, Hudson, eal Morris, Punts 
Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Counties, March 15, 033. Rufed 
un roe Mercer, ‘Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerse 
9, 1932, and in Bergen, Morris, Passaic, oe 
= ‘an Counties April’ 2 21, 1930. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, 
6-N 
new 3 Tore — oi. Se shorten open season on game (see ‘Game Laws, 
1929-30"). Deer (male), ia Adirondacks, Oct Nov. 15, except in 
towns . olackson, Salem, and White Creck, Washington County, Nov. 
7-Nov. 19; in Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov &; on own land with shot gun 
only in Dutchess County, Nov 1-Nov. 32, in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselae 
Delaware, Columbia, and Orange Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in rest ‘ot 
State, no open seaso' Varying hure, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, 
Oct is-Jan. 31. Fox squirrel, noo seaso! Quail, in Dutchess, Greene, 
Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sullivan, and Westchester Counties, Nov. 
15-Nov_ 30. 
Long Island.—Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- 
¢. 31. Foz squirrel, no open season. 
North Carolina. —Squirrel, east of and including Person, Orange, Chatham, 
re, Richmond, and Scotland Counties, a” 15-Jan. 15; in rest of 
State, Sept. 15-Jan. 1 Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 





North Dakota.—While-breasicd and sherp-teiled grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
oepes g nore in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, and Rolette ceadioe only, 
Oct. . 16. Coot, no open seaso: 


Onto—Red, ‘Nov 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, “Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Oklahoma.—Bear, in Staion, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, and Major Counties, 
no open season; in rest of State, no close season. Quail may not be hunted 
except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week during open 
season and on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas and New Year's Days or 
the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 


Oregon.—Fast of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest 
of District, coe close season. Mountain or plumed and California or valley 
Deschutes, Gilliam, ———. Bain, Morrow, Sherman, 
Umatilla, om j Wasco Counties only, Oct. 31. Chinese presses. 4 
Baker, Crook, Deschutes, Gilliam, Grant, Hood “niver, Klamath, Mal 
= Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, and Wasco Counties only, Oct ,e 


Onin ‘of Cascades: Bear, in Jackson and Josephine Counties, Nov. 1- 

Nov. 30, in rest of District, no close season. Chinese pheasant, in Clatsop, 

Curry, Lincoln, and Tillamook Counties, no o; season; mountain or 

plumed, and California or valley quail in Coos, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, 
Josephine, and Yamhill Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 

Pennsylvania.—Communicate with Board of Game Commissioners, Harris- 

burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on hunti Wild 








& . Somerset, and Westmoreland Counties, Oct. 15, 1931. 

Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

South Carolina. —Deer, in Groewelt le, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 
nly—Jan. Squirrel, in Cherokee C 

: Dense and Yor Counties, _ 1-M Qua 

ridge), in S Gheoaee County, Nov. 28-Feb. 1; in Chester ‘Coenty, £ 

Lape 15; in Darlington County, Dec. 24-Mar. 1; in Fairfield Coun 
-°23-Feb_ 15; in Greenville County, Nov. 28-No and Dee. 24- 
Wild ferkey in Cher yunty, Nov. 28-Feb 1; in Chester 

County, Nov. 28-Jar renville County, open season one day, 
Jan. 1, 1930. Seneeen September 1 and Thanksgiving Day rabbits may 
be hunted without firearms and squirrels without dogs. Doves, also Sept. 
1-Sept. 

South Dakota.—Deer (male with visible horns), in Meade, 
ton, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-N hinese, ring- 
nécked, or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chickea i sipeaen ‘whites 
breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage grouse may be taken under regula- 
tions of Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 





















—“ tence, Ponning- 
Cc 








Tennessee.— Deer, in Cheatham County, no open season. Rabbit, in Coke, 
Davidson, Hamilton, Hardin, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Lawrence, 
Madison, and Sullivan Counties, Nov. 15-Feb. 15; in Haywood and Mc- 


Nairy Counties, Dee 10-F; ‘eb. 14; in Hardeman County, Oct. 25-Mar. 1; 
in rest of State, no close season. Quail, in atur County, 0- 
y Dee. 10-Fels. 15; in Lauderdale and Hardin 
n Haywood County, Dec. 10-Feb. 14; in 
1; in McNairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 15; 
an. pole in Sullivan Cou nty, N: 
‘ov. 25-Jan. 15; in Claiborne’ and Monroe 
wah in Lauderdale County only, Nov. 
Rail, Sept. 1- 












. Wil 
1-Jan. 25. Dove, in Duteene LS ees no open season. 
Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 1-N 

Tezas.—Black-iailed deer, west of ey River, Nov. 16-Nov. 30; deo in Bas- 

op, Hemphill, Hut hinson, and Roberts es no open season. 

Squirrel, additional season, ‘May 1-July 31 Wild yon A in Brooks, 

Cameron, bo on Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, sore and Willacy Co unties, 

930. Prairte chicken, in Collingsworth ‘and Whee? Countie 

Mourning dove, in North Zone, Sept. . -Oct. 31; in South 

c. 31. While-winged dove, in State, Aug. 5-Oct 

Wate Sioak,. coot, Wilson's snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South 

Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Rail, ng it. 1-Oct. 31 Gallinule, in North Zone, 

Oct. 16-Nov 30; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Herts ‘and South Z 

defined in service and tee te th Announcements, B. S. No. 7 

able from Bureau of Biological Survey, Washington, r in State 

(ame law, to be had from Game, Fish, and Oyster Commissioner, Austin, 

Te 














Utah a ‘aterfowl, coot, Wilson's snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane, 





Millard, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit, Uintah, Wasatch, anc 
Washington Counties, Oct. 1-Ja n. 15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
Oct v. Gallinule, Oct 1-Nov. 30. Commissioner may fix open 


1 
seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, and dove. 
Vepaent —Deer, in Franklin County, Jan. 1, 1932. Ducks, on waters or 
my of Joe's Pond in towns of Danville, Cabot and Walden, Stone 
i or Shadqw Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lake in town of Greens- 
yoro, and eg or Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Gallirule, 
Sept! 16-Nov. 





Virginia.—Deer, males,.with horns visible above the hair, east of Blue Ric dge 
Mountains, Nov. 15-Dee. 31, except in Naneemond County, Oct. 1-No 
30 and except in King George, Lancaster, Northumberland, Richmond, 
Stafford, and begga counties, no open season; west of Blue Ridge 
M corte Boy Nov. i . 1, except in Aususta, Bland, Frederick, Gray- 
son, Highland, A scam ” Roanoke, Rockingham, Russell, Shenandoah, 
Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, and Wythe Counties, no open season. Elk, 
protected in national forest areas; bu ull elk only with horns plainl. 
above the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, 
No v 15, 16, and 18. Squirrel, west of Blue Ridge Mountains, and in 
Culpeper, Fairfax, Pee, Greene, Loudoun, Orange, Prince William, 
Ra sppahannock: an fford Counties, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; in Buchanan 
County se) 5-Dec iH in Chesterfield and Spotsylvania Counties, Nov. 
15-Jan. 3 Hare (ral wild turkey, grouse, introduc ae pheasant, quail 
(par aaa: west of Blue "Ridge Mountains, and in Culpeper, Fairfax, 
Fauquier, Greene, Loudoun, Orange, Prince William, Reomek hannock, and 
Stafford Counties, Nov. 15-Dee. 31. Wild turkey, in Spotsylvania Co! ‘ounty, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31, and in yond ng Franklin, Giles, Henry, Lee, Lancaster, 
Northumberland a Richmond, Roanoke, "Russell, Scott, Smyth, 
Tazewell, Washi estmoreland, and Wise Counties, no open season 
























AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibita hunting migratory gaine birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States furthe; 


led grouse, ruffed grouse (known as ‘‘partridge” in the No: ‘ 
is restricted to Old World p rth and “pheasant” 


d a directory of game protection officials may be had free, when issued, on epplication to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. a 


Washington.—0O; - seasons on deer (male), bear, elk, 
— game ls fixed by county game « commissions — 


Due 
Wilson's pee or jacksnipe, west of wen 9008, brant, 
Succatee Sept 16-Dec. 31 9% wan of Consaten, Out. S0aes 15; east of 


Squirrel, ang 





West Virginia.—Red somal: unprotected 


Wisconsin.—Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Chippew Lin 
pe Oconto, and all counties north rows | Dee’ pres, 2 2 
- rest of Stat¢, and does throughout State, no oper Season bucks, 
in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Sitwcmbes, Oraukee, 
Walworth, Washington, - Waukesha Counties, no open 
rairie chicken (pinnaled or sh 
in paeroa, Calumet, Columbia, Crawford, Dane, Sas et 
Grant, Green, Iowa, $ . Lafayette, ae La 
In, 
Ly 


ine 
Prodan 





Tig nr Kenosha, La Cro 

Mantiowoc, Milw Oneida, Ozaukee, Polk, Rac cine Richland, 

Sauk, St. Croix, Wanta, Walworth, hy Washington, Wavkes Wi P 
and Winnebago Counties, no open Partridge, spruce hen, in 1 

met, Columbia, Crawford, a. oo Lafayette, Manito: Polk, 

Richland, § rr Mg ane tym sf unties, my Open atone = 

joose, brow, it. 
1929-30.") —— oe, re 





Wyoming.—Deer (male with forked horns), in Converse, Hot tong 
Swectwater, an Washakie, and parts of Fremont and Jona eee Ke 

Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in Park and Teton Counties, and part of Fremont Cum 
(except wabeeand deer in Teton County, no open seaso: , Sept. 15-8, 

15; in Big Horn County, Oct. 16-Oct. 31; in Platte and ‘Carbon ‘Gone 

and phony of es | 10-Oc’ Sublette 

Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Campbell, Crook, and Weston Counties, 

Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Elk, in parts of Lincoln and Sublette Counties,’ Oct, 

Nov. 15; in Sheridan County and part of Johnson County, Oct. 1-Oet. 15 

f ) Oct. 15; in rest of State, no open 

Bull moose, in Fremont, Lincoln, meray so and Teton Counties, and 

from Commission, Oct. 1-Noy, - 

Antelope, Comenadion may issue cohet rmits for antelope during deng. 

nated season. Male mountain sheep, in Park, Fray and pats Counties, 

and part of Fremont County, Sept. 15-Nov. in Linco 

Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Grouse (exeept Phos, grouse), ° Johnson and 

Sheridan Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Fremont, Lincoln, Park, Sublette, 

pala 


ATS 


Sweetwater, Teton, and Uinta Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15, ex 

grouse, in Fremont and Teton Counties (except on National Forest areas, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 1), Sept. 1, 1930; grouse in Albany, Carbon, and Niobrara 
Counties, Sesh 1, 1930. Sage grouse, in Albany, Laramie, Niobrara, 
ale and Teton Counties, and part of Converse County, Aug. 1, 





CANADA —' ith C ational Parks of Canada 
—— poe for full pa of the ‘Conatian ‘Regulations on Migratory 


Alberte.—All big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moor 
caribou, in a Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special Seen, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Weaverfowl, coot, gallinule, jJacksnipe, ow 15-Dee. 1 
except north of Clearwater and Athabaska Rivers, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


British Columbis.—Open seasons on upland game birds fixed annually |r 
rder-in-Council, which may be Rage ery from Gam 
Victoria, B. C. ‘Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, and Cariboo Electoral 
Districts and north of main ge Catia tian National Railway in Ominecs 
Electoral District, Sept. 1-1 in Columbia Electoral District fare 
west of Colum via ‘River), Oct. 3 -Oct. 31; in rest of Province, , nO 
season. ull carthou, in Eastern District, except in Stechenste and Skeera 
Electoral Districts, Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and 
et south Ly une Canadian py Railway, Sept. 1-Dee. 15; in rest 
rovince, no open season. Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook 
Elec toral Distri ts and in Columbia” Electoral District (except west of 
Columbia River), 15; in rest of Province, no open seaso: 
‘ale mountain Prong in Eastern Distgict north of Canadian 7 
Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of 5 
arallel and west of Fraser ate and in Fernie, Cranbrook, and — “a 
slectoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of Province, no open 
Mountain goat, in Eastern District (except between Columbia and Teme 
Rivers and south of main line Canadian Pacific Railway from Revelstoke 
to Ashcroft), Sept. 1-Nov. 30; in Western District (except on Vancouver 
Island), Sept. '15-Nov. 30. Male deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern 
District (except white-tail in North and South Okanagan and Sim 
Electoral Districts and west of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand 
Forks-Greenwood Electoral District, no open season), Sept. 1-Nov. 30; 
in Western District, Sept. Noy. 30, except Pn North’ and South Sasnieh 
and Highland Districts on Vancouver Island, Se; pt. 15-Oct. 31, and exeept 
on Queen Charlotte Islands and Hornsby tinea No open season. 
(except white or Kermodei bear), in Eastern District, Sept. 1-June 30; in 
Western District, Sept. 15-June 30. Band-tailed pigeon, Sept. 
30. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's snipe, in Eastern District, Sept. 15-Dee. 31; 
in Western District, Oct. Jan. 31, except brant, ‘Nov. 15-Feb. 28 
Western District, west summit Cascades and south Atlin Electoral Disteict, 
except for migratory birds, east of the easterly railway yard limit of Alte 












Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Elec: . 


toral District. Eastern District includes rest of Province. 
Manitobs.—Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30, 


=e: Brunswick.—Dcer, on Grand Manan, Campobhello, and Deer Islands, no 
n season, but a resident thereof, under $1 license from Minister, 4 
take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. _Nonresident, under special license. 
$25, may take two bears, Apr. l-June 30. WW Vaterfowt and rail, pa 
in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Woodcock and Wilson's snipe on 
islands in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. 





Northwest Territories. paged caribou, mountain sons Or mountain goat 
foot, and t young, no open season. Governor General 
in Council may, by’ i alter seasons. 


r 
Ey 





ae ~ yoo Moose, on Cape Breton Island, no open season. Goose, bro 
Shelburne, and Queens Counties, under license from Minter, 
Dee ‘eb. 14. Duck, rail, in Cumberland County, Sept. 15-Dec 
Ontario.—Deer, bull moose, north of Canadian National Rai! 
Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Mattawa River, and 
bg me Pacific Railway to Heron Bay, north shore Lake Superior, 
Nov. 25; south Canadian Pacific and Heron Bay and north Lake 
Ripising nd French River sag on a —_ Island; Aigoma District, 
Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov. 1-Nov. uth of French and Mattews 
Rivers (except in Leeds, Geenvilia. Dundas, Stormont, Gle lengarry 
Carleton Counties, and in Bruce, Grey, Simcoe, =< York Counties and 
territory south and west thereof, no open season), Nov. 5-Nov. 20. Water. 
fowl, Wilson's snipe or jacksnipe, rail, cool, gallinule, north and west of 
‘French and Mattawa Rivers and in all Georgian Bay waters, Sept. 1-Dee. 
15; south, Sept. . 15. Eider duck, north of Quebec-Cochrane- 
Winnipeg line of Canadian National Railway only, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 


Quebec.— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 


















Saskatchewan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, a of Township 4, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no open seaso’ 





NEWFOUNDLAND.—/are, rabbit, plarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 
plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or a birds (except wild goose 
and crow, unprotected), Sept. 20-Jan. 


MEXICO.—Deer (male), Oct. 16-Jan. 31 (in mountains png table lands); 
in northwest region Langan California, ty mule 

nO open season, Sono . yy Sinaioa), Sept. 16-Dec. a ‘south of i” 

Bear, Sept. Stoct. 31. Rabbit, 

pla pt. 








y. 12 7 y oun & Grou Cul £7 irfax, Fauquier, Greene, Loudoun, Orange, Prince Wilson's snipe, duck, goos 
Pack p ser Oct 5 cw “can opnty, Sent. open season che William, Raptr r ” Bei and Stal! heey, 9 — ring-neck pheasant — aecont iG Me ry Aries pees on oa ag F 
. k 4 Shenande nties, BO Open season. \ \ -Jan. 31. 
crt need Glas, Fedele, and —=— Srmadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Tepir, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what youre doing before you do tl. 


Ignorance is no excuse 





in the eyes of the law. 


for him to do so unknowingly 


No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 
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es furthe: 


=! We Copied a 


20 H. P. Speeditwin 













P< 0 Less 


) desea again at the two motor photo- 

graphs—20 horse power Evinrude 
Speeditwin on top, 14 horse power Fas- 
twin below. You can’t tell which is 
which, and we meant it so to be! 























Fastwin is simply a smaller edition of 
Speeditwin, and that’s about the finest com- 
pliment that could possibly be written. On- 
ly 3/,” shorter, only 11/4” less width from 
one cylinder end to the other—but every 
dimension encompasses Speeditwin features 
and quality, truly famous the world over. 


Fits Nine Types of Boats 


Fastwin fits nine types of hulls—from light, 
square-stern racing canoe to small cruiser. 
If you want Speeditwin superiority in 14 
horse power size, only Fastwin will give it. 
The price is $190 f. 0. b. factory. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
132-27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FASTWIN 


14 H. P., only 82 Ibs., 
3 to 35 miles per hour. 
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With Free Evinrude 32-page Year Evinrude Distributors — Sales and Service: 
Book, containing over 125 illustra- Ford Road and River Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
tions of record holding boats and First Street near Front, Norfo » Va. 6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
cutboard motor water sports, we 115 E. 23rd St., New York City, N. Y. 64 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
will also send this special circular 259 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. Prt] Carondelet St., New Orleans, L. a. 

The Answer to ‘What Model 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. y, H » Lexas. 

Motor to Buy?’ ” 124 Second St., Portland, " 

















ERE is a pleasant tavern by the side of the 

road, where I have stopped before this, and 
where the gin is only half poison, and ‘tis said 
that Mine Host has police protection; so let us 
enter, and discourse pleasantly on the art of 
shooting, which is known to all yanglers to be 
a goodly sport. 


CHAPTER V 
Directions For Tue Cuase 


HE equipment for the chase con- 
of shotguns, or fowling- 

pieces, with ready-loaded shells. 

The science of the chase is to 
creep unsuspectingly on the bird or 
beast and, his attention being attrac- 
ted elsewhere, to hit him squarely in 
the middle. 


sists 


HE wild duck can often be per- 

suaded to alight among decoys, or 
wooden ducks, and when sufficiently 
bunched together so that several may 
be shot at once, can be killed readily 
by taking careful aim; and in this con- 
nection it is well to remember in shoot- 
ing any waterfowl (or landfowl for that 
matter) that it is best not to fire while 
they are in motion, since it is the 
observation (of Gestner and others) 
that such creatures can not swim or 
walk forever, and must inevitably stand 
still for a moment or two now and then, 
at which time the art of the yangler 
is brought to bear. 


N the shooting of larger game, such 

as the stag, a method favored by all 
yanglers is to stalk a herd (such as of 
elk) and to shoot with the utmost 
speed into it, thus bringing the law of 
averages into play, it being certain that 
at least one will be killed. 











OR should the yangler, in pur- 

| suing the pleasures of the chase, 
lose sight of the duties that fall upon 
him; and note well that one of these 
is to shoot many other creatures not 
called game and not included among 
the vicious species. The true yangler 
never suffers crane or bittern, the harm- 
less and beneficial species of the hawk, 
the blackbird, the blue jay, the red 
squirrel, the gull, the swallow, the dove, 
the robin and other species to escape 
his gentle chastisement; which, in ad- 
dition to ridding the woods of useless 
creatures, sharpens his aim. In this 
connection let me point out (while our 
host is busy spiking the beer) that the 
forests, the fields, the lakes and streams, 
with all creatures therein of every sort 
whatsoever, are the sole property of 
those who shoot and fish for them, and 
of this basic fact the true yangler never 
loses sight. 


URING those phases of the chase 

wherein one beats the woods or 
brush while the other stands on guard 
against escaping game, it is thought 
polite by all yanglers to give your com- 
panion the advantages of the exercise 
of walking, thus adding to his color, 
increasing his wind, strengthening his 
muscles, and enlarging his experience of 
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the ways of Nature. To this end, it is 
well to feign an indisposition, as sprain 
of the ankle or soreness of the foot or 
leg. Here, indeed, is the test of the true 
yangler: that he reserve for himself as 
little as possible of the activities. 


N this as in other sports afield, it is 

well to make sport of the equipment 
of one’s fellows, and to use their things 
when doing rough work, such as cut- 
ting wood when stones lurk beneath 
the sod, and to borrow their ammuni- 
tion when practicing the aim and the 
trigger pull; and it is considered polite 
to throw the cap of one’s companion 
in the air and strike it with shot, thus 
lending to your companion a swagger 
and villainous air, and giving the rain 
and wind a chance to sweep through 
his hair, which is good for it. 


N the event a bird should be drop- 

ped on the occasion of both guns 
firing simultaneously, it is the practice 
of true yangling to dash forward at 
once and pick up the bird as your own; 
and this quick and gentlemanly manner 
of clearing the atmosphere and pre- 
venting embarrassment on the part of 
the other, who would be displeased if 











he thought you had any idea he could 
have possibly been the one who had 
hit the bird, is an attribute of the 
yangler. Those who have the courage 


se 


of quick decision in matters of this 
kind are always popular members of 
the party. Perhaps the most important 
prey of the yangler is constituted of 
the signs, especially those upon private 
property, which abound along our 
countryside. All such signs bear the 
marks of assault, and indeed the trail 
of the yangler across the country is a 
trail of signs which have received 
charges of shot. Nor should we in this 
connection forget the glass insulators 
on the telephone poles, nor the danger 
signals at railroad crossings, nor yet 
the mail boxes of the rural dwellers. 
All of this game is the more attractive 
since it can not fly away or otherwise 
present the moving target which is the 
embarrassment of all yanglers. 


N trespassing on the property of 

farmers, the true yangler never 
thinks of closing gates, such as those 
of pastures, because to do so would 
cramp the style of the domestic beasts 
thus impounded; for it is obvious that 
such creatures are anxious to be out 
and away, and doubtless the farmer has 
forgotten to open the gate for them. 


HE yangler is conservative in the 

number of shotgun shells he carries 
with him, because of their weight and 
price, much preferring to use the shells 
of his comrades when his meagre sup- 
ply is exhausted, since they do not cost 
him anything nor is he obliged to carry 
them. This is a touch of companionship 
which few fail to appreciate. It proves 
to one’s comrades that one regards their 
shells as equal to one’s own, which is 


a delicate compliment. 
I SUPPOSE I should go into detail 
in the matter of guns, pointing out 
the best ones for each purpose; but this 
is not essential, since the true yangler 
borrows such guns as he needs. As the 
Immortal Bard has said, “Beggars can 
not be choosers”; so we must take 
such guns as we are presented, but being 
careful to select the best. Every yangler 
knows that it is not necessary to clean 
such guns when returning them, nor 











wipe the rust from them, since the 
owner of the gun (this can be explain- 
ed at the time) knows it best; and 
besides, it is well known that those 
who own nice guns take great delight 
in cleaning and fondling them and ex- 
amining them and admiring them, and 
to cheat them out of this pleasure is, 
as Gestner has said, “The most un- 
kindest of all.” 


Now that I have given you all of the 
directions concerning the Chase, which 
should add to your store of yangling 
knowledge, let us stroll out to a movie 
and enjoy the air of the evening; and 
next time, mark you, I shall have a 
great treat in store for you when we 
again meet and I make pleasant dis- 
course on the matter of Guides. 
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Correct Sportswear 
for the Out-of-Doors 
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f ‘ . 4° Noiseless Hunter’s Suit, Storm- 
Cruiser Coat. Medium weight, = proof, designed by experienced 


warm, water repelling— Game 


Pocket full length of back, and 4 
patch pockets, one inside pocket. 
Very comfortable for upland 
game hunting. Maroon and 
Black Plaid or Forest Green 
(Dead Grass Color). 


Woolrich Windbreakers. Beauti- 

fully made, serviceable and in- 

destructive outdoor garments. 

Both heavy and medium weights, 

and a wide range of color combi- 
nations. 


To fully enjoy out-of-doors activities, 
dress the part; wear clothes expertly de- 
signed for your favorite sport. Clothes 
that will keep you comfortable through 
a long day’s hunting. 


WOOLRICH SPORTSWEAR 


All wool, RICH fabrics. Created by expert 
tailors who know the needs and usages 
of clothes for out-of-doors sportsmen and 
the ideal garments for every sport. 


You will see these practical, all wool, RICH 
fabric garments at your dealer. You will 
find complete Woolrich Sportswear espe- 


= — hunters. Heavy, reinforced — 


practical; windproof. Lots of 

pockets, big game pocket full 

length of back; the ourfit for 
real sportsmen. 


Special Hunter’s Vest to match— 
with orwithoutsleeves, foradded 
warmth—or used without coat 
on mild days. The whole suit de- 
signed for severest weather. 





cially made for your favorite sport. If there 
isn’t a Woolrich dealer near you, write 
direct and we'll send our illustrated cata- 
logue of correct sportswear and the name 
of the nearest Woolrich Sportswear dealer. 





Deerstalker Cap 
Stormproof, 
matches suit; re- 
versible to Bright 


Sportsmen’s Wool | Red. Ear tabs. 


hires. Practical, 
warm shirts. Every | 
hunter needs sev- 


eral—100% Wool. Hunter Pants. Tailored for ac- 


tion. Strong, reinforced, Double 
Knee and Seat, laced outside for 
Hunter Hat. Very f+ and zippers inside. This three- 
warm, matches piece suit in Hunters’ Plaid or 
suit, turndown ForestGreen (DeadGrassColor). 


Established 1830 ""%E ears: Som 








Old Ironsides. A 
favorite wit 

w oodsmen for 
over fifty years. 


Woolrich Sportswear is made entirely in 
the John Rich & Brothers’ Woolen Mills. 
From raw wool to completed garments. 


100% All Wool and tailored by experts. 


Woolrich Sportswear 
JOHN RICH & BROS., WOOLRICH, PA. 
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Heavy, Medium 

and Light Weights 

—a wool shirt for 
every occasion. 


Heavy Wool Red 

Tops or lighter 

weights, also Ca- 
nadian Mixed. 
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THE ALL-ROUND 1929 


BATTERY 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


URING the winter while Fred. 

W. King was mooching about my 

gun room, he suggested that our 

readers would be interested in 
an article describing my guns. Not the 
old ones of which I have a rather inter- 
esting, if small collection, but the modern 
and useful arms, among which there are 
some excellent examples of the gun 
makers’ craft. 

I reminded him that I had written 
such an article a number of years ago 
under the title of “The Ideal Battery”. 

“T know,” he argued, “ but you have 
added and disposed oi 
sO many since, that you 
can easily approach the 
subject again.” 

I feel, however, that 
my readers would be 
more interested in what 
we both consider the 
ideal all-round battery, 
rather than those which 
I possess. Every sports- 
man has ideas and in- 
clinations of a personal 
nature based largely on 
his experience, local con- 
ditions, or just the likes and dislikes which 
make the world a happier and more in- 
teresting one to live in. 

Since that visit to me, Fred. King 
crossed the divide to the Happy Hunting 
Ground, whereby FIELD AND STREAM lost 
a valued contributor and I, a staunch 
friend. We spent many a happy day to- 
gether on marsh and upland. 

He was a most excellent companion and 
a clean, keen, enthusiastic sportsman, with 
that rare quality of charity for other 
people’s views and peculiarities which is 
so frequently made noticeable by its omis- 
sion. He knew guns as few men do, and 
in following his suggestion, I feel that 
I am fulfilling the last request of a dear 
friend. I grant his wish with the full 
confidence that he, from his vast experi- 
ence, would approve of the advice I am 
offering. 

I do not propose to suggest a type of 
gun or caliber for every conceivable pur- 
pose. There is nothing practical about 
that. One’s armament then becomes a 
burdensome collection rather than a prac- 
tical battery. In my opinion, it should 
consist of the least number of guns which 
will put up a first class performance under 


50 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











all conditions in any part of the world. 

For game shooting, I believe, this can 
be limited to four rifles (three, if the 
shooting will be confined within the limits 
of the Western Hemisphere), three shot- 
guns and two pistols. Two more rifles, a 
shotgun and a pistol may be added if 
one is seriously going in for competitive 
types of target shooting as a pastime. 





An English version of the .30-06 with a Mauser action built 


of Bristol 


To begin with, there should be a 
moderately light, accurate and fast oper- 
ating repeater of .22 caliber, rim fire, for 
small game such as grey squirrels and 
for informal target shooting. It makes little 
difference whether you prefer the slide, 
bolt, or lever actions. But in its best 
form, it should be restocked to man size 
proportions and equipped with a globe 
combination front sight, adjustable peep 
sight and a quickly detachable sporting 
scope of not over 3 power. It should also 
have a sling strap for steady holding. The 
ordinary factory sights, consisting of a 
crude front bead and a notch sight leaf 
on the barrel, together with a puny little 
stock fit for a small boy, simply offer an 
insurmountable obstacle to accuracy. 

The next rifle on the list would be 
for vermin, such as woodchuck, coyotes, 
foxes and crows. These require a weapon 
having flat trajectory and unusual ac- 
curacy, due to the ranges at which they 
must frequently be killed and the small 
target which they offer. In consequence, 
the cartridge selected must he of con- 
siderable power. These most necessary 
qualities cannot be acquired without also 
giving an excess of power for such small 


by George Gibbs 


animals. The vermin rifle therefore be- 
comes an admirable one for medium large 
game as well—such as our deer, black 
bear, chamois and the smaller ‘antelope 
of Africa and Asia. 

The rifle should be of moderate weight 
and preferably a 6.5 mm., 7 mm. or pos- 
sibly .250-3000 caliber. Where anything 
but vermin is to be considered, I prefer 
the two former, because of their heavier 
bullets. This rifle should weigh between 
6% and 7 pounds and a pound more 
when the sporting telescope, which is an 
indisputably necessary part of its equip- 
ment, is in place. 

The next, of course, is the general 
service rifle. I can hardly think of another 
quite as good for use the world over as 
a bolt action .30-'06, weighing about 7% 
pounds. This rifle will 
account for about 90 per 
cent of the big game 
killed, irrespective of on 
what continent one is 
shooting. 

Lastly, the life saver. 
To a large extent, this 
weapon’s importance lies 
in its moral support. I 
know a good many 
British and American 
hunters of the Dark 
Continent, many of 
really broad experience. 
One and all agree that if one misses the 
vital areas of a rhino or elephant, it 
makes little difference whether you swat 
him with a 150 grain bullet having 2500 
pounds energy, or a 500 grain bullet de- 
livering 6000 pounds. After all, what 
immediate stopping effect can a 600 grain 
bullet have on an animal weighing many 
hundred-weight, as would a big elephant 
if the heart or brain is missed. 


N consequence, almost all of the great 

later day elephant hunters, including 
Neuman, W. D. M. Bell and our con- 
tributor Denis Lyell, preferred for this 
special work the accurate penetrating 
solid bullet of 6.5 mm., 7 mm. or 8 mm. 
calibers. Nevertheless these cool and ex- 
perienced hunters were considering the 
standing shot at close range where the 
bullet could be placed with deadly pre- 
cision. 

I do not for a moment believe that they 
would prefer such a load with which to 
stop a charging lion or buffalo. That's 
another story in which such precise marks- 
manship plays no part. It calls for swatting 
him first with the largest thing handy, 
which, properly speaking, should be a 
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. Change to 





s Super-X 
: this Fall! 





“When You Get a Shot 


ral You Get a Duck 

- with Super -X” 

i Whygothroughanotherhunt- __ of pellets in the shot charge — which reduces pellet deform- 
- ing season denying yourself are effective. They travel thru ity, resulting in greater killing 
is the extra effectiveness of the the air in a compact mass, in- power and the longest effective 
ef famous Super-X long-range _ steadofstringingout.Youget — range of any shell on the market! 
is shells? Try them and find out your game with few cripples. Xpert Shells 

a what they'll do! For ducks, For shooters who want even —for Quail and Rabbits 
geese, turkey, crows or hawks greater range than the stand- Once you try Xpert shells you 
the we pamnous ahaa Super-X aed Super-X load, Western is —_ will never use anything else for 
3. } load gives clean kills oy loading the Super-X shell with quail and rabbits. A real qual- 
500 royards greater effectiverange. 


Lubaloy (copperized) shot, a ity load at a surprisingly low 
“ Super-X, the long-range shell, new and exclusive develop- price. ..There is a Western 

| isthe load with the Short Shot ment. Each pellet is coated dealer near you. Write us for 
String. The maximumnumber  withtough Lubaloy metal descriptive literature. 


Samed uper: 
The Long ® Range Shotgun Shell 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 922 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. Hoboken, NJ. 'Sen Feancisco, Cal. 
$1 














If You Expect to 
Buy a Pump Gun This 
Fall, Nothing Can Equal 
the STEVENS-BROWNING 


for Value! 


To those men who favor a repeating 
shotgun, the STEVENS-BROWNING 
No. 620 will prove a delight and a 
surprise because of its many advan- 
tages and low price. 


QW 


No. 620—12 and 16 gauge 
This beautiful repeating gun, 
offered to the public just a year 
ago, has proven its qualifications 
in all parts of the country as a sure 
— of ducks, geese and other 


eathered game. 


No. 620 STEVENS-BROWNING 
is the finished result of much test- 
ing and scientific experimenting by 
acorps of experts. Its working parts 
have been simplified, thus provid- 
ing exceptional safety and strength 
where necessary. All barrels are of 
high pressure compressed steel and 
have been Proof-Tested for 
strength. The action is ham- 
merless with a visible locking 
bolt, a safety firing pin, an in- 
dependent safety aa side ejec- 
tion; stock and forearm are of 
finely checkered walnut with 
capped full pistol grip. 

Price $39.95 
No. 621—STEVENS- 
BROWNING: Same as 
above with raised matted 
top rib, Price $45.00 
Send the coupon below for com- 


plete data on the Stevens Nos. 
620 and 621. 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 605 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 
Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 

























Model 620 





. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
pt.605 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Send me the new Circular on the 
Nos. 620 and 621 Shotgun. 
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|large caliber double express rifle with 
non-automatic ejectors. 

This gun would seldom be used by the 
sportsman in Africa by deliberate choice, 
| caenot possibly on standing game of the 

larger varieties at short range or in case 
of a charge. 

Usually, it should be (and is in theory, 
if unfortunately not always in practice) 
directly behind him in the hands of the 
faithful gun bearer. At the same time, the 
globe trotting sportsman’s travels may 
carry him into British India or Malaysia 
and it is there that the big rifle is in its 
element. The bulk of the shooting in the 
densest jungle is done at extremely short 
range, where it does not pay (at least not 
for long) to experiment with small bores 
in uncertain light and consists in quick 





snap shooting on sladang or pretty 
“kitties” like the Bengal tiger and the 
leopard. 

Among the most popular weapons are 
the .465 number 2 and the .475. The .450 
caliber should be avoided, as they are 
taboo in British Asiatic Colonies where 
they might be pressed into service in a 
native rising with the old .450 Snyder 
cartridge of which, supposedly, there are 
still a great many. 

As to the shotgun: 

The all around battery should contain 
a stout 20 bore double barrel of about 
6% pounds weight with 28 inch improved 
cylinder right and full choke left barrels, 
bored for 234 inch shells. Such a weapon 
is light, handy and quite powerful enough 
for any and all upland needs. 

A double 12 bore ejector for all around 
use, of about 7 pounds weight, 28 inch 
barrels, 234 chambers, preferably of box 
lock construction, modified and full choke. 
Such a gun is not out of place for any 
purpose. It is ideal for general duck 
shooting over decoys from point or bat- 
tery. It is not too heavy for an occasional 
day for partridge or snipe. It has one 
feature also that the 20 bore lacks—am- 
munition for it is world standard. One 
can get it anywhere that ammunition 1s 
sold. 

The complete battery should, of course, 
contain one special fowling piece for use 
on pass and other forms of long range 
shooting. This should be a Magnum 3- 
inch chamber 12 bore of about 8% pounds 
weight or a 9% pound ten bore. The 
former will throw 134 ounces of shot 
and the latter 15%. It should be double 
barrel and for the purpose for which 
it is intended, I would recommend full 
choke in both barrels. It should not be 
too heavy. Most people purchasing guns 
err in that direction. A gun too light is 





to be preferred, under every conceivable 





This is the way you should properly target a rifle 


circumstance, to one that is too ponderoys 

For side arms, one should have a 2? 
caliber revolver or automatic for belt use 
to kill small game for the pot. By using 
both hands, one can learn to hold almost 
as steadily as with a small rifle. It is light 
and handy to carry, amply powerful for 
the purpose when used with hollow point 
ammunition and does not disturb the syr. 
rounding country. 

If a large defensive belt gun is required 
—a thing hardly needed to-day and never 
in the game fields of North America—J 
would suggest a large frame revolver for 
the .45 Colt or .44-40 cartridge. They are 
the most powerful available and the am. 
munition, like the 12 bore shell, can be 
found most anywhere from the Northwest 
trading posts to the Orient. 


PE Om te 





If the battery is to be complete and 
cover target shooting as well as sport, it 
should contain in addition a heavy solid 
frame bolt action .22 caliber target rifle 
with a suitable telescope sight. 

There should also be a .30-’06, as issued 
Springfield 1903 National match rifle, 
which has no equal for its purpose and a 
12 bore trap model with 32 inch barrel, 
preferably a pump, with a long straight 
stock. For clay target work, this gun is 
in a class quite by itself. 

A .22 caliber single shot, heavy frame 
pistol with adjustable sights for the tar- 
get completes the list. 

With such a battery, one is completely 
equipped for any and all conditions the 
world over. There is no game he could not 
face, or competition he could not enter 
with equanimity if he has the skill. 


F my readers feel that they know of a 

better gun, rifle or cartridge for a cer- 
tain purpose than the types which I have 
suggested, let me say in self defence that 
I do also. Remember, I said in the be- 
ginning that my ideal battery must be 
limited to a few guns to meet satisfactorily 
many needs. When one’s battery as- 
sumes the proportions of a collection, he 
perforce becomes a slave to their care and 
it ceases to be ideal. 

It is for this reason that I have scrupu- 
lously avoided the mention of any par- 
ticular make or model, except in the case 
of the Springfield, which has no equal as 
a target rifle for our form of competition. 
In a subsequent article, I propose to take 
up in order, the various types and calibers 
that I would prefer for a specific kind 
of game. This will answer the inquiry in 
the mind of the chap who does most of 
his shooting either locally, depending on 
what his home country has to offer, or 
who is contemplating going off on a trip 
this autumn with a specific object in mind. 
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No. 6 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 








INTERIOR VIEW OF A CONSTANT TEMPERATURE MAGAZINE 


The Life of Smokeless Powders 


life of a smokeless powder is determined 

not only by the stabilizing agents that are 
incorporated in its manufacture but also by the 
purity of the materials of which it is made. And 
while strict chemical control is exercised at the 
powder plant, it is also highly desirable to have 


-some means of checking the life of a powder after 


it has been loaded and has reached the hands of 
the shooter. 


In discussing the life of smokeless powder, it must be re- 
membered that powder will not stand abuse any more than 
other every-day articles of common use. Wood rots under 
excessive moisture, woolen clothes must be protected 
from moths, and rubber deteriorates if exposed to sun- 
light or oil. So with smokeless powder—it must be pro- 
tected by storage under normal atmospheric conditions. 


At the Brandywine Laboratory there are a number of con- 
stant temperature magazines in which samples of every 
lot of the various du Pont powders are stored in bottles 
as shown in the illustration. This particular magazine 
is kept at 30° C. (86° F.) day in and day out. Every few years 
a portion of each sample is removed and subjected to stor- 
age at the very high temperature of 65.5° C. (150 F.) until 
the powder breaks down. 


As an example of the resistance to decomposition of a high- 
grade nitrocellulose shotgun powder, consider the follow- 
ing record of Lot 1101 of du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 


Powder which was made during the latter part of the 
year 1915, and placed in the 30° C. magazine on January 


12, 1916. 
Days the Powder with- 
8 


Date of Test <a 
2- 8-16 1195 days 
5- 7-19 820 days 
2- 1-21 745 days 
1-28-26 887 days 


The balance of this fourteen-year-old sample is still held 
in the 30° C. and will again be subjected to the high tem- 
perature test at future periods even though it is most 
probable that all the ammunition loaded with this pow- 
der has been used over the traps or in the field several 
years ago. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal ammuni- 
tion manufacturers. They have selected du Pont powders 
because their ballistic qualities contribute so largely to the 
superiority of the ammunition, and the consequent suc- 
cess of its users. To maintain these standards of excel- 
lence, the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition possible 
for a specified purpose. 

The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 years and 
its present resources can supply to ammunition com- 
panies the type and quality of powders required to main- 
tain the reputation of ammunition manufacturers and 
the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Every man 
who has one knows 
this is True! 


E wear clothes for two reasons: (1) pro- 
tection against the elements, and (2) de- 
cency in appearance. For freedom of movement, 
we'd rather go naked, of course. There you have 
the three factors that are causing the Hirsch- 

“a ; , 
Weis Stag idea to sweep the country—protection 
—appearance—body freedom. 

Hirsch-Weis Stags give maximum protection 
—they are cold-proof, windproof and rain- 
proof. The rain-proof feature is absolutely guar- 
anteed by the maker. As to cold and wind, 
Hirsch-Weis Stags —— the body against 
these two elements better than any other gar- 
ments of their weight. The specially processed 
pure wool Oregon flannel insures that. 

Then take appearance. Hirsch-Weis Stags 
have a wholesome, rugged style that becomes 
the outdoor man. You can’t beat them for genuine handsomeness. 
There is no longer any reason why a man should jook like a 
hobo, just because he is going to hunt, or fish or hike. Hirsch 
Weis Stags are more comfortable than any “‘old clothes’” you ever 
wore, and besides they look good. Your choice of six colors. As 
to body freedom, that’s where Hirsch-Weis Stags shine! Next 
to a swimming suit or going “‘raw"’ a Hirsch-Weis Stag gives 
more body freedom than any garment you ever saw—many times 
as much as any garment that even approaches it ia protection 
qualities. 

Outdoor men from Alaska to the Carolinas swear by their 
Hirsch-Weis Stags. These outstanding features are found only 
in the geouine Hirsch-Weis Stags: 

Warmth without excessive weight 

Wind-proof 

Guaranteed water-proof 

Unique design that allows arm and body action 

No bound-up feeling in the shoulders 

Eight roomy pockets (large game pocket across back) 

Double sleeves. Full shoulder cape 

Made of finest all-wool Oregon flannel specially processed 

Attractive. Comfortable. Durable. 

Sold by hundreds of dealers throughout the United States. If 
your dealer can't supply you, order direct under money-back 
guarantee. Be sure to give chest measure. Booklet showing 
Hirsch-Weis Stags in actual colors sent free. Hirsch-Weis Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. D-1 205 Burnside St., Portland, Oregon. 


Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co 
Depe. Der Portland, Ore. 


OC) $12.50 enclosed. Send Stag. Chest size... .ccccceccseesssnseee 
cctanieeeunnes Green-and-Black; 











PE ancien Red-and-Black ; 
vscesseteereeeeeeecown-and-Black; Plain cCOlOrS:  .......eceresek OFest 
ee Hunter’s Reds ........-ccesesee-0- Navy Blue. 

© Please send me free Stag booklet ia actual colors. 
Name. (Print) 
Address. 
Dealer's Name. — 








USED IN 


Y friend, Capt. Paul A. Curtis, has 
asked me to write about my prac- 
tical experiences with various sporting 
firearms which I have used during a long 
sojourn in the wilds of East Central 
Africa and Portuguese East Africa. I am 
only too pleased to do so in the hope that 
what I may commit to paper may interest 


the readers of FieLD AND STREAM and 
perhaps help some intending big-game 
hunter in the choice of his armament 


against the fauna of Africa. 

In order to give the correct impres- 
sion of my observations, I think I should 
explain that I have not the scientific 
knowledge of ballistics possessed by those 
experts who are continually experiment- 
ing with sporting firearms and their 
loads, and whose untiring efforts have 
resulted to-day in the wonderful weapons 


with which the modern big-game hunter 
is armed. I can only tell of my practical 
experiences and the results I obtained 
with the various types of rifles and guns 
which passed through my hands. 

Twenty-four years of my life . were 
spent in Nyasaland and Portuguese East 
Africa. During many of these years I was 
in charge of big Districts, having under 
my care anywhere from 50,000 to 120,000 
natives. My work was what may be called 
Pioneer Administration. It was hard 
work, mostly in lonely and very unhealthy 
places, but it was highly interesting and 
brim full of opportunities for observing 
the habits of all the big game which 
roamed that part of Africa. I had few 
recreations. In fact for long periods, dur- 
ing which I never saw a white man, 
my only amusement was shooting and 
studying the ways, not .only of the big 
animals, but also of the smaller species 
and birds as well. 

Anything that had to do with a gun or 
a rifle has always been of absorbing in- 
terest to me. My father, at the commence- 
ment of his military career, was a subaltern 
(or ensign as it was called in those days) 
in a British regiment serving in India. He 
was a keen big game hunter, but not be- 
ing blessed with an abundance of worldly 
goods, he had to do his hunting in ac- 
cordance with his means. 

The first rifles I ever saw and handled 
were a pair of 8 bore, two grooved, muz- 














zle loading weapons made, if I remember 
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AFRICA 


By Scolopax 


rightly, by Reilly of Dublin. I could 
hardly lift one of them but I used to sit 
with one hugged on my knees while father 
told of his adventures. 

As he could not afford the comparatively 
secure seat on the lordly elephant or an 
army of beaters, he would engage two 
good Shikaris for his trip and recruit a 
few beaters in the locality where he hap- 
pened to be. In this way he got his tigers, 
On his feet, he would take up his posi- 
tion in the jungle and have “stripes” 
driven at him and, standing squarely to 
his game, he would bag it. He never 
trusted a gun-bearer with his second rifle, 
One he would have in his hands; the 
other would be on the ground close to his 
feet. The charge for these rifles was 8 
drams of coarse black powder and the 
bullet was a belted one of soft lead which 





Scolopax, very thin from fever, is cleaning his old 8 bore 


had to be hammered down the two 
grooves of the rifling until it was seated 
on the greased patch which tamped down 
the powder charge. Then there was all 
the business of being sure that the nip- 
ples were well primed and of the careful 
adjustment of the percussion caps on the 
nipples. When all that had been done, 
the rifle was ready for action. Picture to 
yourselves what this meant and the para- 
phernalia which had to be carried about. 
My father told me that these rifles were 
very accurate and efficient up to about 
150 yards. The recoil was very heavy 
indeed, but they carried a “knock-out” 
punch. 

A few weeks ago I was reminded of these 
old rifles by seeing in the collection of 
a friend of mine, a single barreled muz- 
zle loader of the same type. The manner 
in which this piece came into his posses- 
sion is interesting. He was serving with 
his regiment in South Africa during the 
Boer War of 1880-81. When the British 
troops were sweeping through the Baer’s 
territory, he rounded up a large number 
of rifles and firearms of all descriptions 
which had been hidden. Among these was 
this ancient 8 bore rifle, which had no 
doubt been used against elephant and 
other big game until it had been brought 
into action against British troops. My 
friend kept it as a curio and it has been 
lying in his house for very many years. 

There is no doubt that the old black 
powder was a reliable and safe propellant 
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SPARK PHOTOGRAPHY PROVES PERFORMANCE 
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his < os : . < Photograph of Peters Shot-string in flight 


Shell that 
STANDS BY YOU 


§ he process of Spark Photography as de- 
veloped by Captain Quayle of The Peters 
Cartridge Company, is one of the most amazing 
scientific discoveries of all time. 

The element of guess work has been re- 
moved from ballistics in the Peters laborato- 
ries. No longer is it necessary merely to 
“calculate”’—now we can see and know. 

Either shot strings or bullets in flight are 
actually photographed at any desired distance 
from the barrel. The exposure is but one 
millionth of a second! The developments in 
ammunition which this marvelous discovery 
have made possible are simply too numerous 
to mention in limited space. 

It is, in fact, these developments which have 
been largely responsible for making possible 
the superiority of the Peters High Velocity 
shell. 

Here is indeed the fastest and hardest hitting 
shot shell load on the market—a shell with 
longer range and greater penetration, that will 
reach out for those high flyers! 

And that is why the High Velocity is in 
truth “A Shell That Stands By You.” 

Write for free booklet entitled “What Hap- 


pens After the Shot is Fired”. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. I -27 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 
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O own a Parker 

Gun is the goal of 
sportsmen everywhere. 
This outstandingly fine 
gun can be yours at a 
popular price in the 
DHE model—the most 
exceptional value ever 
offered. Here Parker 
design and workman- 
ship are blended in a 
powerful, beautifully 
balanced gun that will 
give you a lifetime of 
pleasure. Titanic steel 
barrels bored with ex- 
treme accuracy. Bolt- 
ing system simple, 
strong, will never shoot 
loose. Fancy selected 
walnut stock, check- 
ered by craftsmen. 
Finally, the Parker 
comes to you triple 
tested—the masterpiece 
of an organization 
which has led the 
way in fine gun 
making for eighty 
years. Own a 
Parker DHE this 
Fall. Catalogue on 
request. 


Order the 
DHE in length, 
drop and 
weight as de- 
sired. Gauges 
10, 12, 16, 20, 
28, or 410. 


Straight, full. 
or half Pistol 
grip. Richly 
engraved game 
scenes. $160.00. 


PARKER 


America’s Finest Gun 
PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
_ 28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 
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but it had many disadvantages. 





and not so subject to atmospheric condi- 
tions the modern smokeless variety, 
The worst 
of these was the smoke which it created 
on discharge. It constituted a real danger 
which L myself have experienced when 
hunting elephants. 

I vividly recall 


as 


one oecasion when I 


| was after a big bull tusker in a place called 


the Limpasa Valley on the west side of 


Lake Nyasa. This valley is a vast swamp 
covered with a dense mass of reeds 
from 8 to 12 feet high. Among these 


reeds, the air lay heavy, hot and still, ex- 
cept when occasionally a slight draught, 
which might come from any direction, 
disturbed the steamy silence. I had 


worked my way through these reeds to 
within a few yards of the elephant and 
fired at his shoulder, which I could just 
make out through the tangle. I was using 
a double barreled 8 bore, smooth bored 
in such a way that it fired either a 2 oz. 
spherical bullet or a charge of shot. Nat- 
urally, on this occasion I was using the 
bullet which was driven by 8 drams of 
black powder. Directly I fired, I was en- 
veloped in a dense cloud of smoke which 
hung around me in the close confinement 
of the reeds. I could neither see the re- 
sult of my shot nor know what was hap- 
pening. The first thing I did become aware 
of, was the huge head and trunk of the 
elephant charging through the smoke and 
almost over my head. Luckily the smoke 
hid me from the elephant as much as it 
hid the elephant from me and the line 
of his charge was about three feet to the 
right of me. I just had time to hurl my- 
self into the reeds about another yard to 
the left and he went crashing past with- 
out touching me. 

It was a narrow escape and a prac- 
tical example of the danger of using black 
powder when attacking big and dangerous 
game. Had I been armed with a modern 
rifle and smokeless powder I would have 
been able to see that my first shot was not 
immediately fatal and could have slipped 
in the second barrel which would probably 
have finished the business. As it was, I 
was much too busy getting as far away as 
[ could from the hurtling mass to think 
of firing another shot before the great 
| beast disappeared. 

As it happened, this elephant did not 
go far. I spoored him up very cautiously 
through the reed tunnels and came upon 
him still standing up, but evidently on 
the point of collapse. Instantaneously, I 
finished him with a shot through the 
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brain from a .303 which was my reserye 
weapon in those days. 


Some time after this, I had a similar 


experience with a very large leopard 
which had carried off a favorite Irish 
terrier of mine. On ordinary occasions 


a small bore, high velocity rifle is quite 
good enough for leopards, but this time 
I knew it was going to be close work, 
because the leopard had taken the dog 
into very dense bush. It meant that if | 
came up to him at all, he would be only 
a few yards off when I saw him. So I 
took the old 8 bore again. This time the 
right barrel was loaded with the spheri- 
cal 2 ounce bullet and the left with 2% 
ounces of “loopers,” which is the largest 





A fine old bull ena killed by the author in Nyasaland 


size of shot. They are more like small 
marbles and very ‘deadly for close action 
against dangerous, soft skinned game. 

It was not long before I came upon 
the leopard with my little dog in his 
mouth. I daresay anger made me a little 
hasty. Anyway, I shot before I had quite 
made out the body of the beast which 
was partially hidden by the undergrowth. 
Consequently, the heavy 2 ounce bullet, 
instead of collapsing him like a pricked 
bladder, only ripped along his flank. The 
beast was certainly not more than ten 
yards away when I fired, and in a flash 
he had dropped the dog and was coming 
for me. Luckily for me there was a little 
breeze which made itself felt even in this 
thick bush. Consequently, the cloud of 
smoke was thinned in time for me to see 
the charge and I met it with the left bar- 
rel of the 8 bore. The heavy “loopers” 
practically blew the leopard’s head off 
and that was the end of that adventure. 
My little dog was quite dead, but I had 
the satisfaction of avenging his murder. 


HEN I first went to Africa, my 
battery consisted of this 8 bore, a 
.303 single barrel rifle with a falling block 
of a peculiar pattern, an old fashioned 


.44-40 Winchester repeater, a .250 rook 
and rabbit rifle and a double barreled, 
hammerless 12 bore shotgun. With the 


exception of the Winchester repeater, 

there were occasions for all these pieces, 
and I should have missed a lot of amuse- 
ment if I had not had them. 

In discussing this battery, I will begin 
by writing a few words about the Win- 
chester repeater, which was an old type. 
I should like it to be understood, that I 
did not buy it entirely for sporting pur- 
poses, because it is obvious that on account 
of its low velocity, limited range and 
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How Hanpy for SPORTSMEN! 


... this new way of fastening 

















smart-looking bags? 






BROKEN STRINGS?SELDOM 
EVER! You'll find that rain 
can’t get through a racketcover 
fitted with a Talon fastener. No 
fumbling to fasten or open it, 
either. One swish—that's all! 


ae 


TALON 


REG. US PAT OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL 


SLIDE FASTENER 


NO LOST BALLS NOW! They 
Stay snug and safe in a pocket 
fastened this quick way- And 
doesn’t a Talon snap up the 
appearance of these up-to-date, 


PENS up quick asa bass snapping 

atafly ...closestightas a musky 
on the hook. That’s the Talon Hook- 
less Fastener. It’s the smartest, newest 
idea in fastening sport duds. Youswish 
it open... swish it shut... in no 
more time than that! It’s snug and 
rust-proof in rough weather . . . and 
it can’t possibly come off or get out 
of order. 

The newest of new things, aviation 
garments, luggage, wind-breakers, golf 
carry-all bags are equipped with Talon 
slide-fasteners. Look for the name 
Talon or Hookless when you buy. 
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SPORTSMEN! Talon Fasteners 
are the newest, most comfortable 
way of fastening sport clothes 


in a dog’s age. They're 
used on everything from 
pockets to sleeping bags. Mail 
coupon at right for free illus- 
trated 28-page catalog which 
shows these many new uses. 


being 
game 





SET FOR ANY WEATHER! 
Aquick flick opens this Talon 
fastened lumberjack for more 
air. Or another swish seals it 
up tight as a drum against rain 
or wind or blustery weather. 
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QUICK FODDER for your 
pipe. A pull on the Talon tab 
—adip of your pipe into the 
pouch—and your favorite briar 
is loaded ! Yet’nary a crumb of 
*baccy spills. 


Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 





Se ase emew ny 
Hookless Fastener Company | 
610 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa: | 
Please send me your illustrated 28-page Taloncatalog. | 
Name........ , | 
pS | | neers ; 


City and State ......... 
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a= Use this Coupon N O W-———=— 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St. 

















“Use this 
GOOD Oil” 


v= demand special light oil of unquestion- 
able quality for the working parts of your 
firearms and fishing reels. 

When you buy a can of Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil, take home another for the folks to use. 

Say “‘Use this good oil. Every electric motor 
or other fine mechanism in the house needs pure 
lubricating oil.” 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is not a compound— 
contains no adulterations, no low-grade substi- 
tutes, no lamp oils, mosquito dope, iodine or 
other trouble makers. Chemical analysis proves 
it absolutely pure—ordinary tests too. 

Light, penetrating, of high viscosity. Prevents 
friction. Also cleans, polishes and prevents rust. 

Sold by your dealer, along with Hoppe’s 
famous Solvent No. 9 for cleaning gun bores, 
and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. If not supplied, send 
to us for Trial Can. Use the coupon below. 

Special folder on Lubrication, FREE. 
3 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
All right, send me a TRIAL CAN of Hoppe’s 


Lubricating Oil. Find 15¢ in stamps herewith. 

___ ROSETTE Dione a meee moO a eo 
Address 

City State ssesssnes 











ADJUSTABLE! 


OW comes the Black 

Diamond The only 
adjustable recoil pad. The 
eae recoil — to 
progressively absorb your 
gun's recoil. Due to the ad- 
justable features, its cush- 
ioning qualities as well as 
the recoil action of your 
can varied at will, 
more punishment to cheek 
or shoulder. 

Made in two sizes: 
Large Length 5% inches, 
Small Length 5% inches. 

$3.25 Postage Paid. If your 
tT cannot supply you, 
write 
Black Products Co. 
13513 Calumet Avenue 
> Til. 




















BLA OnD 
Adjustable RECOIL PAD 











proof. All pom Be $15. 00 per dos. F. O. B Ki: amath Falls or Mlinois Factory. 
Sample $2.00 postpaid 
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A NEW PORTABLE DECOY 





Patented 
Every Duck Hunter needs these new lifelike Ideal Duck Decoys, as a 
supply can be carried in yy > coat. Hollow metal bodies nest together 


ats when ~ use. Ride like live ducks 
ads turn to all boon» ms. Quic » put out, durable and trouble- 


| Districts, 





ree illustrated circular 


IDEAL DECOY CO., Box 591-A, Klamath Falls, Oregon | 





rather weak striking power, it is unsuit- 
able for use against the big game of 
Africa. My chief reason for adding it to 
my armament was in case I might require 
a magazine weapon of offense or defense 
against hostile natives, a circumstance 
quite within the bounds of possibility in 
that part of Africa to which I was going. 
If such an occasion had arisen, I am sure 
it would have proved an efficient arm, 
but I am glad to say the occasion never 
did arise. On one occasion, however, for 
a few minutes it did look as if I should 
have to use it to defend myself and the 
four black policemen who were with me. 
As this is the only interesting incident 
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the seeds of civilization were sown which, 
in due course, bore good fruit in the shape 
of law, order and revenue. 

I must say that on that occasion the 
feel of the trusty old Winchester in my 
hands was a comiort while things looked 
nasty, and that episode alone justified the 
inclusion of the little old-fashioned rifle 
in my battery. Of course, any other re- 
peater, such as the Lee-Metford 303 
sporting magazine rifle, would have done 
just as well and would have been more 
useful for game shooting, but the Win- 
chester was the only magazine rifle I 
happened to possess at that time. It had 
been acquired for just such a crisis as I 





A half company of the King’s African Rifles—a famous punitive regiment 


which I can remember in connection with 
this rifle, I venture to tell it here. 

In the process of opening up one of my 
my authority had been openly 
defied by a small tribe of hill men who 
had refused to come into line. They had 
sent defiant and impertinent messages 
until it became evident that the suaviter 
in. modo having failed, the fortiter in re 
had to be personally applied by me. I 
knew I might be attacked, but I did not 
think it likely, because the natives of that 
part of Africa are not by any means 
real warriors. They yell and prance about 
and make a great show of warlike frenzy 
with much waving of spears and bows 
and arrows, but the pretence quickly evap- 
orates when resolutely faced. So I took 
the old Winchester along just in case 
beer and bounce might work them up 
to having a “go” at me and my small 
armed party of four policemen whom I 
took along with me. 

After an arduous trek we reached the 
stronghold of the disobedient golliwogs 
one afternoon. I halted about a quarter 
of a mile from the chief’s village and was 
on the point of sending a message to him 
telling him to come to me when some 
fifty wild looking black men burst from 
the village with much shouting, waving 
of spears and fitting of arrows to bow 
strings. It certainly looked awkward for 
a minute or two, but it was only the 
usual pantomime. It came abruptly to an 
end when they saw the five of us drawn 
up to meet them, and heard the clash 
of the breech blocks of the Sniders and 
the rattle of the action of the Winchester. 
We had prepared for an eventuality which 
I am more than glad to say never ma- 
terialized. 

The warlike-looking crowd pulled up, 
started chattering amongst themselves 
and finally sat down about 50 yards away 
from us. Then we had a nice pow-wow, 
amicable relationship was established and 





have described. I used this rifle a little 
on game but I very soon discarded it in 
favor of my single shot .303, because I 
found that against anything larger than 
a duiker or a bushbuck, it was unsatis- 
factory. It did not seem to have any 
shocking power and gave but little pene- 
tration. I remember that I finally got rid 
of it because one day I shot at a reedbuck 
with it, and although I placed the light 
lead bullet nicely behind the shoulder, 
I had to chase that wretched animal for 
nearly two miles before I collected it. 
In comparison, I recollect shooting at the 
same species of buck with my .303 a few 
days later. I put this nickel jacketed, 
expanding bullet practically in the same 
place, with the result that the buck col- 
lapsed where it stood and was dead in a 
matter of seconds. 


NEVER regretted the acquisition of 

this low-powered Winchester, because 
I gained experience from it. It began my 
enlightenment to a fact which is now firm- 
ly established in my mind. On account of 
much practical proof, I am convinced that 
it is not so much the weight of the projec- 
tile which provides the pulverizing shock 
so necessary in big game shooting as the 
velocity with which it is driven. In the 
old days the makers of sporting rifles for 
big game relied on the size and weight 
of the bullet with a corresponding heavy 
load of powder. The result was an un- 
wieldy ‘weapon with tremendous recoil, 
comparatively short range and many other 
disadvantages. Even with the heaviest 
bullet, such as was fired from the 4 bore 
elephant rifle, the effect does not seem 
to have been all that we might expect. 
We read of Samuel Baker firing a dozen 
or more 4 bore conical bullets into an ele- 
phant at close range before it collapsed. 
Now I do not think that any animal could 
still be on its feet after such a bombard- 
ment from, say, a .450-400 cordite rifle. 
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Hunter, fisherman, sportsman 
and well known author 











RED HEAD BRAND 
No. GP Full Length Hunt- 
ing Pants. List Price, $5.25 












RED HEAD BRAND 
No. 40 Hat-Cap, List, $1.50 





ERE’S a man who certainly 
knows what’s what in hunting 
clothing. Listen to what he has to 
say about RED HEAD BRAND— 
from an unsolicited letter: “RED 
HEAD BRAND Clothes have it on 
them all—particularly because they 
are cut to look like something and 
they do, giving just that much more 
extra comfort.” 





For comfort, protection from wet RED HEAD BRAND 
and wear, and all around service, No GV Shell Vest. $2.75 
you can’t beat RED HEAD BRAND 
Hunting Clothes. Sold by leading 
sporting goods and hardware dealers 
everywhere. Look for the RED 
HEAD BRAND guarantee tag—it as- 
sures you complete satisfaction. No. 
G Coat (shown on Mr. Ripley) is 
$8.50 and No. GLP Knee Lace 
Breeches $5.75. 


of 
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or Write today for free circular describing complete 
es line of RED HEAD BRAND Hunting Clothes, 
Gun Cases, and Canvas and Leather Equipment. 


t : ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
: 925-929 West Chicago Avenue 
- Chicago, U. S. A. 





1 RED HEAD BRAND 
d Gun Cases and Covers. A 
complete line to fit all guns. 





























This Button is 
Your Guarantee 
of Satisfaction 


Every DRYBAK but- 
ton bears this “DRY- 
BACK or MONEY 
BACK” guarantee. If 
‘you want a hunting coat 
distinctly different, with 
features unknown to 
ordinary coats, and for 

ss Money—get 


DRYBAK, 


Drybak 


Ne coat offers as much for $8.50 


You can’t get wet in a DRYBAK. It’s comfortable, 
easy to wear and full of conveniences. Easily washed 
rubberized blood proof game pockets that will not 
crack in cold weather; gusset sleeves for ventilation and 
easy quick shooting. Special inside left pocket for 
small thermos, license, etc. Coat built with 
DRYBAK thoroughness and quality. Lasts 
as long as you hunt. No. 87 B.P. $8.50. 
Send for catalog, fabric sample 


and guarantee button. Note F 
these exclusive features, oo 
at this price, then ota * 
ask your dealer at 

y * 


for DryBax. 



























HITS THE 
MARK! 


Bea Crack Shot 


Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 
Develop your marksmanship with this perfectly 
accurate and powerful air pistol, Shoots skirted 
lead pellets. At 10 yards will group within an 
inch. Practice silently at home or outdoors, 
Powerful enough to kill small game. Guaranteed. 


Mark 1, calibre .22 or .177 $15.00 
ark 11, De Luxe model, Fm | oy 22 or. deren .- 


M 
Pellets, “calibre .177 per thousand... 
Pellets, calibre .22 per thousand............ 225 


Beware of old models without 
2 Trigger Adjustment Screw 





FULL LINE OF W. & C. SCOTT 
SHOTGUNS AND BIG GAME RIFLES 
Expert Gun Repairing Springfields Restocked 


Send for 128 page new 1929 catalog of Im- 
jorted and American Arms; most complete ever 
ssued. To cover cost enclose 25¢ in stamps. 





Sole U.S. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER., Isc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.); New York 











OWEN 30-06 
SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 


Practically new. Perfect condition—shot less than 20 
times. Will group less than 2 inches at 100 yds. 
Elaborately engraved—stock picked from hundreds of 
blocks of imported walnut. A masterpiece. First certi 
fied check for $250.00 takes it. Could not be dupli- 
eated for twice this amount—I need the money. 


C. H. MICHEL, 1920 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y.- 
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No doubt the shock from a conical 4 bore 
bullet was enormous, but all the same, 
it lacked some essential for bringing 
speedy death to such animals as the Afri- 
can elephant and rhinoceros, unless the 
brain was penetrated or the spine smashed. 

Il am convinced from my own experi- 
ence and observations that the missing 
essential was velocity. Velocity means 
not only great shock but great penetra- 
tion as well. With great penetration the 
shock seems to be distributed through 
the whole of the vital system. You get 
that instantaneous collapse which you 
never, or very rarely, get with the low 
velocity, black powder driven bullet, how- 
ever heavy it might be. 

My experiences with my 8 bore ball 
and shot gun was another step in my 
education of sporting firearms. As I have 
mentioned previously, the bullet from this 
gun weighed 2 oz. and was propelled by 
8 drams of coarse black powder. The 
bullet was spherical and with a little tin 
mixed with the lead to harden it. When 
I began elephant shooting I used this 
gun exclusively, simply because I had no 
other suitable weapon. It is true that I 
might have used my .303 (which I some- 
times did for a finishing brain shot) but 
from experience, I had no faith at that 
time in the ability of a small bore to deal 
successfully with such a huge animal as 
an elephant. Later on in my career I 
shot and killed instantaneously several 
elephants with a single bullet from a .256 
Mannlicher, but only when the brain shot 


was clearly defined and I felt confident 
of my steadiness. 

I hope later on to be allowed to write 
a few words about this shot for an ele- 
phant'’s brain. There has been a lot of 
misconception and, consequently, misdi- 
rection as regards this shot, which I can 
clear up once and for all. I have dis- 
sected an elephant’s skull to locate the 
exact position of the brain pan, so that 
I can show where the bullet must be 
placed to rupture the brain after taking 
into consideration the angle of fire. 

My experiences with this 8 bore against 
elephant and rhinoceros were, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory. If my memory 
serves me right, I shot four elephants and 
two rhinoceroses with it, but I certainly 
wounded and lost an equal number of ele- 
phants and one rhinoceros. I am confident 
that the wounding and subsequent suffer- 
ing which I caused these poor animals 
was not due to bad shooting. It was due 
to the fact that on those occasions I had 
to take my shots at an angle where great 
penetration was required to reach the 
heart or lungs. This penetration the 
spherical 2 ounce ball did not have. Al- 
though I followed the  spoor of these 
wounded beasts for miles, their vitality 
was not sufficiently impaired to make it 
possible for me to get up to them. 

From my early experiences with this 
8 bore I made up my mind to concentrate 
on high muzzle velocity for any large 
or small bore which I might purchase in 
the future for use on African game. 


RECREATIONAL PISTOL 
SHOOTING 
By Major W. D. Frazer 


ECREATION has been defined as 
the refreshment of the strength and 
spirits after toil. It is generally under- 
stood to mean amusement, diversion, sport 
or pastime, so bye and large, it covers 
a broad field. The term recreational 
shooting as used herein means, in simple 
and unadorned language, shooting for 
fun. It does not include those forms of 
practice and training indulged in by mili- 
tary and police forces as part of their 
professional work. It also does not take in 
highly accurate deliberate fire target work 
which so often carries with it competition 
to the extent of strife for superiority. 
When the art of pistol shooting is 
made a business to the extent of endless 
study and painstaking practice for the 
sole purpose of winning matches or mak- 
ing records, much of the recreational 
value of the sport is lost. The American 
idea of doing everything to win is com- 
mendable in certain respects, but is not 
conducive to real recreation. It takes 
from a game the desire to play it for the 
love of playing, and substitutes in place 
thereof, the idea of playing only to win. 
Many young men take up pistol shoot- 
ing because, like many other games of 
skill, it fascinates them, and they are 
keenly interested in its allurements. Few 
realize that it is a more difficult type of 
shooting in which to excel than rifle or 
shotgun shooting. Unless their instruction 
during the discouraging tyro period is 
good and the practice they are given made 
attractive as well as instructional, they are 
very apt to tire quickly and take up some- 
thing with more action and with more 
prospect of excitement, or something they 
can learn to do well with a minimum of 
effort. This accounts for the popularity of 
rifle shooting which can be quickly and 
easily learned up to a fairly high degree 
of skill. 
Pistol shooting, being more of an art, 
requires greater mental and physical con- 


trol and coérdination, and like golf, very 
careful attention to details of position 
and movements. The fact that it takes very 
little to make many of us happy, accounts 
for the number who are content to par- 
ticipate in standardized target practice 
and other mildly exciting pastimes. 

A university professor, who became 
quite interested in revolver shooting a 
few years ago, absolutely refused to en- 
thuse over paper target practice. He 
prophesied quite frankly, that unless the 
present day methods of pistol practice 
were enlarged and varied, the game would 
not attract, or hold for very long, the 
young school or college boy. He cited asa 
case in point the commercial shooting gal- 
leries which are, of course, purely amuse- 
ment centers. It is clearly demonstrated 
there, that people like to play a game of 
skill, provided it carries with it the ele- 
ments of fun and excitement. Shooting at 
clay pipes, running rabbits and swimming 
ducks, which break or disappear when 
hit, appeals much more to the crowd than 
that of firing at the bull’s-eye targets, even 
though the latter will ring clearly when 
a center hit has been made. 


herent love of fun in boys and in men 
young in spirit by providing more variety 
in our shooting, even at the expense of 
some skill, we would create and maintain 
more interest in the shooting games. The 
application of this principle was impressed 
upon me during a visit to the famous 
school and galleries of Gastinne Rennett 
in Paris. 

There I found not only excellent fa- 
cilities for the most accurate kinds of 
pistol shooting, but also galleries for 
practice at life size rabbits and pigeons 
which moved diagonally across the range 
with a movement and speed quite natural. 
Means were available for duelling prac- 
tice, where firing was done at the sil- 


B* taking greater advantage of the in- 
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houette of an opponent. By means of an 
electrically controlled device, a hit was 
instantly registered, by a glowing bulb, 
on an indicator target similar to the 
silhouette and located beside the shooter. 
At the shooting grounds conducted by 
the same management in one of the sub- 
urbs of Paris, all forms of simulated 
field shooting were practiced with shot- 





Colt .22 caliber automatic and a Smith | 


and Wesson solid frame .22 caliber revolver 


guns at artificial rabbits and clay pigeons, 
in addition to regular trap shooting. 

It may be impracticable, because of 
lighting and target carrier systems in 
use in our best equipped indoor ranges, 
to add very much extra equipment suit- 
able for amusement shooting. Out-of- 
doors, however, there is no excuse for fail- 
ing to provide a variety of targets and a 
simple shooting program whereby those 
who desire to do so, may shoot for fun. 

The following suggestions, based on 
considerable experience in instructing 
young people in shooting, are offered in 
the hopes they may assist others in arous- 
ing and maintaining enthusiasm in pistol 
practice. The idea foilowed is to teach 
the fundamental principles of marksman- 
ship correctly and then, instead of letting 
the beginner’s interest wane and the work 
become monotonous, to provide fun and 
amusement, as well as healthful competi- 
tion by practice at miscellaneous targets. 


T must be understood that learning 

the basic principles involves a certain 
amount of paper target shooting. From 
the picture made by a group of shots on 
a paper target, the novice can see just 
what he is doing. It is the written, solu- 
tion of a problem in marksmanship, and 
from it the instructor can determine how 
well the shooter understands and is able 
to apply the fundamentals, the errors to 
be corrected, and the obstacles to be 
avoided. 

Let us assume that the novice has 
learned enough about the essentials of 
pistol marksmanship to adjust his sights 
and aim correctly, to squeeze the trigger 
properly, to call the shots with approxi- 
mate accuracy, and to hold his pistol with 
reasonable steadiness and confidence while 
firing. It is high time then to introduce 
some variety into the game. The shooting 
that will appeal most at this state is 
that which has some practical value. It 
should be followed with something amus- 
ing and spectacular. 

To start with, try a limited amount 
of simulated small game shooting at tar- 
gets made to represent, as near life size 
as practicable, the game that is found 
in the woods and fields of the surrounding 
country. This will involve some labor 
and ingenuity, but the work can be di- 
vided up among the participants so that 
each one will be responsible for the 
production of a life sized and colored 
silhouette of one species of small game. 
This should be mounted on a piece of 
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Famous Products of 
the Gunsmith’s Art 


HE finest manufactured articles 

come from factories in which 
father and son have worked side by 
side for generations. They come 
from communities that have cen- 
tered around the factory for many 
years. There is such a community at 
Ilion, New York where for more 
than a century Remington crafts- 


manship has produced fine firearms. 

















The Remington Model 17 Repeat- 
ing Shotgun is a perfect example of 
the modern gunsmith’s art. Its trim 
lines and beautiful balance appeal at 
once to the man who loves a good 
gun. It has the smoothest and fast- 
est action of any repeating shotgun 
made. Chambered for 2%-inch shells, 
it is unusually effective with Reming- 
ton Nitro Express Heavy Duck Loads, 
the longest range shells in the market. 


See this famous model at your hard- 


Model 17, 20-gauge : 
Remingien Kebeai- ware or sporting-goods dealer’s. Confirm 
—— ane for yourself the judgment — pro- 


nounced by thousands of 
sportsmen — that the Remington 
Model 17 is the leader among 20- 
gauge repeating shotguns. May we 
send you a descriptive circular? 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway New York City 
































This hunting knife is 
veal Swedish Steel! 


‘THESE are genuine Finnish Kau- 
havan “Puukko” hunting and 
fishing knives. Not production 
roducts, but made individually 
y trained and skilled crafts- 
men whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before 
them at Kauhava, Finland. 

























Blades are hand forged 
from highest grade Swed- 
ish steel, one piece, from 


so to top of handle. No. 12 


hey will stand up 4” blade, 
under service and pun- $3.50 
ishment ruinous to No. 11. 4” 
the average knife. blade, $3.50 


Handles of 
brightly colored 
galalith shaped 
to fit the hand 
are practical 
and fine ap- 
pearing. 







U 
A fine utility 
knife for fish- 
ing, hunting, 
skinning, camp 
and tourist use. 
Sheaths are pressed 
from fine grade leather 
perfectly seamed, with 
new silver metal caps 


and tips. 
DEALERS :— 


/ RAIL MINE pen = mg 
v t - 
INDUSTRIAL CO. (70 ond sel 
5713 Euclid Ave. — fcodily. 
rite for 
Cleveland, O. 


information. 
ee ee ee ee 





If your dealer cannot supply you, use the coupon. 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered C. O. D. 
Rail Mine Industrial Co Fs-9 
5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 

1 enclose $...... . Send prepaid Knife No. ........ 
NAME ....r-ccccccocccsoccccssrerscccoosseessosonossonssscsesseseccssecenocessoseosee 
RABIORE  cenicrinescssserineressestionoconseesstnensesnencsnesesbeossensennecs» wensseossenne 
CUEF cccccccrcccssesesccncesseseses State 








My dealer's name is .... 

















‘riz up’’ and 

downed the 

granddaddy of all 

the Ozark gobblers. 

“Mart” appreciates a gun 

that shoots hard and never 
breaks down. 


Singles $16.00 and $35.00. 
Doubles $28.25. 
Catalogue Free. 
Quick deliveries. 





“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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beaver board or heavy cardboard, so that 
it can be hung or stood in natural cover 
in order to simulate better actual field 
conditions. Grouse, rabbits, squirrels, 
prairie dogs, snipe, ducks, frogs, rac- 
coons, badgers and coiled snakes make 
suitable targets for all degrees of shoot- 
ing skill. The vital parts of each simu- 
lated target can be outlined and given 
certain scoring value to encourage com- 
petition and afford a means for comparing 
the skill of the marksmen. 


Shooting against time should be taken 


up next and again we must endeavor 


to make the practice realistic and of 
possible practical value. Secure some of 
the Colt Police targets or, in lieu of 


them, construct one or more beaver board 
silhouettes of a standing human figure 


Great care should be taken to avoid 
accidents in this practice. It is generally 
recognized among quick draw artists 
that for a right-handed shot, the fastest 
time can be made using an open belt 
holster on the left front of the body, 
The two important principles to observe 
in rapid and quick fire are to make 
every movement of drawing, Pointing 
and aiming by the quickest and most 
direct route, avoiding all useless flour- 
ishes, and secondly to look intently at 
the spot it is desired to hit, and bring 
the sights into this line of sight. Do not 
try to align the sights first and then swing 
them on the target. This principle is not 
understood by many would-be rapid fire 
shots. 

It is essential to continue a certain 





The old Smith and Wesson target model and their new straight line target pistol 


of average height, and outline on it cer- 
tain scoring areas. 

The Colt Police target has two scor- 
ing values on each area. If firing is done 
with the purpose of disabling an oppo- 
nent, then only the less vital parts have 
the higher score and a hit in a vital 
area gives a low score. If shooting to 
kill is simulated, then the higher score 
is obtained by hitting the head, the heart 
or the abdominal regions. 

All firing at this target should be 
starting with a liberal 
time allowance and gradually reducing 
it in order to develop a rapid trigger 
squeeze without jerking the trigger. Sin- 
gle shots or strings of five may be fired 
within certain time limits. The pistol 
should be held in one of two starting 
positions, namely, with the muzzle point- 
ing at the ground in front of the right 
foot, or from what is known as the po- 
sition of “raise pistol”, with the hand 
six inches in front of the right shoulder, 
muzzle up, and barrel inclined slightly 
to the front. Rapid fire may be defined 
as the firing of a string of five or more 
shots at one target within a time limit 
of from ten to fifteen seconds, depending 
upon the number of shots, the range and 
the size of the target. 

The pistol is not brought back to the 
starting position between shots. If one 
desires to develop facility and accuracy 
in getting off single shots at a target, 
he should practice what is known as 
quick fire. The requisites for this are to 
hit a bobbing silhouette target exposed 
for intervals of two or three seconds. 
When accurate hits can be made with 


considerable regularity at 25 yards, the 


marksman may then practice drawing 
the pistol from a holster and getting 
off some single shots in quick time. 


amount of slow fire practice along with 
rapid firing in order to combat the ten- 
dency to flinch, jerk the trigger, or 
develop other bad habits in technique. 
Supervision by the instructor should be 
very close during this rapid and quick 
fire training. Too much of the latter 
should not be allowed at one time. 
The next variation in targets should 
be toward moving objects at close ranges, 
such as blocks of wood, small boxes, 
bottles, and tin cans floating down a 
stream. Large cylindrical tin cans rolling 
down a gentle slope or board, elevated 
slightly at one end, make good targets. 
Swinging breakable objects, such as bot- 
tles, pieces of crockery and clay pigeons, 
introduce additional problems in hitting. 


O vary slow fire practice and provide 

something in the line of stage or fan- 
cy shooting, one can try firing at small 
objects at a range of not over fifteen 
feet, which is seldom exceeded in indoor 
exhibition shooting. Driving nails, split- 
ting cards with edges toward the 
gun, snuffing out lighted candles, clipping 
the heads off weeds, dropping fruit sus- 
pended by a cord by cutting the cord, 
bringing down nuts from a tree without 
injuring them, or pine ‘cones from an 
evergreen, are tests of skill not to be 
sneezed at by good shots. It requires 
carefully sighted pistols, clean trigger 
pulls and steady holding. 

When the marksman begins to feel like 
Alexander the Great, with no more worlds 
to conquer, then let him try his hand at 
aerial target shooting, one of the most 
fascinating of all forms of target prac- 
tice. If up to this time the pupil has 
practiced intelligently the steps given, and 
satisfactory progress has been made in 
slow, quick and rapid fire, there should 
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be little difficulty experienced by him in 
learning to hit objects tossed in the air. 
Usually, it is the inveterate slow fire shot 
who has difficulty in this game, for he 
simply cannot codrdinate his aiming and 
trigger squeezing fast enough. This is the 
result of practicing exclusively at delib- 
erate fire for long periods. 

The inexperienced at this game should 
start with very easy targets tossed 
straight up in the air about ten or twelve 
feet. Large tin cans, clods of earth, chunks 
of wood and similar objects may be used 
and gradually decreased in size as skill 
improves. The tossing may be done by 
the shooter using his left hand but better 
progress will be made at the start if 
someone else does the work. Clay pig- 
eons, three inch cubes of wood, con- 
densed milk cans, tennis balls, and clam 
or oyster shells can be used as targets. 
It will not be long then before coins 
can be hit with comparative ease if they 
are properly spun in the air a few feet 
overhead, so that their full diameter is 
always exposed as an aiming point. 


S many details of aerial shooting can 
be learned only by experience, the 


following points are worthy of study: Use | 
easy targets to start with and have them | 


tossed vertically in front of the shooter. 
Start pistol from the position of “raise 
pistol”, Practice where falling bullets will 
do no harm. Use reduced loads or small 
bore ammunition. Look always at the 
bottom-edge of the target and use that 
spot as an aiming point whether the tar- 
get is rising or falling. Execute aiming 
by following the bottom of the target 
with the master eye and bring the sights 
into this alignment. The pistol should be 
moving with the target when the explo- 
sion occurs, unless the target is at the 
top of its trajectory, where it is station- 
ary for an instant. Use a light trigger 
pull of about two and a half pounds on 
an automatic pistol or revolver with good 
balance, comfortable grip, and natural 
pointing qualities, and then shoot with 
both eyes open. Be satisfied with single 
shots until accuracy is acquired; then 
try rapid fire. 

A discussion of this subject is not 
complete without dealing with the pistols 
suitable for the work. It is believed that 
the majority of pistol shots who shoot 
for recreation and buy guns for that pur- 
pose, do so not with the idea of follow- 
ing standardized target practice but be- 
cause they like to shoot for fun. Obvi- 
ously, an especially accurate single shot 
target pistol is not the arm to use for 
this work although the slow fire practice 
outlined may be done with this type. 
For quick, rapid and aerial shooting, a 
multi-shot weapon is necessary and at 
once the problem of selecting it is pre- 
sented. 

The primary qualifications of such a 
gun are: accuracy, balance, good grip, 
ease of operation, speed of action, ade- 
quate safety devices, adjustable sights, 
and a good, smooth, clean trigger pull. 
The possession of these qualifications 
means a high class revolver or auto- 
loading pistol and that is what should 
be purchased and used. Cheap, inaccurate, 
and inferior weapons should be avoided 
even though the better pistols are ex- 
pensive. There is no greater satisfaction 
to the experienced than the knowl- 
edge that one has the very _ best 
equipment for the sport he is following. 
For those who have passed the novice 
Stage, the larger calibers may appeal, but 
the beginner will do well to confine his 
early work to small bore shooting, not 
only because of the cheapness of the am- 
munition, but because it is more accurate, 
more pleasant to shoot, and less dis- 












“THERE'S no compromise with quality 
in building this FOX-STERLING- 
WORTH — no cutting corners to keep 
down costs. It’s built right by expert gun- 
smiths, and it has every feature that a good 
double-barrel gun should have. It’s a gun 
you can be proud of in any company — 
a gun that will hold its own in the 
keenest competition. 

The STERLINGWORTH was never “cut 
to fit” a price—but because it is produced 
by precision-building methods in one of 
the largest and best-equipped of modern 
gun factories, its price is surprisingly small. 
And consider what these features mean in 
shooting qualities: : 

Fewer working parts than any other make 
of double-barrel hammerless gun — posi- 
tive action and long life. 

Three-piece lock with nickel steel ham- 
mer and firing-pin combined. 

Rotary taper bolt that automatically com- 
pensates for wear— never “shoots loose.” 
Coil springs throughout — permanently 
guaranteed against breakage. 

And appearance? Fine quality American 
walnut stock and fore-end — attractive 
checkering — weatherproof Duco finish. 
Your choice of 12-16 or 20 gauge — barrels 
26-28-30 or 32 inches—any desired boring. 
Other Fox Guns are priced at $48.40 and 
upward. These grades may be built to the 
buyer’s specifications — custom-made guns 
of world-famous quality. 

Ask your dealer or write us today for the 
Fox catalog of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4708 N. 18th St. Phila., Pa. 


FOX 


GUNS 


Fox Quality 
from Butt Plate to Muzzle 
- ~ and only 3650 


FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A “real” double-barrel, 
breech-loading gun for 
the youngsters — the 
only toy of its kind, 
and absolutely harmless. 
Looks and works for 
all the world like a big 
Fox, but it’s perfectly 
safe to use indoors. No 
powder—no danger. At 
all sporting goods and 
toy departments. Send 
for folder. 
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“On trips like this 
lalways bring my 


ten-shot Colt Automatic Pistol. 


“It is appropriately named the ‘Woodsman’ model. 








T wasan old trapper who taught me how the 
sport of hunting, camping, hiking or tour- 
ing could be doubled with this small-bore, 
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Your hand is Steadier | 





Chambered for the economical .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge, it also satisfactorily handles the new 200-yard 


ammunition. 


“l’ve never seen a more accurate, well-balanced 
target Arm, There are several world records to its 


credit. 


“Like all Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, 
this ‘Woodsman’ is forged from selected steels, ac- 
curately machined, hand finished, fitted and as- 
sembled, then targeted by an expert. Each Colt 
‘Woodsman’ successfully passes 187 visual and gauge 


inspections. 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in form- 
ing or joining a Revolver Club. 


Colt’s new Catalog No. 41 is 
the most complete Fire Arms 
Manual ever issued. Write for 
it. 


“Hammer and slide have that Colt Safety Lock 


against accidental discharge. 


“A fine, safe, versatile fire arm—and a beauty, 
too—made for the sportsman who takes pride in the 
appearance as well as the efficiency of his equip- 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


ment.” 





Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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JOSTAM HY-GUN RECOIL PADS 















BEAN’S 





oer o* 20 26: Oct. 12°15; Apr. 10°17; Sept. 
20°27 and July 23, 28. 
For Rifles WATERPROOF DRESSING 
For Shotguns Made especially for use on my 
1927 and 1928 proved Maine Hunting Shoe. None bet- 
Chin pad to So cceepeed ter for moccasins, work shoes, 
grade products. It's a gloves, mittens, harnesses. %4 
winner with the Trap, : " ns r 
Skeet and Field shooter everywhere: From dealer or direct $3.00. pint, 25c. Full pint car 75c. 
JOSTAM MFG, CO.. Dept. B, 5252 Broadway. Chicago Write for New Fall Catalog. 
a ee oe ae ee L. L. BEAN _408 Main St. _ Freeport, Me. 











FIVE-POWER telescopic sight with 
lenses of exceptional brilliance giv- 
ing clear image and sharp definition. 
Focal adjustment for your eye easily 
made. Fine or extra fine cross hair reti- 
cules available. Reticules interchangeable. 


THE LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
With bases for all popular rifles 





Telescopic Sight Folder free. Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 







Micrometer mount adjusts for windage 
and elevation to 1000 yd. ranges. Offset 
adapters for top ejecting rifles and bases 
for nearly all rifles. With standard cross 
hair reticule, front and rear mounts, 
bases, screws, two taps and drill, $44.00. 
















turbing to tyro nerves than big bore 
cartridges. 

The question as to whether an auto- 
matic or a revolver should be used js 
largely a matter of personal taste, al- 
though each type of gun has advantages 
and disadvantages. For practice requiring 
the firing of several shots in rapid suc- 
cession with accuracy, the automatic has 
the advantage, as it reloads itself and 
the marksman has only to aim and 
squeeze the trigger. With the revolver 


| it is necessary to either use double action, 


which is not so accurate, or single action, 
which requires skill to cock rapidly and 
takes more time than required for an 
automatic. 

A revolver is the safer gun for a novice 
to use, although both types are equipped 
with all the necessary safety devices, 
There are a few American made hand- 
guns especially adapted for this work 
and no mistake will be made if one of 
them is selected. Of the small bore re- 
volvers, the Smith and Wesson .22—32 
heavy frame target model, and the Colt 
.22 heavy frame target revolver are ex- 
cellent, as they possess most of the requi- 
site qualifications. They have the added ad- 
vantage in that they use-either .22 short or 
.22 long rifle ammunition. They are made 
with 6 inch barrels which is the best all- 
around length for general shooting. Of 
the automatics on the American market 
today, the Colt .22 target model, now 
known as the “Woodsman”, is ideal for 
all-around shooting, including accurate 
deliberate fire practice. 


T is especially desirable for rapid firing 

at aerial or other moving targets. 
It can be quickly and conveniently dis- 
mounted and cleaned from the breech and 
its magazine can be charged with ten .22 
long rifle cartridges. With extra maga- 
zines, reloading is a matter of a few 
seconds. Both the .22—32 Smith and Wes- 
son revolver and the Colt “Woodsman” 
automatic stand out as the best general 
purpose small bore handguns of their re- 
spective types. While others may serve 
the purpose, the writer is partial to these 
two models, as a result of firing many 
thousands of rounds through them in 
practice and competitions. 

And now to try out this plan, arrange 
a program, collect an interesting assort- 
ment of targets, assemble the bunch and 
hie yourselves to the pistol range, the 
woods, the lake or seashore. With a 
fine day, a congenial crowd, suitable 
shooting equipment and a spirit of play 
prevailing, this game of shooting for 
fun should put new life into the old sport. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
“LAUGH THIS OFF” 


Snootine Epitor: 

Having been a reader for several years, Iam 
taking the privilege of relating what I consider 
a new wrinkle in reloading. I have never seen it 
referred to in any sporting magazines. 

A few days ago, I met a ten-year-old boy. 
Dentin Nigard of Buffalo Lake, Minnesota, who 
was shooting a Winchester Model 36 single shot 
bolt action 9-mm shotgun. 

This gun used a paper shot shell of the rim 
fire variety. The shell had a 7/16 inch brass base 
and was 1 11/16 inch over all when uncrimped. 
The shell was made by Winchester. . 

After examination of the gun and firing it, I 
asked the price of the shells and the boy told me 
that they sold at the rate of eighty cents per 
box of Rity. But that being relatively high for 
a small boy to pay for ammunition, he reloaded 
his own shells. ee: 

Having never heard of reloading rim fire 
shells I asked for details and got the following: 
For primers he takes the heads of a certain 
variety of matches and dampens them so as te 
be able to work the match head substance into 
the rim of the shell. Then it is allowed to dry 
thoroughly. When dry, the shells are loaded with 
powder, home-made cardboard wads and shot. 

I saw some of these shells fired and while a 
trifle slow in firing they were fast enough for 
practical small game shooting at very short 
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THE FIELD GRADE RETAILS 
AT $40. GAME AND TRAP GUNS 
$40 to $1125 


For full “Bags” 
L. C. SMITH GUN 


Shooting skill, of course, helps you bring home a full bag. But 
there’s one thing that no careful sportsman overlooks, that’s 
a gun that puts the shot where you want it—fast and hard— 





We have one of the best gun 
engravers in the world, and will 
be glad to quote the cost of your 
favorite dog’s portrait or favorite 
scene engraved on the lockplate. 




















one that’s finely balanced—one you stick to, because of its 
inbuilt excellence ... For nearly half a century, L. C. Smith 
Guns have been built to such a high standard that they fulfill 
all of the above requirements—and more. L. C. Smith Guns 
are championship guns—at the traps or afield. 

Examine L.C. Smith Guns in your dealer’s rack. If he hasn’t 
one to suit you, write for our helpful Booklet J 40. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., FULTON, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building, San Francisco, California 








| AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 























ranges plus having a heavier load than the 
standard factory load. 

Naturally, | was curious as to where he got 
the match head primer idea. He told me that his 
brother reloaded his .22-calibre rifle cartridges 
in this manner, so he could see no reason why 
the rim fire shot shells could not be reloaded in 
like manner. 

This boy has killed small birds, gophers, rats, 
pigeons, squirrels, cottontail rabbits and even 
pheasants with his 9-mm gun using his own load. 

While this reloading idea may not be a new 
one to you, I thought it very ingenious and 
highly enterprising for a ten-year-old boy. 

Mr. R. M. Foster of Buffalo Lake, Minnesota, 
also saw these reloaded shells and saw them 
fired. 

Wiriiam F. Gatrnes. 


TURKEY RIFLE 


SHootinc Eprror. 

As a subscriber to Fietp & Stream, I am 
writing you for some information pertaining to 
the purchase of a rifle. If you will answer the 
following questions, I will be greatly indebted 
to you. 

I wish to buy a rifle to be used primarily for 
turkey shooting. I will choose between the .25-20 
and the .32-20, if you think either appropriate. 
What is the speed of each? Will the hollow point 
in the .25-20 shock sufficiently to kill instantly 
or stun the bird? What is the practical range 
of these two guns? Will they both kill deer at 
close range? For turkeys, what is the best 
bullet ? Criticize the Savage Sporter Models 23B 
and 23C. 

Can a Maxim silencer he purchased for either 
of these guns, if so where? I know that their use 
is against the law: but it would be useless to try 
to convince you that they are very practical in 
killing crows in the spring when they are in the 
young corn. 

J. L. Tovar. 

Ans.—Undoubtedly the two cartridges you have 
in mind are the best for turkey shooting. A 
cartridge with higher energy would most cer- 
tainly destroy too much meat and they are 
both amply powerful for the purpose. It is 
a toss-up which you buy. Basing my opinion 
largely on the fact that the bore is larger and 
consequently easier to keep clean, I think I 
would prefer the .32-20. The difference in 
ballistics between the two is slight: 

-25-20 86 grainbullet 18380ft. velocity 360 Ibs. energy 
20 «100 grainbuilet 1330 ft. velocity 3901bs. energy 

There are also high speed cartridges made for 
hoth of these loads using -lighter bullets and 
attaining approximately 2000 ft. velocity but I 
would not advise them, as they would hadly 
tear soft tissue game like turkey. 

They are both limited to an accurate range of 
about 200 yards. Beyond that they cannot be 
depended upon to any extent. They will, of 
course, kill deer at short or moderate range but 
the practice of using them for this purpose 
should he discouraged. Neither are these car- 
tridges by any means powerful enough for an 








animal with the great tenacity of life of the 
American white tail deer and their use results 
in a lot of unnecessary wounding. 

For turkey I would be inclined to use the 
standard full weight charge—not the so-called 
high speed loads 

The Savage model 23B and 23C in my opinion 
represent excellent value for the money. There 
are other guns made which have a finer finish 
but they are no more accurate or reliable and 
they all cost more. I would not recommend a 
Maxim silencer, more particularly because their 
use is prohibited in almost every state in the 
country. It will make the gun unnecessarily cum- 
bersome and I question its advantage, as it doesn’t 
make a gun silent by any means. 

Of course, on a .22, a silencer works to per- 
fection, reducing the report to about that of an 
air rifle and if you want one, and if the use 
is permitted in the State of North eaaatian, you 
can secure it through the firm of A. G. Parker, 
Birmingham, England, who have undertaken to 
manufacture them since the Maxim_ Silencer 
Company went out of. business in Hartford, 
Conn. 

SHootine Epiror. 


SINGLE BARREL RIBS 


Suootine Epitor: 

Kindly give me your opinion of a solid matted 
rib on a Remington automatic shotgun or the 
Winchester pump gun. 

have used a Remington automatic shotgun 
with rib for years and have decided that the 
extra weight does not make up for the ad- 
vantages, if any. 
R. D. Corrter. 
Ans.—I see no reason for a rib on any single 
barrel gun. The rib is necessary on a double 
barrel gun but why add the additional weight 
and bulk to a single barrel weapon. If you fear 
that the barrel will glisten in the sun, I think 
it is much more attractive to have the top of 
the barrel matted as either the Remington or 
Winchester Companies will do for you but a rib 
on a single barrel gun has always been un- 
sightly to me and is of no advantage. 
SHootinec Epiror. 


RHEINMETAL SHOTGUN 


Suootinc Eptror: 

have a Rheinmetal automatic shotgun that 
is out of order and I don’t know the address 
of the agency. 

I understand that there is one in New York 
City. I would be much obliged to you if you 
would let me know. 

Guenn A. Hirrs. 


Ans.--I regret to advise you that I have never 
heard of a Rheinmetal automatic shotgun that 
wasn't out of order, It is about the poorest con 
traption T ever saw. A. F. Stoeger was originally 
the American agent. They gave it up because of 
the trouble they had with it. They might, how- 
ever, be able to repair this gun for you, but my 
advice would be to get rid of it and get a gun 
that would be more satisfactory. It is entirely 


too complicated and weak in construction and i: 
is sure to continue to give you trouble 
SuootinGc Eprror. 


PROBABLY SPURIOUS 


SuHootine Eptrtor: 

I have just been reading with great interest 
your article on good guns. Your mention ot 
Manton guns caused me to investigate an old 
double barreled percussion lock shotgun which 
hangs on my wall. I found it marked **Manton” 
on each side and ‘London’ between the barrels 
It is not marked Joseph Manton. There are some 
marks on the underside of the barrels which 
look like signs of the zodiac. Might this be a 
genuine Manton or merely an imitation? 

H. REep. 
Ans.—As soon as you told me that your gun was 
marked “Manton” and not Joseph Manton, I 
jumped to the conclusion that it was a spurious 
gun. During the forties and fifties of the last 
century, hundreds, or for all I know, thousands 
of guns were imported to this country with the 
name Manton upon them which had no rela- 
tion to that master maker who died about 1846. 

‘hey are generally known as Mantons by people 
who know nothing of the history of the master 
of all times, Joseph Manton. A Joseph Manton 
in perfect condition would probably be worth 
$500.00. I have known of some being sold in 
fair condition for $100.00 or $200.00 

They are not available in this country and I 
doubt that there are ten perfect ones in America. 
I cannot tell you anything more about your gun 
without seeing it. 

The signs on the underside of the barrel that 
you refer to are the proof marks of the British 
Government. 

Snootinc Epitor. 


AN ODD GUN 


Suootinc Epitor: 

I have in my possession a double barrel, muz- 
zle-loading shotgun; about 14 gauge. The bar- 
rels are forty- two inches in length and are 
marked “Twist”. The stock is beautiful walnut 
and the locks and hammers are rather highly 
engraved. So is the trigger guard and the two 
“pins” that hold the stock to the barrel. 

I understand that only black powder was used 
in a weapon of this description. What T cannot 
understand is the necessity of the length of bar- 
rel. Will you please give me the probable pat- 


tern of such a gun? 
A. W. Dortcu 


Ans.—It is impossible for me to tell you 
anything about the shooting of your old gun— 
that is, the matter of choke—and you can only 
tell by trying it. In fact, I doubt that there is 
much if any choke in the barrel because choke 
wasn’t commonly used until just about the time 
that breech loading guns were coming in. 

With modern ammunition, a gun with 26” bar 
rel will shoot just as far as a forty inch barrel 
because the slowest burning of our smokeless 
powders beaten so rapidly. A complete combustion 
takes place within eighteen to twenty inches of 
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gun value obtainable. 


$10.25 with 


The Champion 
Single Barrel 


With Plain Extractor $10.25 
With Automatic Ejector, Extra. 








New York Chicago 
151 Chambers Street 





YVERJOHNNO 





SHOT GUNS 


There is an Iver Johnson especially designed to secure 
the best results in every type of shooting. 

Their all ’round satisfactory service combined with 
their moderate prices make them the greatest shot 


Single Guns — SINGLE and DOUBLE BARREL _P»uble Guns 


to 
920.00 TRAP MODELS IN BOTH $55.00 


All popular gauges and various barrel lengths. 


With Plain Extractor $27.50 
With Automatic Ejector, Extra. 





Send for Firearms Catalog describing the full line 
including the celebrated “Hammer the Hammer” 
Revolvers and our latest achievement; a wonderful 
.22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


108 W. Lake Street 








$27.50 







The Hammerless 
Double Barrel 











San Francisco 
717 Market Street 
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Scott Cork Decoys—Ducks and Geese 


The lure that brings them cir- 
cling in. Cork, covered with .can- 
vas. Natural in shape and colors. 
Light weight. Practically inde- 
structible. Cork base (a) keeps 
water from entering chance shot 
holes. Broad, flat bottom (b) for 
easy riding. See your dealer or 
write for prices. 


SCOTT CORK DECOY COMPANY 
791 Alcatraz Ave., Oakland, California 











This new KING Peep Sight has Micrometered 
Elevator Adjustment of five one-thousandths (5/1000) 
of an inch for each “click” or a change in elevation 
of approximately one-half inch for each 
hundred yards. No guess work with this 
sight. You KNOW just how much you 
elevate it and what it means at any dis- 
tance. The Stem is AUTOMATICALLY 
LOCKED when raised to shooting posi- 
tion and Elevator Sleeve is also AUTO- 
MATICALLY LOCKED against acci- 
dental change when in either upright 
or folded position. AUTOMATICALLY 
UNLOCKS ITSELF in “halfcocked” 
position only. 
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$4.50 











KING “‘MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 





SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 


Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or 
Fiat Top, $1.75 


EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE DISC, 
DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with screw-driver point. 
Absolutely the best model open sight ever pro- 
duced. Made for all rifles and carbines, 


Catalog “F” and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms” FREE 
D. W. KING Call Building San Francisco, California 














the breech. This, however, was not true of black 
powder. The heavy charges burned so slowly 
that long barrels had to be used, otherwise some 
of the load would be blown out of the muzzle 
unburned. Consequently, for wild fowling, it 
was customary to use a long barrel. I might add 
however, that a 14 gauge muzzle loader with 49 
inch barrels is decidedly unusual. 

Sorry I cannot tell you more about your gun, 

SHootrne Epitor, 


SPECIAL DECORATION 


Carr. Curtis: 

Would you kindly advise me as to where [| 
could have a trap grade model 12 Winchester 
engraved? 

The mention of a firm or individual that can 
do this work will be greatly sopreciated. 

CHARLES . GREENE, 
Ans.—I am quite certain the Winchester Com- 
pany would provide you with a special job of 
engraving on your model 12 trap gun and it 
might be well for you to write to them and 
get an estimate on the work. 

I would also recommend you to J. A. Korn- 
brath, 721 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. Mr, 
Kornbrath is in my opinion one of the finest 
engravers in America today. 

SHootinG Epiror. 


COLT .45 BARREL FOR .22 


Suootinc Epitor: 

Can you advise me of any company manu. 
facturing an auxiliary cartridge which allows 
one to shoot small arms ammunition in the 
regulation service Colt .45 automatic revolver? 

Would like to become more proficient with my 
Colt but the cost of ammunition is almost pro- 
hibitive for very much target practice. 

Neit W. Jounson. 
Ans.—Baker and Kimball, 38 South Street, 
Boston, Mass., are distributors of a supplementary 
barrel for the .45 Colt which permits the use 
of the .22 long rifle cartridge for practice. | 
have not had an opportunity to try it out as 
yet but I believe it is thoroughly satisfactory, 

SHootinc Eprror. 


THE HEART SHOT 


SnootinGc Eprtor: 

I am compelled to use a .25-20 calibre rifle in 
shooting deer and black bear. Which cartridge 
may be considered the best; the Remington Hi- 
speed mushroom or the high velocity, soft-nosed 
bullet? 

Excepting the fatal but difficult brain shot, 
where may be considered the most vital parts of 
the above-named animals? 

KennetH B. Hattock. 


Ans.—I do not see why you should be compelled 
to use a .25-20 rifle for shooting deer and black 
bear. The use of this cartridge will ultimately 
result in your wounding unnecessarily some poor 
animal which will escape to die in misery. 

Nevertheless, if you feel that it is imperative 
to use this most inadequate cartridge for the 
purpose, certainly the best load would be the 
Remington Hi-speed. 

f you must use such a cartridge, do not take 
a chance on running game and place a bullet 
back in the’ intestines. Wait for a standing shot 
in the open where you can see your mark clearly 
and place your cartridge back of the fore- 
shoulder where it should be. That means just 
behind the front leg and about four inches above 
the belly. Most people shoot entirely too high for 
the heart. The heart lies practically behind the 
fore-leg and very low. 

SnHootine Eprror. 


HIGH POWER 


SuootinGc Epitor: 

Could you tell me when the first high-powered 
rifle was manufactured in this country? What is 
the definition of a high-powered rifle? What was 
the name and caliber and style of this first gun? 

Was the original .45-70 Army Springfield 
breech loader a high-powered gun? 

Ww R. Petrie. 

Ans.—The term “high-power rifle” is a rather 
vague one. The first popular high-power rifle 
produced in this country was the .30-30 Winches- 
ter which was brought out in 1892. Up until 
a few years ago, high power meant anything of 
around 2000 feet muzzle velocity as compared 
with 1500 or 1600 feet muzzle velocity with 
cartridges such as the .40-82, .45-70 and .38-55 
and the various Sharps rifle loads. Today, when 
we say high power, we mean anywhere from 2700 
to 3000 muzzle velocity. I think that we should 
call these super-high velocity rifles to differentiate 
them. 

I refer to such loads as the .30-06 Springfield, 
7 m/m and .280. The original .45-70 Government 
cartridge is not what we would call high power. 
This cartridge threw a 500 grain lead bullet at 
a muzzle vale of 1201 feet per second. It is 
remarkably accurate but had tremendously high 
trajectory. 

SuHootinGc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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ARIZONA TURKS 
(Continued from page 15) 


ing a deer might be hanging around there. 
Suddenly three turkeys, all gobblers, ran 
out of a small patch of oak brush some 
fifty yards ahead. 

I was shooting a .30 automatic. At the 
first crack a turkey fell. Hastily I pulled 
over on to another. The rifle cracked. 
Imagine my surprise and consternation 
when not only the bird I fired at, but the 
one running ahead of him also lay flopping 
in the pine needles. 

I looked at my friend Bill in mild sur- 
prise. He had a broad grin on his face. 
“Bill,” I asked him, “did you shoot?” 

Bill was a cowboy, and answered typ- 
ically of that fast-dying race of he-men. 
He shrugged his shoulders and _ spat 
thoughtfully at a small pine seedling. 
“Bein’ as how the limit is two, an’ we 
got three, I reckon I did,” he replied 
laconically. 

Never again did he mention the inci- 
dent. He did not clean his rifle that night 
in camp, but still I wondered. You know, 
cowboys seldom clean a rifle. 


GRAY GHOSTS OF THE 
HARDWOODS 


(Continued from page 17) 


of the sly creatures. The condition of my 
nerves no doubt magnified the stillness of 
the woods and seemed to give them a 
sepulchral hush. This, in turn, gave me a 
creepy feeling; so I wouldn't have been 
surprised had the gray form vanished right 
before my eyes. 

And then, with an abrupt suddenness, 
the tomb-like silence of the forest was 
shattered into a thousand shreds. The 
brown carpet of leaves seemed to heave all 
about me and then exploded with an ear- 
splitting roar. A big cock grouse tore out 
from almost under my feet and winged its 
noisy way out along the fence. I expected 
that the squirrel would have left the 
vicinity, but no. It had run out on a limb 
and was in plain view. I made a clean 
miss, whereupon the squirrel took refuge 
in a hole in the tree trunk. 

Working along through the woods for 
some distance without seeing more game, 
I soon heard the report of a small rifle not 
far distant. This was repeated several 
times at regular intervals; so I quietly 
worked over in that direction. It was Dud. 
Standing in a small opening among the 
big trees, he was shooting at something 
high up in the top of a tall, straight oak. 
From where I stood I couldn’t see just 
what it was; so I crept up and asked him 
what he was shooting at. 

x “IT thought it was a squirrel,” he said, 
but I am beginning to think it is only an 
apparition. Anyway, I have shot it several 
times; know I have hit it at least twice, 
but the bullets don’t have any effect. So it 
must be a ghost squirrel.” 

“Show him to me,” said I. “I'm begin- 
ra to get used to these ghosts in gray 
ur. 


Dud pointed out a bit of gray fur which, 


with some difficulty, I finally made out. | 
The coloration of a squirrel blends him | 


well into the gray bark of an oak tree, 
but there could be no mistaking this one. 

“Shoot again,” I said to Dud, “and I'll 
watch to see if it moves.” 

At the report of the little rifle there was 
a perceptible movement of the fur, but it 
Was a waving sort of a movement. Then I 
tumbled to what was happening. The 
squirrel had hidden in a crotch of the 
tree, and a part of his big, bushy tail was 
exposed to view. Of course, the bullets 
would zip through the long hair of the 
tail without discommoding the squirrel at 

















Wilmington 


HERCULES 


HERCO SMOKELESS 


L shot-shell manufacturers load 


Herco Smokeless in long range 
heavy charges. Closer long range pat- 
terns, higher velocity, deeper penetra- 
tion and greater killing power are 
advantages that are always associated 


with Hercules Herco Shotgun Powder. 


The best proof of quality is exceptional 
and unexcelled performance. Try 


Herco Smokeless for better shooting. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


907 King Street 


Delaware 














Genuine Durbak Style 
10 Coat with Pivot 
sleeres. Style 7U 
Breeches. 
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TRADE MARK 


EXPERIENCED sportsmen buy Duxbak 

Clothing. The best cloth, improve- 
ments, and “Sheds water like a duck’s 
back.” Genuine pivot sleeves that do free 
your arms. Only a trifle more cost. See 
your dealer, or write us. New style book, 


“Serviceable Clothes,” FREE. 


Utica-Duxbak Corp. 
2 Noyes St. Utica, N. Y. 
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This year do it right — plan your moose hunt in 
Canada on latest authentic reports from our Moose 


Scouts. 


We'll put you in touch with dependable 
guides—crafty old timers seasoned in every department 
of the game, who'll attend to all camping details. 
It’s a thrilling and eventful experience — a moose hunt 
in Canada. And for good measure your bag can in- 
clude deer and bear. Go where big game is plentiful 
— where a miss leaves other chances for tomorrow. 


For latest reports and 
full information, address 
A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
4419 Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 













“PRIDE OF 
POSSESSION” 


If a man pays $1,000 or $10,000 for a 
membership in a duck hunting or quail 
hunting club, why shouldn’t he own the 
finest gun in the world—the Woodward 
Ove: and Under? 

There is no reason why a man should not 
spend as much money on his hobby, par- 
ticularly when it is shooting, as on the 
other luxuries of life. 

Particularly when it will increase his 
shooting from twenty to twenty-five percent. 

Ninety percent of the trap guns are 
single barrel guns. The Over and Under 
gives you the same advantage—that is, of 
the single alignment as well as the fact 
that you can shoot it in the field as well 
as over the traps. 

The Over and Under gun is the gun of 
the future, having the accurate quick 
single sighting plane of the repeater, an 
advantage which every good shot recog- 
nizes, plus the two quick shots, balance, 
lighter weight, and good appearance of 
the double barrel sporting gun. 

A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 
embodying extreme soundness of construc- 
tion. 

Has stood the test of nine seasons’ con- 
tinuous use with complete success. Made 
in 12, 16 and 20 Gauge. 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 
Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns 
Established 1800 
64 St. James Street, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
imerican Agents; 

ArerncrompBiz & Fitcu, New York City 
Von Lencerke & ANTOINE, Chicago 
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| some of the roughest country I ever 


Master of the 


e a. vf 
Toughest Trails © :/ 
“I have worn my Bergmann boots for } a) 
seven weeks steady walking over Oy Pea 
blasted rock, in sharp shale, and in “ §\\\~ 


saw. My feet are never tired or sore.’ 
—James Howell, Sierraville, Calif. 
** * ¢ & *e * * 


Bergmann Springsoles combine 
rugged power, armor-like protection, and a 
natural springiness that carries the feet forward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. *‘Springsoles’’ 
have one-piece sole with a heel construction 
which cannot catch or break off. Soles have a 
remarkable flexibility of action that serves as a 
spring on the feet and swings 
Fn ahead without fatigue. 
Made from finest leather. Soft, 
liable tops. Full grain bel- 
ows tongue. Army studs for 
easy lacing. Five models $16.50 
to $25.00. All sizes in 12 and 
16 inch heights (14 inch on 
order). Sold by sporting goods 
and shoe stores, or order 
direct. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Write to Dept. D-2 for 
Springsole catalog with prices 
and foot-measuring chart. 


TheBERGMANN 
~@fpringsok BOOT 


"The Most Powerful Shoe in America.” 





















| all. Telling Dud to keep close watch, I 
circled the tree, hoping thus to start the 
squirrel from its hiding; but it would not 
budge, nor could it be seen from any other 
point. So we had to leave it. 

The afternoon was waning, and ot was 
| time to head for home. On the way we 
picked up Hap. He hadn't added any 
squirrels to his bag during the afternoon, 
| but his two and my three made enough 
|for a very good fricassee, which is our 
| favorite way of serving them. 

We dressed them carefully, removing 
the little kernels under the front legs and 
| cutting away any shot-torn portions. Then 
| we turn them over to the “missus,° who 
boils them gently for some little time, or 
| until they are tender, then cuts the mea 

into small pieces and fries it in plenty of 
| butter. After the frying is done and the 
| meat removed, more butter is placed in 

{the pan and a gravy made with a little 
thickening. Squirrels are also good in a 
stew or broiled, but we think the fricassee 

| the most tasty dish of all. 





WHAT! NO STEELHEAD? 
(Continued from page 29) 
till by and by the sun dropped behind 
'the hills and the birds started picking out 
comtfortable roosting places. Evidently 
this one little fish, finding himself alone 
lin this big river, was overcome with 
melancholia and had ended it all. [t was 
a plain case of suicide. 

That night the tribe again went into 
a huddle. We had heard that Shasta is 
the home of the rainbow trout, and we even 
remembered that his name is Salmo shasta. 
| This would be a fine chance to beard him 

in his den. And it came to pass that the 
first streaks of dawn found us on ous way 
| to that famous mountain. 
| Silently we stole through Medford, and 
almost through Ashland again. We would 
easily have made it, but for being obliged 
to stop for gas. It so happened that the 
conversation was allowed to swing to fish- 
ing, and it also happened that the man at 
the gas station was a fisherman. With the 
gas hose poised in mid-air he started sing- 
ing praises of the Klamath; sang them so 
convincingly that our vitality was con- 
siderably lowered and our resistance over- 
come. 

Before we realized it, we had forgotten 
Shasta and were on the road to Klamath 
Falls. When we had negotiated, after a 
hard climb, what we thought was quite a 
mountain, a sign to the right of the road 
announced “Seven-mile grade ahead.” 
When the summit was finally reached, 
Her Highness opined that she would pro- 
vide herself with a flask of oxygen if we 
were to encounter any more of those things 
spoken of as a “pass.” 

Quite unexpectedly we came to the 
Klamath, a mile above sea level, dashing 
and roaring through the big woods. To 
the left rose Mt. McLaughlin, capped with 
snow. The river looked to be at least 
fifteen hundred feet below the road; so 
we could only stand and admire it from 
afar. 

About thirty more miles, and we again 
came to the Klamath, but this time in more 
accessible surroundings. Here it wound 
through a quiet little valley for a matter 
of a mile before beginning another of its 
wild dashes through the mountains and 
down the winding avenue of Douglas fir 
and pine. 

As the tackle was being assembled there 
was much banter as to who would take 
the first fish. It was decided that at a given 
signal we would make a dash for the river, 
and the first to take a fish of legal size 
would naturally collect the ante that had 
been posted. At the given signal we were 
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Field and Stream 


off. At the height of the stampede I looked 
back over my shoulder just in time to see 
Her Highness zoom over a log and fall 
into a spin, out of control Angry words in 


4 feminine pitch reached me, but they grad- 
ually became more faint as I sped on and 
were finally drowned in the roar of the 
river. 


The Klamath was slightly less ferocious 
than the Rogue; but even so, it looked for 
all the world like a broken dyke on the 
Mississippi at flood time. The spinner of 
Rogue fame made the initial plunge. Once. 
Twice. Wham! ZZsss ... sssss. It was 
soon evident that this fish had intentions 
of becoming a steelhead by a run to the 





sea. Believe it or not, he was stopped just | 


in the edge of the surf! 
It was a beautiful rainbow trout that 


later tipped the scales at four pounds. As | 


I mentally thumb the pages of my fishing 
days on lake and stream I can think of no 
fish that remotely approached this Klamath 
rainbow in the gallant fight for freedom, 
poundage considered. He came to the net 
belly up. A few short gasps, and he was 
dead. Killed in action—a noble death. 
Nor was his glory dimmed in my 
eyes as he browned in the lowly frying 
pan. Doubtless he has gone to his Val- 
halla, where his deeds and those of the 
other happy warriors of his tribe are en- 
graved in gold. I like to think so, anyway. 


For three days we fished the Klamath, | 


and those three days shall not be soon for- 
gotten. It seems to me that the last word 
in fishing ‘is a light rod, fast water and a 
fighting rainbow. 

As the cars were again nosed in the 
general direction of Los Angeles there re- 
mained but one regret: we had neither 
caught nor seen a steelhead. But it was a 
wonderful trip just the same, and we are 
all looking forward to the time when we 
shall go back—when the great run of 
steelhead shall be on—say along about 
August or September. 


IN HARVEST TIME 
(Continued from page 22) 


went spinning in a triple whirl to earth. 

Along the pasture foot rambled an an- 
cient wall bordering the wood, built of 
stones of such size as made one realize 
it was reared in the days when men were 
men and labored for sheer love of toil. 
Grouse love the old stone walls to drum 
and strut their stuff upon, and to pick and 
scratch along their base. Just as we were 
topping the wall some forty yards apart, 
thunder started at its base between us. 

I shot quickly at a flash of ruddy chest- 
nut, winding among the great boles of pine 
and oak, where a red-tailed grouse went 
speeding. But the trunk of a stalwart pine 
caught the load intended for the bird, 
which with crafty and uncanny quickness 
had whipped behind at just the right in- 
stant. It emerged beyond range and, un- 
furling its broad rudder to the breeze, 
set sail for parts unknown. It would, no 
doubt, have safely arrived but for collid- 
ing with my friend’s load, whose piece 
now rang out, and the hurtling form 
flared and collapsed high among the dis- 
tant tree tops. 

And now upon the damp leaves along 
the low slopes and thickets showed the 
fresh chalkings of the woodcock again. 
Some do not profess to believe in signs; 
but we did in these, for they said the birds 
were at home, and we found them in, 
sprinkled along in just the right numbers 
for comfortable sport. The soft flutter 
of silken wings. Brown twittering lines 
of cinnamon and buff weaving among 
thick tangles of alder and silvery birch. 
Flashes of mahogany and rosewood twin- 
kling for a moment against the dark mass- 
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Here’s a New De Luxe 
.22 Caliber Repeating 
Rifle that fulfills your 


idea of 


f QUALITY! 


at a most modest price 





Ask the expert to give you an unbiased judgment on this efficient, 
attractive new Savage Hammerless Repeater, Model 29. He will 
tell you what your own eyes and hands tell you.... here is the 
supreme value in a twenty-two repeater. And, when you’ve got the 
Model 29 out in the field or on the target range, note how rapidly 
the slide-forearm pumps up the loaded cartridges; how smoothly 
the action works; how accurately the barrel interprets your aim! 


Octagon Barrel. MODEL 29—Lyman Gold-bead Front Sight 


There are so many advantages to be found in this new deluxe re- 
peater, that youcan only appreciate them by inspecting the Model 29 
at your dealer’s or by giving the rifle a real try-out. There’s noth- 
ing to compare with this $19.50 value. For instance, a 24-inch Oc- 
tagon Barrel, Lyman Gold-bead Front Sight, and a “fits the hand” 

-pistol-grip are outstanding features. All parts are simplified, 
giving added strength and dependability. Utmost accuracy is in- 
sured through Savage scientific slow-rifling methods. There’s a 
longer forearm for easier handling and better balance. Stronger, 
more convenient take-down. Stock of American Walnut; hard 
rubber butt plate. Shoots fifteen .22 caliber long-rifle, seventeen 
.22 caliber long, or twenty .22 caliber short cartridges. Price $19.50 


See it today at the nearby sporting-goods dealer or hardware dealer— 
send attached coupon for more complete data. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 








PNAS Senwsee deh haH 45682545684 eee 
: SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 506 Utica, N. Y. 

H Gentlemen:,Send me your circular on the new Model 29 Rifle. 

H Name. ....-.--ccccccccwccccen cc cccceececece cocecescccecess ° 
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MID-RANGE LOADS 


For Rifle, Pistol, Revolver 


Yes, they’re accurate and they save you money. 


Over 700 combinations of bullet and powder to 


choose from. Ideal Tools do the trick easily, 
quickly, cleanly. Used also for shotshell reload- 
I EF] ES( ‘OPES ing. Write us your requirements. 
311359 


Have Internal Elevation and Windage 
Are made in 2'.X and 4X 
With plain screw adjustments for 
fixed positions 
And with Finest Micrometer settings, positive 
locking device, all enclosed, moisture and 







IDEAL No.3 
with 


DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


ft 


fool-proof i 
A SCOPE FOR EVERY RIFLE cheek bullet ° Ideal No, 3 Reloading Tool for RIM Cort- 
REQUIREMENT AND <—iom” "so, “sb'aorete “sooo YOM 


Send 50c for Ideal Handbook by leading authorities 
on reloading. 
Complete line manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


POCKET BOOK 


Instrument and mount as low as $42.00 


R. NOSKE 


SAN CARLOS CALIFORNIA |! 


























FILSON HUNTING COAT 


You feel confident enough to bag the limit 
when you wear a coat so well adapted to 
hunting. Pockets galore, cleverly arranged; 
roomy pocket across back for grub or game. 
Sturdily made, waterproofed khaki, double 
throughout. A winner. Chest measure only. 
Investigate the rest of our line. 
Send for free catalog “A”’. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


~ “Might as Well Have the Best” “a 
















Shells 


in original cartons, 
safe from water. Tray holds 
cleaning rod, solvent, etc. Has 
Corbin hasp lock. Handle recessed 
in lid. At your dealer’s, or write us for circular. 


HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
803-16th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











As modeled by 
J.F. Hansen 
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We invite comparison 
of our work. Send for 
our literature. All tanning 
dene in our own tannery. We 
serve the most critical. Let us 
show you what we mean. 


HANSEN STUDIOS 
America’s Premier Sculptor-Tazridermists 


61 Lake St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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| es of the bordering pine-wood. Solemn, ox- 
| eyed, long-billed birds of aldermanic 
| proportions mounting steeply through the 
| sumbeams like grotesque and curious crea- 
| tures held over from a bygone age, as it 
is maintained they are. 

Such was the memory I carried away 
with me from this stronghold of the birds. 
Sometimes their sibilant music changed to 
a deeper note as loud-winged grouse, 
straying from the heavy wood, volleyed 
away, setting the dry leaves eddying. 
Sometimes the race was to the swift, 
sometimes otherwise, for such cover made 
it impossible for one to shoot without 
many a miss. And thanks to human in- 
firmity that it is so. Were shooting as 
| easy as often pictured, the pleasure of 

the gun would be gone. 

The simple things of life are best. There 
was a comfort in the weighty feel of the 
old shooting coats as they dragged about 
the hips that night. And when after the 
hot evening meal we lit our pipes to bask 
before the open hearth, what man would 
have asked for more? It was such content- 
ment as can come only to the hunter who 
has good sport under perfect conditions. 

Next morning came the answer to the 
woodcock’s presence. A keen wind piping 
straight down from Canadian covers. Out 
of a wind-blown cloud a handful of snow- 
flakes whirling earthward, glittering like 
stardust in the sun. Skim ice like layers 
of mica about the edges of the silent pools. 
| A big freeze was in progress to the north- 
ward, sending the birds before it like a 
tidal wave of feathered life over the face 
of the land—all to have passed within 
three days. But my time was up; one 
may not always play. And like the retreat- 
ing birds, I packed my baggage and turned 
southward in their wake, leaving my com- 
panion to his traps and snares and the 
fast approaching winter. 





POINTS ON BUCK BAGGING 
(Continued from page 42) 


you have a friend with you, it is up to 
you to see that he doesn’t lie out over- 
night. 

The longer I hunt the whitetail, the 
more I appreciate the fact that familiarity 
with the section of country you are cover- 
ing is a big factor of assistance. The 
whitetail is more or less local in his hab- 
its. He seldom wanders far except in the 
late fall. Thus, if you have discovered 
that a certain big buck frequents a given 
locality, you are almost sure to find him 
ultimately over your rifle sights. 

You won't look for him on the hard- 
wood ridges on a wet windy day, and 
you won't waste your time pussyfooting 
around the swamps when the sun shines 
clear on a mellow October afternoon. 
You will study the ground just as care- 
fully as the woods around you. You will 
look for the saplings where he has lately 
rubbed his horns, for fresh scufflings 
among the leaves, for fresh tracks and 
browsings. 

You will sit down or stand still very 
often. Instinct somehow tells you when 
you are getting close to the place where 
| an animal is feeding. I don’t know exactly 
| how to explain the feeling, but it is there 
just the same, and seldom disappoints you. 

Dry weather makes hard _ hunting. 
Windy weather is even worse, for it blows 
your scent every which way; the deer 
are invariably wild and wary, for they 
seem to realize the danger of continued 
noise which obliterates other sounds. The 
very best time to still-hunt is after an 
all-night rain or prolonged shower. Dur- 
ing the downpour the animals have been 
lying very close, and usually seek shelter 
in the thickest swamps. As soon as the 
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rain lets up or stops, they start moving 
around and feeding. With the leaves 
saturated underfoot and a drip from the 
trees, you have conditions that are greatly 
to your advantage. : 

Once, in the midst of a heavy rain 
storm, I approached within sixty feet of 
a big buck; but this was rather unusual, 
as by rights he should have been closeted 
in some swamp. However, the whitetail 
will give you all sorts of surprises, and 
there are no absolutely cut and dried 
rules as to his behavior under a variety 
of circumstances. But you can be sure 
that wet weather makes good still-hunt- 
ing, and that after a rain or heavy shower 
the deer will always be moving. 

Hunting late in the fall, when there 
happens to be three or four inches of 
snow on the ground, is without doubt 
less difficult than hunting earlher in the 
season. To begin with, owing to the fact 
that the rut is at its height, the bucks 
are not nearly so wild. You can always 
pick up a big track, and if you follow it 
long enough you are almost certain to 
get sight of the animal. A soft, fresh- 
fallen snow is best. 

Just as soon as there is a little crust, 
or the snow gets hard and frozen, you 
will find it something of a problem to go 
quietly. At this time of year, however, 
the bucks are much tamer, and will not 
invariably run if they hear you coming. 
A great many more deer are killed on 
the snow than on bare ground, for the 
reason that conditions are less favorable 
to their protection. It is a simple matter 
to locate the whereabouts of an individual 
when everything he does is written on 
this telltale page. On the leaves it is not 
so easy, and hard work and perseverance 
play a bigger part. 

One of the beauties about bagging a 
white-tailed buck is the fact that little 
or no meat is ever wasted. Besides se- 
curing a fine trophy to adorn the walls 
of your home, you have the added grati- 
fication of being able to utilize the entire 
animal, including the skin. Specimens 
killed in October are invariably fatter 
and in better condition than those killed 
later on, as subsequent to November first 
the bucks lose considerable flesh Veni- 
son can be cooked in a dozen different 
ways, all equally delicious. It 1s a finely 
grained meat, and most digestible and 
nourishing. 

The vitality and nerve force of the 
whitetail as a species make the hunter 
appreciate the necessity of carrying a 
rifle which will be equal to the occasion. 
The important thing is to get your deer, 
and not leave him to die a lingering death. 
Consequently, small calibers should be 
avoided. The .38-55, .32-44, and .44 are 
all well suited to the work, and there is 
no need to use an extremely high-powered 
weapon. Very long shots in the woods 
are rare. If your rifle carries up well to 
a hundred and fifty yards, you will not 
want anything better. 


HE .30-30 is undoubtedly the most 

popular caliber in use today for this 
particular branch of shooting, and is cer- 
tainly an excellent weapon. I have only 
one fault to find with it. At fairly close 
range, say sixty to seventy yards, it often 
happens that the bullet makes such a small 
hole where it enters and leaves the body 
that the animal does not bleed. 

Now a blood trail is a big help in lo- 
cating a dead or wounded deer. Without 
it, you are working more or less in the 
dark. Even when mortally hit, a buck 
will always or nearly always run some 
distance before dropping, unless, of course, 
his neck is broken. Several times I have 
struck a deer through the foreshoulders 
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with a .30-30 and have trailed him to 
where he lay without finding a drop of 
blood. On the whole, although I have 
been using a .30-30 for the past three or 
four years, I believe the .38-55, half maga- 
zine or carbine with a solid lead ball, is 
a more Satisfactory deer weapon, and I am 
going back to it. 

The choice of rifles is, however, more 
or less a matter of personal preference. 
We all have our pet theories as to which 
one is best, depending on the type of ani- 
mal we are out after. A weapon you 
have had good luck with gets very close 
to your heart. In the case of the white- 
tail, however, it seems as unnecessary to 
tote around a rifle too big for the job 
as it is short-sighted and cruel to use a 
caliber which is too small. What you 
want is a serviceable, light-weight weap- 
on with a bullet sufficiently heavy and 
with enough shock to kill the animal at 
once when he is struck in the right place. 


AN AMATEUR AND A TIGER 
(Continued from page 27) 


prior to my walking up in the dark to 
the kill and machan, near which that 
very tiger was likely to be lying. How- 
ever, it was proved fairly conclusively 
next day that this particular tiger was not 
the man-eater, although this fact did my 
chilblains no good the evening before 
while I was being regaled with stories 
of the man-eater’s dirty deeds. 

Passing through the village, I met the 
Headman and asked for a hundred men 
as beaters the next morning at six o'clock. 
A hundred? He would most certainly be 
grossly insulted if I did not take one 
hundred and fifty! So back to camp, which 
I reached half dead from my long day’s 
walking, with that off my mind. On re- 
turning to the village in the morning, 
not a soul was in sight. That is India 
for you. 

After much coaxing and many promises 
of liberal payment, I finally got together 
fifty men and boys, and we started out 
toward the Pasheri jungle, near which 
the kill had been made by the tiger and 
which was probably its home. We ar- 
rived within five hundred yards of the 
river, which separated the open fields 
and grass lands from the jungle. Leaving 
the beaters in the shade of a large ban- 
yan tree, I took my guide of the previous 
evening and hiked on to the scene of 
the kill. 

We could plainly see, from the blood 
and the broken bushes, that the drag had 
been made down the nullah toward the 
river. Half-way between the jungle and 
the river the nullah forked. Instead of 
going down there, we crossed over the 
open bushy jungle to the river, dropped 
down into the river bed and followed 
clear around to where the road crossed 
to see if the tiger had come out to drink. 
Not a sign of it. Then we went back 
to the nullah, the guide following the 
signs and I with my rifle at the ready 
behind, suffering severely from that men- 
tal frost which turns the bones to water. 
_ A short distance down the nullah we 
found the entrails of the buffalo, where 
the tiger had apparently had its first meal. 
At the fork of the nullah, lay the re- 
mains of the buffalo, half eaten. Tracks in 
a patch of sand showed plainly that our 
friend had gone down the right-hand 
branch. That was enough to indicate he 
had gone toward the water, even though 
we had failed to find tracks by the river, 
and I was convinced that he was sleep- 
ing either in the nullah or in the shady 
jungle near it. 

Back we then went to the machan, 
where I was supposed to have sat up the 
night before. Luckily, I did not have to 
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Here’s the boot 
for duck shooting 


Put out decoys, squat in a marshy 
blind, go overside to move your 
boat, plow through tough, sharp 
grass, bring in your cripples... 
and get home dry and comfortable in 
your ROD & REEL sporting boots, 
A new cleated sole for sure footing in slip- 
per’, spots... “easy walking” foot-shape 
ast for comfort... lightweight but stro: 
upper : 33 rib nd 
4 stands hard usage... outside back strap, 
P easy to get at, keeps the bootleg always in 
‘ lace s ss two snaps in top band prevent 
opping when boot is rolled down. 

Every fall for duck hunting, every spring for 
fishing. .« for years ahead... you'll be glad 
; you chose the Rod & Reel sporting boot. 

i) FLEXLITE—Brother-bootto the Rod & Reel 
in the neutral dead-grass color many sports- 
‘7 =6men prefer. 
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j SPORTING BOOTS 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. O-9, Malden, Mass. 
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HOFFMAN 
Built-to-Order 
RIFLES 


HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. Hoffman, 
maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters 


all over the world. In all the wanted calibers from 
.250 to .505. Hoffman’s .375 Magnum most popular 


big-game rifle in the world. The Roosevelts used my 


.375 Magnum on all their hunting expeditions. 
Hand-made rifles, the best only, proved and open 
range tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restock- 
ing; telescope sighting and mounting; match bar- 
rels for pistols and rifles; restocker’s supplies, 
everything for the rifleman. Write your needs; no 
catalogues. Address F. L. Hoffman, Box 87, Ard- 
more, Okla. 

















Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell you more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 
75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

















lowest prices and literature. 





We build rifles and shotguns for those who 
want the very finest. Only choicest of imported 
walnut and finest quality of steel used in manufacturing. 
Lowest and easiest adjusted mount for all imported scopes. Re- 
stocking and repairs on all guns. Before ordering elsewhere, write for 






All expeditions fully equipped 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 


202 E. 44th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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You’re outdoors, 
lazily enjoying life! 
Muscles purring, 
relaxed from the 
stiffness of collar 
and coat, under 
the light, warm, 
snugness of your 
BLACK BEAR 
FLANNEL SHIRT. 
Good looks, long wear, 
fine flannel materials! 
Many patterns ... five 
=. If you order 

mail we suggest 
“Kodiak” at $7.50, or 
“Six Hundred” at $6. 
“Kodiak” colors: harry 

y, tan or gra plaid. 
Six Seeded" onheuns 
gray with blue or tan 
stripes, tan with blue 
or gray stripes, gray 
or tan mixture. 




















BLACK BEAR 


Flannel Shirts 


VvvvvVvvVvVvVvVvVvVvYVv 


MAIL THIS COUPO 
Black Manufacturing Co., Dept.A 4, Seattle, U.S. A. 


[_] Send me “Kodiak” Shirts at $7.50 


N 


and __...““Six Hundred” Shirts at $6. Here’s my check 


White collar size___... 
3; “Six Hundred”’........ 


or money order for $ 
Colors: “Kodiak” 


C] Send me Black Bear Flannel Shirt Catalog. 
BN osssitcchetinsisiicielasuictihchtemnsentesbianeineididinniainitatiledsttnanesis 
ADDRESS 




















FREE FALL CATALO 


Just off the press showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunting Boots, Leather 
Caps, Innersoles, Sleeping Bags, etc. 


L. L. Bean, Mfr., 407 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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CORK 


Patent 
Applied 
For 





The lightest, most life-like and durable 


lecoy made. e decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 


decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 


for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*,j2™** 
721 Fourth Avenue North 
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|try it then, as a 275-pound man with one 
|bad leg, such as I am and have, had 
no more chance to get to the machan 
than the proverbial camel has to get 
through the eye of a needle. Getting hold 
of a couple of the beaters to put this 
little difficulty right with an improvised 
ladder, my guide-tracker and I made an- 
other reconnaissance of the whole sur- 
rounding ground to determine the best 
way to make the beat. 

The nullah toward the jungle hill and 
high ground to the south was a natural 
lead, according to the most recent book 
I had read. Therefore, I arranged men 
in trees to the east of the nullah and in 
fairly open ground, to frighten the tiger 
from coming over the nullah bank and 
escaping behind us. Another man was put 
in a tree to the south to see if the tiger 
went through wounded. Then, placing the 
beaters along the river bank, I negotiated 
the climb to the machan and gave the 
signal to start. 

In five minutes, out stepped the beau- 
tiful beast from a wash-in hole forming 
the head of a branch nullah. It was a 
sight I shall not soon forget. A tiger afoot 
on his native heath is a different-looking 
cat than the one in the zoo. To me, this 
one seemed fairly to ooze power at every 
step, and to be the biggest thing on earth 
at that moment. 


HAD my .30-06 loaded alternately with 

220-grain delayed mushroom, and 220- 
grain improved short exposed point bul- 
lets. The first shot at the shoulder knocked 
the tiger flat. As indicated at the outset, 
it was up instantly. With what seemed 
to me to be the concentrated power of 
a score of bucking bronchos, it flung it- 
self in a furious leap toward me, no doubt 
instinctively in the direction from which 
the surprise blow had come. 

Two hasty and badly aimed shots 
turned it around at right angles again 
toward the jungle out of which it had 
come. The fourth bullet smashed the 
shoulder opposite to the first one struck. 
Down again, tail over head, went the 
tiger behind some bushes, where it could 
no longer be seen. 

I sat calmly waiting for the beaters 
to come up, thinking there was nothing 
left but to go over and drag the tiger out 
from behind the bush where it had dis- 
appeared. Imagine my surprise to find 
no signs of it even—no blood, nothing. 
The beaters were clearly doubtful of my 
story that I had hit the tiger. About 
then I began to feel small because of 
having gone against the best traditions 
of our British cousin in using a measly 
30 caliber rifle with which to shoot a 
tiger. 

The aforesaid cousin—at least 98 per 
cent of him—will hear of nothing less 
than a double-barreled rifle of .450 cali- 
ber, and wants them bigger, for the pur- 
pose. His stubbornness about the matter 
is what made me use the .30 when I could 
have used a .405 just as well. Theoretic- 
ally, the .30 hit the tiger harder at 
yards than the .405 would have, but I 
was wishing I had that .405 in my hands 
at the moment we found the tiger not 
only not dead but disappeared. Two cents 
would have been a gross and outrageous 
valuation to put on my interest in that 
tiger just at that moment. 

However, there was only one thing to 
do, and that was to look for it. We found 
where it had gone into the nullah; so 
down alongside the bank we went slowly 
as could be, my feet chillier than ever 
hefore. After progressing about 150 yards, 





| stone-dead in 


we came on to the tiger, stretched out 
the bottom of the nullah 
and facing back toward us. 

As these “dead” tigers rise up at times 


and maul two or three people before fin- 
ally expiring. I put a shot through the 
head to make sure this one would not 
do so. A keen and experienced trophy 
collector would have worried about 
spoiling the skin by an extra. shot, but 
I agree with the man who said, “If a 
skin must be spoiled, I prefer it to be the 
tiger’s.” A good rule to follow. 

The beast proved to be a young tigress, 
as round and plump as could possibly be, 
with the coat in beautiful condition, prac- 
tically proving that she was not the 
man-eater of the previous evening’s tales. 
Man-eaters are usually old beasts in poor 
condition, with mangy skins. We slung our 
lady on a pole, and six men at a time 
jog-trotted with her 325 pounds’ weight 
to the village, four miles away, where the 
car waited for us. She curled up nicely 
in the back. 

Away we went to camp and the skin- 
ning, which took until midnight, what 
with scraping, cleaning and pegging out 
the skin. Now that the skin is cured and 
mounted into a rug, it pays in full in 
complete satisfaction for all the time 
and trouble it was necessary to take. 

In the conclusion of this story of my 
very first tiger, I feel constrained to add 
a word to my opening défense of shoot- 
ing it from a machan. Many people, be- 
sides our well-known author, probably 
think it a mean advantage to take of the 
poor, unsuspecting tiger to shoot it that 
way. To those who may think so, let me 
say that there was definitely not the 
slightest chance in the world of walking 
up to that tiger in a bushy jungle cut 
up by nullahs and getting a shot at her. 
She would never have let us see her; but 
even if she had, to fight her on her own: 
kind of ground with one rifle, and a .30 
caliber one at that, would have been 
exactly in the good-judgment class with 
trying to push a running locomotive and 
train off a level crossing with a flivver. 
It would not have been just ordinary 
good sense to try it. 


Y choice of a way of dying is not 

yet determined, but uselessly invit- 

ing death from a tiger in its own jungle is 
never going to be it. Furthermore, had 
I been standing on the ground anywhere 
over ten yards from where this one came 
out, I could not possibly have seen her. 
Here let me add for those who still 
think it unfair or unsporting’ to do as 
I did, that 99 per cent of the tigers killed 
in India are slain from a machan or the 
back of a trained hunting elephant. The 
reason is that these are the only ways 
that tigers can usually be got at. Those 
killed otherwise are exceptional cases or 
mere luck in getting a chance shot safe- 


ly. Forest officers have most of these 
opportunities. And do not forget the 


graveyards holding those who took the 
chance. 

As to weapons, one swallow does not 
make a summer, nor one tiger a sound 
basis from which to judge the stopping 
power of the .30-06 cartridge. The ex- 
press 220-grain delayed mushroom, 
strongly recommended for frontal shots 
on lions by Stewart Edward White, de- 
layed too long in my first side shot and 
passed clean through my tigress, break- 
ing the point of her shoulder blade. My 
fourth shot, the 220-grain improved short 
exposed point, put her down for a frac- 
tion of a second, and proved to have torn 
her lungs and vitals badly. This shot 
probably killed her in the end. 

My next tiger I shall shoot with this 
last-named cartridge, or possibly with the 
220-grain open-pointed mushroom bullet 
—if I shoot it with my .30-06, My faith 
in the .30-06 as a stopper of tigers Is 
weakened, however. One likes to see 
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tigers die deader, when they go down, 
than mine did, especially when a follow- 
up on foot and alone after a wounded and 
desperate beast is the prospect awaiting 
the hunter. Yes, I think a .405, or better 
still a .375 Magnum, will be my choice 
the next time. 


OH, FLY WITH ME! 
(Continued from page 39) 


everybody began to have a good time. One 
evening [I took twenty-eight snook, nine 
sea-trout, five yellow-jacks, and four lady- 
fish. 

To my way of thinking, a lady-fish on 
a nine-foot fly rod is the ne plus ultra of 
sport. These racily built, silver-sided fish 
are fast as lightning, and if a tarpon could 
jump as far and wide for his size, or 
according to scale, I might say, he would 
be out of sight a large part of the time. 
Trout also put up a flashy battle, and the 
yellow-jacks rely on sheer strength and 
speed. 

Fly-fishing the salt water is wonderful 
sport, and as it beomes more popular 
many anglers will lose their minds, for 
there is an unlimited supply of fish and 
at the present writing scientists have es- 
timated that there are approximately 
40,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000, gallons of salt water, not 
including Great Salt Lake! 

During the winter months baby tarpon 
may be taken on a small spinner or bass 
bug, and it is unnecessary to say that much 
action may be obtained. Small tarpon are 
found by the thousands in many of the 
rivers of south Florida. 

In fishing for snook, best results are 
usually obtained on the ebb tide, just be- 
fore the turn. Of course, the fisherman 
must study local conditions, and no hard 
and fast rule can be applied. However, 
as a general rule, snook drift down with 
the tide toward the passes, and at such 
times are hungrily looking for minnows— 
and bass bugs. 

In most places sea-trout (weakfish) 
— is best on the first of the rising 
tide. I have often taken a fine string at 
Casey’s Pass within thirty minutes after 
the snook had stopped striking. 

All the fish I have mentioned will hit 
a bass bug with great gusto, and color 
seems to make little difference, although 
I have found that white seems to be 
slightly preferred. 

Give me a good rod, a pocket full of 
bugs, a salt breeze in my face, and I am 
all set—especially if the gulls are wheel- 
ing low for crippled minnows and the 
snook are striking savagely in the pass. 


MUCKING FOR MALLARDS 
(Continued from page 37) 


In my eagerness to keep abreast of 
Lars, I neglected to skirt a sink hole 
whose treacherous character was masked 
by flags. My right ski sank without warn- 
ing. Stagnant water gushed to my knee. 
Some gunners carry a paddle to stand 
upon in such an emergency, but I had 
scoffed at Lars’ suggestion. Consequently 
I was left to my own devices. 

Though I w renched and tugged, I was 
unable to shake the grip of the muck, 
which gaped wider with every heave. 
Bubbles - broke around me, breathing of 
rotted vegetation. Plainly, there was only 
one course to take. 

I wriggled my right foot from the 
strap, placing it on the left ski, which 
bent alarmingly beneath the added weight. 
My feet were aligned like those of a 
tight-rope walker. The next operation 
was even more difficult. Arm bared, I 
groped for the submerged ski, which I 
worked edgewise to the surface. Nearby 
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Here are three good reasons 
why 


BASS 
Moccasins 


are the choice of experienced 
hunters — 


They have been built by outdoor foot- 
wear specialists since 1876. 

They are scientifically made from the 
choicest of waterproofed leathers that ~ 


are exceptionally durable and retain 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


their soft pliability even after contins 
G-H-B ass & Co. 


uous wetting. 
20 Main Street 


-. Wilton Maine 





They are True Moccasins—assuring 
absolute foot comfort under all condi- 
tions. You ought to have a pair. 


For Sale by Most Dealers 
at Reasonable Prices, 



































CHURCHILL’S “XXV” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as a ten. . . . Gives exceptional 
shooting at long range. . . . Increased strength. . . . Reduced weight. . . . 
Improved balance. .. . Absence of down-flip gives better charge elevation. 
. Easier to shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. 
Write for booklet-—Note new address. 
ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 














IthacaSuper10 


A Super 10 ga. Ithaca kills 10 to 15 yards farther than any 12 ga. be- 
cause the 15% oz. 10 ga. load carries fully a dram more powder 

and 4 oz. more shot than the heaviest 12 ga. The 

little .410 Ithaca is a winner. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N, Y. Box1! 
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B & M EQUIPPED RIFLES 

best adapted for Scope use. 

Remington—Whelen—B & M 
Sporter. 

Savage Super Sporter Mo- 
del 45. 

Savage Model 
Solid Frame. 
Standard Grades 

Savage Model 40. 

Remington Express 

Savage Mod. 99E. 

Marlin 

Mod. 93. 


All with B & M 
Scopes ready 
equipped by 
B & M. 























99G 


B& M 
HUNTER 
SCOPE 
SIGHT 
on the Savage 45 
with B & M sling. 
Write for prices. 
Time terms available. 


BELDING & MULL INC. 
822 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 














VON LENGERKE 
& ANTOINE 

33 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs ana 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 

scalps for mounting. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


989 Gates Avenue 


Marvelous NEW 








Pee ee adicl: 


GivesYou 


Trap Shooting 

herever You Go 
A new a folding trap— 
lightweight, compact, automatic. 
Ideal for camp, for farm, aboard 
yacht—for every outing. Slips eas- 
ily into your car—always ready for 
use. Trap comes complete with 
special mold for making your 
own birds. At your sporting goods 
or hardware dealer: or, 


te foriiiustrated tolderNo. 2 
DUVROCK CO, 245 S Main St, losAngeles, Cat 
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was a hummock whose withered strands 
insured secure footing. 

As I dropped the ski within easy reach 
of my right foot a mallard jumped a 
dozen paces away. Had I obeyed the 
impulse to shoot, I would have toppled 
backward into the muck to struggle as an 
inverted turtle until Lars fished me out. 
The cardinal rule of skiing is never to 
chance losing your balance, no matter 
how tempting the target. 

Several minutes’ hard work brought 
me to a place where I knew I should 
find ducks. Puffs of feathers drifted among 
the rice stalks, telling of arduous preen- 
ing beneath the moon. In their digging 
of runways, the muskrats had uprooted 
numerous bulbs of the wappato, a favor- 
ite mallard food, which floated in wind- 
rows among the feathers. 


HEN I stopped to tighten my belt, 

a long, slim duck vaulted from the 
tip of the rice. Although I was certain I 
had missed, the pintail fell at approxi- 
mately where it had taken flight. Ap- 
parently a stray pellet or two found the 
mark. 

Unfortunately, my conjecture proved 
incorrect. To my surprise, the duck 
jumped again, clearing the water with a 
swishing bound. This time my aim seemed 
better, for the white body pitched down- 
ward with a splash. Before continuing, 
I stopped to reload. 

As I slipped a shell into the magazine 
the pintail rose a third time, fanning his 
wings violently, yet failing to climb. My 
snap shot caught him while he was still 
hovering. The charge jolted him several 
feet, and he whirled down in a cart- 
wheel, thudding. against a muskrat trap 
with a mystifying clank of metal. 

I retrieved the duck with a flush of 
shame, glancing surreptitiously in Lars’ 
direction. The pintail’s unusual behavior 
was due to two circumstances—poor 
shooting and a trap fixed to his leg. 
Twice the chain of the trap yanked him 
down at the moment I fired. Untouched, 
the duck scrambled back to the hive for 
another desperate leap. 

Lars was alone in a stretch of marsh 
hay where the footing was solid. Despite 
his caution, the ducks heard the sloshing 
of his skis and rose at distances that 
seemed too great for his twenty. Yet he 
repeatedly proved the advantage of a light 
gun for work of this character. 

He cut down two mallards within a 
minute of each other, then another ring- 
bill. When a flock of blacks winnowed 
from a pool, he plucked the sleekest drake 
from the center. A little later a green- 
head rocketed from a stand of cattails 
on his wrong side, and I was sure he was 
stumped. But not Lars. He switched the 
twenty to his left shoulder, executing a 
clean kill. 

Soon he came over a ridge and through 
a patch of ilex, whose berries were a 
spatter of blood against their leaves. We 
rested on solid ground, the sun drenching 
us with warmth. Gunners were pounding 
at the high fliers at the marsh’s edge or 
standing like ten pins in the cane, but 
in the bog there was profound peace. 
We sucked our pipes blissfully, while the 
dagger leaves of the willows swirled over 
us in a yellow flood, and the wind brought 
the tang of brush fires in the hills. 

Glossy with fatness, our ducks lay be- 
fore us in a heap. They were broad- 
breasted, heavy birds, late of the Ontario 
lakes and the Manitoba sloughs, attired 
in full winter plumage. When we sorted 
them over, we agreed we had enough. 

“Great place, the bog,” mused Lars, 
nodding his head drowsily. “The ducks 
think so, too. You always can find ’em 
here. They think they’re safe—that no- 
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To the officers 
of hunting and 
fishing clubs. 
and associations 


You know how important the first and sec. 
ond fall meetings will be to the “success” 
of your club during the coming year. We 
urge you to realize that, just as have the 
officers of hundreds of po Na clubs, you can 
cemeee assure large attendance, and great 
» at these meetings 





by aditen use of the 


Field e 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37,000 feet of the finest motion pictures of 
the taking of game and game fishes ever 
made in this country. Every foot genuine, 
and almost every foot a close-up. Every 
kind of fishing and hunting, from brook 
trout to tarpon and from quail to Kadiak 
grizzly, by some of the most expert anglers, 
and scatter-gun and rifle artists, now living. 
And, in some pictures, dog work that is a 
joy to behold. 


9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, bear, deer, 
moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 


14 fishing pictures 


Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, sal- 
mon, muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 


NEW TERM These 37 pic- 


tures are all 
now available on terms and conditions that 
are within the reach of even the smallest 
club—and that make them cost the club it- 
self nothing. Not a penny comes out of your 
club’s treasury for the use of them. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned outright, 
will afford you endless hours of enjoyment. The 
following four pictures are best possible be- 


ginning: 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


These are Fretp & Stream pictures reduced 
to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels, 
$10 each if ordered immediately 




















Send this coupon NOW 
Fretp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your 
pictures, terms, etc. 


F&S$9-29 
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body can reach ’em. And they come close 
to bein’ right.” 

I balanced a ski across my knee, ad- 
miring its fine workmanship and sturdy 
construction. The ash had been soaked in 
oil and heavily varnished. “How did these 
things happen to be used for hunting?” 
I asked. 

“It’s a kind of a funny story,” Lars 
began. “My uncle Chris, the cheese- 
maker, and one of the Olson boys fell in 
love with a schoolmarm. She was a 
beauty, too. Just like a movie actress. 
Queer in some ways, though. Crazy about 
cattle—liked to be around ’em all the 
time. Made a pet of a little red heifer that 
used to stray into the school yard. Named 
the critter Blossom—brought it apples 
and hung daisies around its neck.” 

But Chris and Olson had a rival. He 
was of unknown antecedents and came 
monthly to the little Scandinavian com- 
munity in Wisconsin for no other purpose 
than to pay court to the teacher. 

“The schoolmarm didn’t think much of 
him, though,” Lars went on. “But he was 
a persistent cuss, and showed up just the 
same. 

“Everything went along fine until one 





day the heifer got mired in the bog. You 
could hear it blattin’ a mile. The school- 
marm, of course, takes on somethin’ aw- | 
ful. Chris and Olson tried to comfort her, 
but it done no good. They were fumblin’ 
around the school-house steps kind of 
awkward-like when suddenly she busts 
out to them with a shiny look in her 
eyes. ‘I'll marry the one that saves Blos- 
som,’ she says.” 

Lars guffawed over the scene, then 
blushed sheepishly when he remembered 
his own kin was involved. “Chris hot- 
footed home after a light steel skiff, while 
Olson gets his puht. As Chris was pullin’ 
the skiff from the hay mow somethin’ 
clattered across his feet. It was a pair of 
snow skis he’s had since he was a kid. 
Right there an idea comes to him.” 

Olson pushed into the bog until the 
punt grounded, and started for the heifer 
afoot. Chris made his approach from 
another direction on the skis. 

“It was worth goin’ miles to see. Both 
of ’em splashin’ and floppin’ and swearin’ 
like mad, but not makin’ much headway. 
Half the township was on hand to give 
‘em the razzberry. Chris fin’lly reaches 
the heifer, ties a rope around its neck 
and pulls the critter out. Olson danged 
near drowned. 

“Well, after that we started usin’ skis 
in the bog. Only bigger ones we made our- 
selves.” 

“And Chris married the girl?” I inter- 
posed. 

“Hell, no!” Lars drawled disgustedly. 
“She eloped with that city feller in the 
meantime. Found out his old man owned 
a stock-yard in Chicago.” 


SANCTUARY 
(Continued from page 31) 


inches in size and the other about 18 x 
24 inches. The large signs are placed 
at the entrance of roads and important 
trails, and the smaller ones at other stra- 
tegic points. 

In addition to the signs, we place paint 
markers, consisting of a yellow stripe, a 
black stripe and a yellow stripe, on trees, 
rocks and fence posts along the boundary. 
It is pretty difficult to get into one of the 
refuges without being aware of the fact. 
_We have very little trouble with inten- 
tional trespass. The refuge idea has taken 
a tremendous hold upon the imagination 
of the public, and even notorious poachers 
among the mountaineers will do their 
poaching elsewhere rather than on the 
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S it a buck or a doe-— 


a moose or a bush— 
a bear or a stump? At 
a mile or more a Zeiss 
Binocular will tell you. 


Ask your dealer to show you one 
or write for Catalogue T- 380 
Carl Zeiss Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 South Hill Street 


BINOCULARS 


Los Angeles 















Distinctive 
Popularity 


weather-resistance, comfort and service, 


NEW YORK 
261 Fifth Ave. 





retuges. If any class of people in the 


Snagproof, Wearproof, Weatherproof! 
EISNER WEATHERPROOF DUCK, medium weight, chemically processed. 
COAT fully lined. Pockets for all needs. Slicker lined, blood-proof Game 
Pockets. Collar and adjustable cuffs of corduroy. Shoulders reinforced. 
Sleeves ventilated. BREECHES—Special pattern for comfort, snagproof, 
weatherproof, front and back pockets, belt loops, lace bottoms. 


i 
sa E| 4 Guaranteed 
\ ™ Satisfaction 
EISNER Supreme Quality- -DUPONT Processed fabrics—a double guarantee of wear and 


Models and fabrics suitable for all climates. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue S-31 


SIGMUND EISNER CO 


Main Office and Factory 


RED BANK.NJ. 


Showrooms 


COMBINATION 




















SAN FRANCISCO 
451 Mission St. 
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*““MALLARDS!’ 


A FLOCK of ducks skims into the bay —What are they? 
With a pair of Bausch & Lomb binoculars, you can 
pick them up immediately — see the individual birds 
clearly and steadily — tell just what they are. The large 
area seen through these fine glasses makes it easy to 
focus instantly on any moving object. And the ample 
magnification brings things close to your eyes. 

But wide field and high magnification alone cannot 
make a high quality glass. B. & L. binoculars offer, in 
addition, unusual qualities of greatest usefulness—bright 
illumination, clearness of field, perfect alignment, com- 
pactness, and total absence of color aberration. 

The price you pay for B. & L. binoculars is a worth- 
while investment in dependable, accurate, life-long 
service. Before making your selection, read our booklet, 
“ Broadening the Horizon.” 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
726 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Be as particular about your glass as 
you are about your gun 





Designed for 


Remington 


Repeaters, Models 12, 14, 24, and 25. 
Adapted to low line of sights on these 
rifles. No. 1 with turn down peep, $4.00. 
No. 2 with disc, $4.50. 


No. 1 Rear Sight for 
Remington Model 14 









No. 4 Ivory Bead hunt- 
ing front sight $1.50 





Lyman Sight Catalog and Chart sent for 10c 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
-Luger- Merkel Bros.- Manniicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line y rte aa Arms & Ammunition 
ed to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
ica of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 


Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. a *Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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world might be expected to ignore 
the sanctuaries, it would be the Indians; 
yet while we have constant trouble with 
them killing deer out of season, killing 
does and ignoring the bag limit, they will 
seldom invade a refuge. 

We never establish a refuge if there 
is any opposition to it; hence it largely 
protects itself. If opposition should de- 
velop after one is created, we abandon it 
forthwith lest the disaffection spread and 
endanger the whole scheme. It may seem, 
therefore, that our system rests upon a 
rather insecure footing, and that a slight 
change in public attitude would make the 
entire proposition untenable. This is quite 
true, and causes us to proceed with ex- 
treme caution in establishing new areas. 


NLESS a refuge shows outstanding 

results within a reasonable length of 
time, it is withdrawn. We have had to 
abolish several of the earlier sanctuaries 
and readjust many more, but the improve- 
ment in the game supply due to the opera- 
tion of the system as a whole is so 
increasingly obvious that it is inconceiv- 
able that the sportsmen will ever want to 
go back to the old conditions of progres- 
sive depletion. 

It is a well-known fact, and one that 
does not require a scientist to understand, 
that wherever game congregates, there 
also congregates the vermin. This is one 
of nature’s laws for the protection of the 
vegetation from destruction by the herbi- 
vores, and was a very excellent law so 
long as nature was guiding the destinies 
of the animal kingdom. Now that man 
has largely taken over that job, the other 
predators are not only superfluous but 
a nuisance, and must be dealt with sum- 
marily. Certainly they must be dealt with 
on refuges if the expected results are to 
be produced, for it profits us nothing to 
protect game from man if it is going 
to be eaten by vermin. 

Predatory animal control is a serious 
problem in New Mexico, but that we are 
gradually getting the upper hand of it is 
attested by the fact that we have com- 
pletely exterminated the timber wolf, and 
have brought the mountain lion very 
close to the edge of extinction. Of coy- 
otes and bobcats we still have more than 
plenty, and the former now constitutes 
our gravest problem. I have no doubt that 
we will eventually get the better of this 
super-intelligent little outlaw, but just at 
present he seems to feel that our game 
refuges were created especially for his 
benefit. 

We have long since abandoned the 
bounty system as being both wasteful and 
ineffective. In its stead, the state makes 
a direct appropriation of $50,000 per year 
to the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey, which sum is matched by the 
Federal Government, and the whole used 
for the control of predatory animals and 
range-destroying rodents. If the Game 
Department had the money to spare, we 
would cheerfully devote another $50,000 
to this work annually, and I am quite 
certain that the expenditure would be 
amply justified by increased game produc- 
tion. 

We encourage the public to trap, and 
even to poison, predatory animals, and re- 
quire no trapper’s license or impose any 
closed seasons in connection with fur- 
bearers, with thé exception of beaver and 
bear. Neither of the latter does any partic- 
ular amount of damage to the game sup- 
ply. 

An ideal condition would demand that 
a game refuge be used for no other pur- 
pose than to produce game. Unfortu- 
nately this condition does not exist upon 
the great majority of our refuges, since 
we are not in a position to purchase or 


lease the land upon which they are 1o- 
cated. In nearly all cases they are grazed 
to a greater or less extent by livestock, 
Since the two classes of animals compete 
for food, to whatever extent the areas 
are used by domestic animals to that 
extent their capacity to produce game is 
impaired. 

In short, while the refuge serves a 
highly useful purpose simply as a sanc- 
tuary from man, it would be far more 
useful if it partook of the nature of a 
game farm. The state of Pennsylvania 
follows this principle, even going so far 
as to cultivate food upon some of the 
refuges, with results that are familiar 
to every one. 

We are exerting the utmost pressure, 
consistent with our exceedingly tenuous 
claim upon the bulk of the lands embraced 
in our refuges, to curtail grazing upon 
the areas. We are making some headway, 
especially in the National Forests where 
the larger part of our big-game sanc- 
tuaries are located. It is not reasonable 
to hope that we will ever be able entirely 
to eliminate livestock from those refuges 
situated upon privately owned lands, but 
there is a growing tendency among the 
owners of such lands to take care not 
to over-graze the refuge areas, though 
they periodically do over-graze the bal- 
ance of their range. 

I admit—reluctantly but in the interest 
of truth—that our refuge system is not 
perfect. I can see many imperfections 
which it does not seem practicable to 
remedy at the present time, and doubtless 
there are many others which I do not 
see at all. However, it is obviously a 
reasonably effective scheme, and is cer- 
tainly producing rather gratifying results. 

In my opinion, a refuge system is an 
indispensable adjunct to any game-man- 
agement plan, and the scheme is growing 
in favor from day to day. There is nothing 
mysterious or highly technical about 
building up such a system. All that is 
necessary is a working knowledge of the 
requirements and habits of the animals 
to be propagated, and the ability to ac- 
quire the necessary land. 

Nor is it a scheme requiring a long 
period of time to show results. Our first 
refuges were created in 1921, and last 
year we were forced to open one of them 
to hunting in order to decrease the deer 
supply. Upon another, which was estab- 
lished in 1924, in a badly shot out country 
adjacent to one of our largest towns, an 
observer recently counted 68 deer while 
passing through on horseback. 

Most species of game animals increase 
far more rapidly under complete protec- 
tion than the average layman believes 
Often his estimate is based upon the per- 
formance of animals under the unnatural 
conditions which usually surround them 
in captivity. But the operation of a well 
designed and protected refuge will soon 
convince the most skeptical that under 
proper conditions Mother Nature is pre- 
pared to work miracles in the effort to 
restore the balance upset by the unwisdom 
of man. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 43) 


suppressed excitement. I had made up 
my mind to go out and meet the old devil. 
So I waded out into the water up to my 
waist. 

The reason for my doing this was that 
the fish was now showing unmistakable 
signs of becoming exhausted. The long, 
steady pull I had exerted was having its 
effect. The musky was lying partly over 
on his side, as though resting. This looked 
like a good opportunity, and I decided to 
take no more chances, 
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Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Strap 
will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped with rustiess swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2.00 half dozen, 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 
W. B. DARTON, 24 Clifton St., Portland, Me. 











Training 


Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 


MONTY MONTAUE taught all breeds, 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 
W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. L 


























 HAMMERLESS 
“ EJECTOR 

—Nivre" REVOLVER 
Y j . Every sportsman should own 
one of these small, compact 
revolvers. Takes 6 long .22 cal. 
smokeless shells and fite in 
vest pocket. Wt. 6 oz. 4 in; 

. Leather Holster . 

BY Express ““ st 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgr. 
2306 N. 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Makes old guns like new 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5$] 00 
guns in ten minutes for 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths say” 
New Method Gun _Bluing Co, 
Box Q-9 Bradford, Pa. 





ve DUCK Jaw 


HUNTER 
OPENING UKE THis CLOSING © THis war 
UNDER A PUSHING STRAIN’ UNDER A PULLING STRAIN 


COLLAPSIBLE PUSH POLE HEAD 


Light,sirong and nen-fouli 
Never siicks in the mud- are 


200 PLY MOUTH BLDG. 
C.F. KILGORE MFG6CO. MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 





post- 
paid 


$325 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight 
back. Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 








BARGAINSin Armyand 


ing, Sh 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy: 
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3902 Lester St., Richmond, Va. © 


I worked my way slowly out into the 
water. My musky never moved. He seemed 
to be completely spent. Then what do you 
suppose I did? I put my hands inside his 
gills and lifted the fish and myself on 
to the shore. Little did I realize then 
what a ridiculous thing this was for me 
to do. Several people who were standing 
on the bank watching me enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. None of them warned 
me, however, of what would happen to me 
if I grabbed hold of a musky in this way. 

When well upon my way home, I com- 
menced to realize the intensity of the pain 
in my hands. The cruel gill-rakers had 
done their work. I want to assure you 
that I have learned never to grab hold 
of a musky in this way—not even a prize- 
winner in the FreLp AND STREAM Fishing 
Contest. 

The government dam tender weighed 
and measured my fish. It registered 4934 
pounds. In length and girth, it measured 
56 and 25 inches respectively. Mr. Thad- 
deus Surber, Superintendent of Fish Prop- 
agation, State Game and Fish Depart- 
ment of Minnesota, guessed that it had 
probably reached the ripe old age of one 
hundred years. 

Now that my hands are all right again, 
I have forgotten about the painful ex- 
perience I had in landing that fish. At 
the time, I cursed my luck. I wished I 
had never hooked into him. 

Needless to say, however, I felt quite 
differently about the affair when the 
judges advised me that my musky had 
taken a First Prize in the 1928 FreLp anp 
StrEAM Prize Fishing Contest. 


ONE-SHOT BILL 
(Continued from page 35) 


stopped short, having distinctly heard a 
branch snap ahead of us. In silence we 
four stood, expectantly waiting for some 
further noise. I had my rifle, while Bill 
carried only his rod. Perhaps I would 
get a shot at a buck. It sounded that way. 
How lucky it would be, so near camp! 
Then we all heard a muffled grunt dead 
ahead, and a moment later we could see 
a bull moose walking down the trail 
toward us. It was necessary to wait for 
him to come fifty feet nearer to make 
sure of his head, for the smaller trees 
were very thick at this spot. On he came. 
If he would only make that opening there, 
we could just get a good look. He just got 
there, and then he stopped and gazed at 
us. One horn showed, and the palm 
seemed to me to be as broad as a big 
dish pan. 

Joe said “Shoot!” and I needed no 
urging. One shot in the neck was suffi- 
cient, having the charm of One Shot Bill’s 
company, 

The head was not so big as I had ex- 
pected, for that twelve-inch palm had 
fooled us. Plenty of work now for all 
hands. We must not only skin out the 
head and hide, but also carry the meat into 
camp. Not that we could consume one- 
tenth of all that was there, but it meant 
much to our friends along the road out. 
No meat should be left to spoil in the 
bush when it can possibly be avoided, 
even if you are not required by law to 
pack it out. One might think twice before 
killing if he were required to pack out 
five or six hundred pounds of dressed 
moose after shooting. 

It was now left for Bill to hunt the 
big fellow of Lac Noel. Having packed 
sufficient grub for two days, he started 
off with Simon, his guide, for the hike of 
six or eight miles. Both men looked like 
pack-horses as they disappeared down the 
trail. Late the same afternoon, Joe and 





I were in the act of scraping my moose 


TOM MIX 


JACKET 
RAIN PROOF 


Snow, Hail & Weather Proof 


I mean Buck Skein keeps out weather. Let it 
rain, snow or hail—what the “hail” when you’ve 
got on your Buck Skein...Play golf in the teem- 
ing rain, all day long if you like, and you'll | 
dry as toast if you’re wearing a Buck Skein... 
Hunt in the wet brush, where the snow laden 
branches shower you with their moisture, and not 
a drop can soak through your Buck Skein... If 
ou work out-doors, the cold damp fingers of Old 
Man Winter just can’t get at you through that 
Buck Skein fabric of mine... And no matter how 
often your wife sends Buck Skein to the wash 
tub, it will come up smiling every time. 
YOUR MONEY BACK 
If Buck Skein fades, shrinks, or if it loses that 
fine soft leathery texture you get your m 
returned in full...Double weight_suede Buc 
Skein Fabric means double wear. Buckskin tan 
color, or elephant gray, knitted belt, 100% pure 
wool. Two button adjustable cuffs keep out 
wind. Two big extra-sized pockets... 
stitched seams; coat style, 
buttons etick to their post. 


Buck Skein Shirt 
. $3.50 


Looks Like Leather 
Wears For Ever! 


Big and roomy with two large 
flap pockets. Double stitched 
seams coat style. A whale 
of a shirt. 

Ask your dealer for a = 
uine BUCK SKEIN. If he 
is all sold out, mail my cou- 
pon below enclosing theprice * 
of your Buck Skein Jacket 
or Shirt, and I'll eend yours 
prepaid myself. 



















BUCK SKEIN JOE 
c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers 
Dept. C-9, 331 Broadway, New York City 


See that I get Check Here 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 O 

A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 
re 
Here’s my check [ or money order (1) 


Name —— 











(Continued on page 85) 
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CRUISER TYPES—AND 


WHY 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HE types of cruisers now being 

made in large numbers and which 

are going into service on all our 

waterways, vary considerably. 
They often confuse the newcomer to the 
sport as to their different reasons for ex- 
istence. You can rest assured that each 
type is justified by practice and experi- 
ence, though often at a glance, these 
reasons are not obvious. 

Cruisers of the best known and most 
widely used types, are divided into “trunk 
cabin” and “raised deck” 
models. This, in both 
cases, pertains to the 
outboard profile of the ' 
cabin structure. Each 
type has its ardent ad- 
vocates and detractors. 
Each has its advantages 
and limitations. 

The former, with the 
trunk cabin rising more 
or less box-like above 
the sheer,: has the ad- 
vantage of head-room. 
That is, a comparatively 
small cruiser of this 
type can have a head 
room cabin without nec- 
essarily ruining the ap- 
pearance of the _ boat. 
This is achieved by 
making the trunk cabin 
of mahogany, which is 
more or less drab in 
tone in contrast to the 
white paint of the hull. 
Neatly rounded corners 
and crown make a world 
of difference in a boat 
of this kind, as far as appearance goes. 

One of the additional advantages of 
this type of cruiser is that the anchors and 
ground tackle are stowed on or under the 
forward deck. This deck is not so high 
above the water as is that of the raised 
deck type, which is the roof of the for- 
ward cabin. Convenience in handling an- 
chors and lines from a lower deck, with 
the tip of the trunk cabin making a con- 
venient seat in case the boat rolls or a 
bad wind is blowing, are regarded as dis- 
tinct advantages in this design. 

However, advocates of the raised deck 
type of cruiser argue that for one to go 
forward to the bow is more dangerous on 
a trunk cabin cruiser, because it is neces- 
sary to walk around a narrow ledge about 
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Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcome. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 
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the trunk, holding on to a small rail 
which runs along the roof of the cabin 
about one third distance from the eaves 
to the crown. A sudden roll of the boat 
may throw him into the water if he is 
not cautious. Some trunk cabin cruisers, 
however, overcome this by having a hatch 
in the forward part of the cabin roof 





This type of double-cabin bridge deck cruiser, 40 feet in length, is yachty, 


roomy and capable 


through which one reaches the bow deck 
for anchoring tasks. 

It is also argued that trunk cabin cruis- 
ers are prone to leak about the line where 
the upright walls of the cabin join the 
deck. This was certainly true of older 
types of these boats, but of late years little 
complaint has been heard of this nuisance. 

3uilders all claim to have little tricks of 
construction to render this impossible on 
their boats, and most of them I have 
examined seemed to be right. 

There is one disadvantage urged by 
many who do not like the trunk cabin 
design, and that is that they are not as 
strong as are the raised deck types. This 
is because the carlins supporting the roof 
of the raised deck models extend, un- 
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broken, from sheer to sheer, tying the 
two sides of the hull securely together. 
It is argued that trunk cabins tend to 
weave when they get old and their motors 
produce vibration. However, it is so sel- 
dom that this has ever come to light, that 
it may be regarded as theory rather than 
fact. A boat is almost never given such 
a strain as to render this difference of 
any importance. 

The raised deck type of cruiser, when 
long enough to allow sufficient head- 
room, is certainly, or should be, a neat 
and yachty looking craft. If it isn’t, the 
designer or the builder is at fault. But it 
takes at least 36 feet in length for a raised 
deck cruiser to have average head-room 

and look in proportion. 
It is for this reason that 
you see sO many neat 
little stock family cruis- 
ers of shorter length be- 
ing built as trunk cabin 
designs. And they are 
certainly snappy look- 
ing little craft, too. 


OME raised deck 

cabin cruisers of 
short length have a 
small trunk of mahog- 
any, low, narrow and 
only about half as long 
as the usual trunk cabin. 
This allows head-room 
directly over the aisle 
between the bunks in 
the cabin. It is only a 
compromise, and, while 
it can be made to look 
very well, is seldom 
used. 

A bridge deck cruiser 
is the natural outgrowth 
of the necessity of hav- 
ing two cabins. In older 
models, there was a tendency to make a 
central cockpit with the motor boxed in 
the middle of it, and a shorter companion- 
way to the forward and aft cabins. But 
of late years the floor has been raised 
until it is equal to, or almost flush with, 
the aft sheer line. This gives the helms- 
man sufficient height from which to see 
where he is steering, and plenty of room 
below the floor for the motor and even 
for stowage. Because of its high, un- 
sheltered position, as contrasted with the 
lower cockpit of other types, a windshield, 
and even a full enclosure, is built for 
protection of those on the bridge. 

Aft and forward cockpits are becom- 
ing popular in cruisers of all types and 
sizes, and they certainly serve to add to 
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AND LEAVE 4 
THE WORLD... 
BEHIND } 


Off into the sunset. The slap of the waves, the soft 
sigh of the wind, and the steady hum of the motor. 
A happy crowd, with voices ringing in a mellow 
old refrain, or all alone, while the shadows slip 
astern. Those are moments the outboard brings. 
q If it were not for aluminum, you would never 
know these pleasures, for outboard motors are 
made possible by the light weight and great 
strength of aluminum alloys. These motors are 
light. They are rugged and powerful. They are 
portable. They are moderate in price and eco- 
nomical to run. They are everything that you 
could ever desire in a convenient power unit— 
because of these strong aluminum alloys. Q LYNITE 
195 heat-treated aluminum casting alloys are un- 
usually strong and tough and have an exceptional 
resistance to shock and salt water corrosion. 
LYNITE pistons, forgings and heat-treated castings 
are used by the great majority of manufacturers 
because they stand up so well under hard usage 
and high speed. Since they are the choice of 
practically all the leading engineers, your safest 
guarantee of satisfaction in the motor you buy is to 
make sure that its vital parts are made of LYNITE. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS, RODS AND 
HEAT TREATED CASTINGS 














Richardson 


Cruisabouls 


Value Unsurpassed 


in the 
Cruisabout! 
UST i i fl home com- 





pletely equipped with berths for five 
and deck space for more than a dozen 
people at the unusually low price of 
$3585.00. 


Because of standardization, Richardson 
Cruisabouts are low in price—high in 
quality. Clear White Oak, Cedar and 
Mahogany are used for the hulls and 
cabins; fittings are of brass; power is 
from a 6-60 Gray Motor to take you over 
the water at nearly thirteen miles an hour. 

And the Richardson Cruisabout is ready 
to go. Fill up with gas and oil; heave 
aboard your personal belongings and sail 
away for the most glorious outing you've 
ever had. 

Our new Cruisabout booklet “A” will 
give you all the facts about the three low- 
price, high quality Cruisabout models. 
copy will be sent free at your request. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
306 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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True Marine Motors 
Designed and Built to 
Do a Marine Motor’s Job 


1-4-6.-8 


CYLINDERS 
6 to 110 H. P. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Send for Catalogues 











NOT CONNECTED 
“ WITH ANY OTHER FIRM USING 
E NAME UNIVERSAL’? 


MARINE MOTORS 
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Kayak Folding Boat 


The Boat for Speedy Sport 










—_—— 
A euperter folding boat—featherweight wooden 
skeleton, covered with untearable, specially vulcan- 
ized rubber and canvas skin. Life-time water- 
proafed. Conveniently packed in small knapsack 
(weight 35 lbs.). Made ‘‘Water-Ready’’ in 15 
minutes. Over half-million in actual use. 
Send for free tlustrated folder ““M” 
Save Momey—Order the Kayak Folding 
Boat at authorized dealers or direct from 
KAYAK Felons BOAT COMPANY 
. STOCKHAUSEN 
170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 








‘ood Opportunity for Dealers 
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the comfort of the boat and utilize space 
otherwise frequently of small use to the 
owner, The glass cabin cruiser of other 
days is no longer built, save in infrequent 
custom cases, because they were found 
to be far inferior to both trunk cabin and 
raised deck types. Windows are often 
installed on the sides of trunk cabins 
for letting in more light, but port holes 
are used on the forward wall and forward 
parts of the side walls, because of the 
possibilities of high water which might 
shatter the glass. 

W hatever the speed of the cruisers, 
save in the large, enormously expensive 
cruisers for the very wealthy, these types 


prevail. I have in mind as an exception 
the glass enclosed cabins high up on the 
great Nashira, and other fast commuting 
boats, which are adaptations, not of cruis- 
ers, but of house-boats and are often 
classed as such. These boats have such 
high free board and travel with their 
bows so high above the water, that the 
glass pilot houses correspond to the wind- 
shields and glass enclosures on a bridge 
deck cruiser. I might mention here that 
you seldom see a bridge deck cruiser less 
than about 36 or 38 feet in length, and 
when you do, the floor of the bridge is 
sunk lower than in the larger types, mak- 
ing it half cockpit in type. 


THE SPEED KING’S SECRET 
By Timothy Perkins 


OAT types and performance, closely 

related and intertwined subjects, still 
in process of experimentation, are devel- 
oping with such kaleidoscopic rapidity, 
that all of us are keenly interested in the 
exploits of men responsible for this re- 
search. It is often mentioned in these 
columns, and certainly well established 
as a solid and indisputable fact, that 
motor boat racing is making the modern 
motor boat better and better as seasons 
pass. And the feature experiments in com- 
petition, unmixed with factors other than 
the strictly pragmatic, contain many les- 
sons for followers of the power craft 
sport in any of its forms, as well as of 





ions, until the contest uncovers the real 
boat. It makes interesting speculation, 
especially in view of the speed king’s 
history as a motor boating champion. 

Commodore Wood has always been 
known as a radical, fearless and remark- 
ably successful pioneer. in motor boat 
design and power. He has no set ideas 
on anything—until proof positive is sub- 
mitted. He loves to work out his own 
theories and has the means and facilities 
for giving them the utmost in construc- 
tion. He always gives his models gruel- 
ling tests. His submersion in the Detroit 
River last year, six weeks before the last 
Detroit Regatta, in which his Harms- 





“Miss America V”, twin to champion “Miss America VII”, and only a fraction of a 
mile an hour slower. Both beat 92 miles an hour 


intense human and mechanical interest. 

The motor boating public is agog over 
the recent discovery ‘that Commodore Gar 
Wood of Detroit, world’s speed king, 
holder of the British International 
(Harmsworth) Trophy, and of the 
world’s speed record, and who has thrice 
broken his own records, has junked his 
champion, Miss America VII. And this 
in the face of two challenges for the 
“B.I.T.” from such famous English sport 
folk as Barbara Carstairs and Major 
H. O. D. Segrave. The contest is to be 
held in early September at the Detroit 
Regatta, and already the press is full of 
rumors concerning the challengers and 
possible American defenders. 

What is the speed king’s secret—as to 
his new defender? This question is and 
will be the subject of rumors and opin- 


worth defender, Aliss America VI, broke 
to pieces under the stresses and strains of 
speed, proves him a fearless and eager 
enthusiast after results. 

When one of his defenders, reputed the 
faster of the two, sank in fragments be- 
neath him, Commodore Wood had just 
six weeks in which to build another boat. 
It had to be one which wouldn’t break 
up in speed and yet could go at the ter- 
rific pace required to win or hold a 
world speed crown in the unlimited horse- 
power class. The building of Miss 
America VII in that short space of time, 
the necessary trials of every part and of 
the completed whole, with all the mul- 
titudinous details which are required in 
preparing a boat for speed approaching 
100 miles an hour, is regarded by experts 
everywhere as a remarkable feat of ma- 
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rine engineering. And when the contest 
against Miss Carstairs’ challenger came 
off, it was the hastily built boat which 
won, defeating her sister, Miss America 
V in speed by a narrow margin. 

From a world speed record in the one 
mile trials of 80.567 miles per hour, held 
by Commodore Wood for some years, the 





The outboard motor comes in very handy 
for the fall lake fishing 


two boats stepped approximately 12 miles 
an hour faster! This margin over the 
80-mile pace astounded everybody—pos- 
sibly even the Commodore himself. Here 
is one of the reasons—and it also shows 
what remarkable discoveries come out 
of such experimentation. 

This 80-mile record was made by Miss 
America If, powered with four Liberty 
motors, producing about 1,850 horsepower 
in toto. Then Commodore Wood pro- 
ceeded to build a racing boat with only 
two Liberty motors, giving a total of only 
950 horsepower. Nobody expected much 
of this boat and wondered what he was 
about. But what happened? This boat 
with half the power gets up and steps out 
at a wee fraction over 80 miles an hour, 
but does not quite equal the record! 
Think of that! Approximately the same 
speed with half the horsepower! Think 
of what a discovery this was to the whole 
problem of a marine propulsion! 


OW did he do it? Only naval archi- 

tects know—and when they explain 
it to the average layman, he thinks the de- 
signers are misleading him by exaggerat- 
ing details. But he did it—did it by a new 
combination of power, total weight, trim, 
revolutions per minute, propeller speci- 
fications, and some finely drawn lines in 
the underbody. Both boats were single 
step hydroplanes. All his boats for years 
have been of this same general type. The 
variations are often too fine for the eye 
of the amateur to detect. 

Many persons believe that in Miss 
America VII, Commodore Wood has 
about reached the limits of the power- 
weight possibilities. Others say if he can 
build a boat which will not “teeter”, but 
will run absolutely without any up and 
down movement of the bow, it will do 
100 miles an hour with the same power 
and weight as the retiring champion. 
Others say that, inasmuch as Commodore 
Wood led in developing the one-step hy- 
droplane hull in his racing career, that 
he has taken up some new departure in 
underbody design—perhaps the hydrofoil 
principle invented long ago by Alexander 
Graham Bell, and lately demonstrated. 
But whatever it is, we will soon know. 
And there will be some interesting and 
constructive things uncovered in that 
great contest for the world’s crown. 
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Exclusive with Lockwood 


“The Lockwood. 
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Takes Hold 
> When You Let Go 


Here is sated 4 + meme feature obtainable only on 
Lockw Motors. A simple device—like an 
invisible hand—holds thesteering handlesecurel, 

the position you leave it. You have both hands = 
toarrange your tackle, light your pipe, orcast. There 
isnoswerving of boat or Motor—nodanger of sudden 
reverse. You relax and rest. Youfeelsafe when your 
family is driving aLockw . The**Pilot’’is regular 
equipment without a cent of extra cost on all— 


LOCKWOOD 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
reat Motors— The Ace, a light, powerful 


Write Fi med or all chakamth The Silent Chief, a sturdy, ae a 
for the more powerful C 3 BM Motor with the new pat- he LE 


Lockwood ented under- hn r exhaust feature ; The Racing Perfect Safetyfor All the Family 


Catalog. Chief, all that the name implies — a rugg 
speed-motor, provided with fresh oil lubrication. 


LOCKWOOD DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
93 S. Jackson Street, Jackson, Michigan 


THE GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Famous for Its Light Weight and Sturdy Construction 



















Duck hunters—here’s a real skiff built by 
duck hunters who know how duck boats 
should be built. Light and strong, easy to 
paddle 

Built of white cedar and oak; draws 
little water; flat bottom; 18 to 20 inches 
wide. Made in 7 sizes. The standard of 
good boats for over 45 years. We also make 
other models of hunting boats—write for 
| information, Built only by 
| 6c in stamps sent direct to Kidney DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc. Dept. C, West DePere, Wis. 








will bring you a catalog showing complete Chicago— Von Lengerke & Antoine 33 S. Wabash Ave. 
Flushing, Long Island 

























BETTER 
BUILT 









line of high quality hand-made boats. New York— Bruno Beckhard 
Swift, silent gliders, exceptionally steady—even in 
rough waters. Four models for open lake and river use and 
for still hunting in marshes and shallows. Two big Factories. 
Quick delivery from either one. Write for Free Catalog. 
a tently THOMPSON BROTHERS BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
201 Ann Street, P. 101 Elm Street, C 
WISCONSIN NEW YORK 
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AMAZING 

NEW RUBBER BOAT 
“OUR DOGS” NEW! For Fishing, Swim- 
mine. a . ee 
. ater Sports, Duck Hunting, 
The Leading Kennel News Paper Rowing. As a Tender, Life- 
“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most a yf ge oA 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. | with pump and take-down oars. 
It contains reports of al! the most important | Inflated in 5 minutes. Two air 


canine events, Shows and Field Trials all over | chambers make it safe, non- 
the world. sinkable, non-capsizable. Ideal 


for children. Used by Govern- 
Correspondents in all the principal centers. ment here and Europe. Thou- 
Yearly subscription for the United States, $6.36. | Sands in use. Through your 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach hy rite tor egitalon and 10 ee gee A 7 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND Sue ecw 





RIAL. 
E NEW ENGLAND 
95 Willow St. — New Haven, Conn. 











FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand and on auto; safe for —_ ly; all_sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. 
Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit for Outhoard Motors. Catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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27 Out of 29 Lap Prizes 
Won by Outboard Motors 
Corporation Motors 
The prizes at Peoria also included lap 
trophies for the first boat to finish the 
first lap and the first boat in each class 
to finish each 10 laps from ten to seven- 
ty inclusive. Twenty-nine possible lap 
prizes with Evinrudetaking 7, Lockwood 
7 and Elto 13 — twenty-seven in all. 
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FOUR PLACES 
IN CLASS"C” 
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Field and Stream 


RST 


im every class with stock motors 
200 mile Peoria, IIlL., 4th of July Marathon 


September, 1929 





EORIA, with its 2% mile water track. Peoria, where marathons are marathons. 

Peoria, where motors, boats and men achieve to survive the world’s greatest annual 
test of speed with reliability. Peoria, the world’s greatest proving ground for outboard 
motors, just as the Indianapolis Speedway is for: cars! 


There, on July 4th, three makes of outboards divided all honors in every class with stock 
motors. The victors were Lockwood, Evinrude and Elto . . products all of the Outboard 
Motors Corporation which represents the widest, longest experience in the designing of 


outboard motors of all types, all sizes and for all purposes. 


You who are now selecting your outboard will remember Peoria. And your Evinrude, 
Lockwood or Elto, throughout the years, will keep you remembering it. See your dealer now. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION Cue EVINRUDE 


v PRESIDENT 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Milwaukee LOCKWOOD DIVISION, Jackson, Mich. ELTO DIVISION, Milwaukee 
See Page 47 See Page 81 See Page 5 





FIRST IN [i FIRST IN 
CLASSE” MM FREE-FOR-ALL 
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@ KERMATH 











failing starting. 


When the going’s tough and work the hardest that is the time 
when you’ll appreciate most Kermath reliability and never- 


The 6-8, 8-10, the 16-20 and 35 H. P. Keramths for open launches, 
work boats and auxiliary craft can’t be beat for day in and day out per- 
formance. There is no substitute for Kermath quality and no substitute 
for Kermath value and performance. a 

Write for catalog describing these rugged economical models. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


588 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 






“A KERMATH 
3 to 200 H. P. 


a 


ALWAYS RUNS” 
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$135 to $2300 
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CompleteYour Outdoor Kit 
Witha 


Taylor 


Compass 
Your safety may de- 
pend on possession of 


a compass. Its unfail- 
ing hand will give 
you knowledge of 
direction every min- 
ute of the twenty-four 
hours. 
The Ceebynite Compass, 
as illustrated, has a hunter's 
style case, The North and 
South points are prepared 
with a radio-active com- 
pound, rmanently lumi- 
Plainly seen in the 





dark. The dial is of floating 
design, the magnetic needle 
being attached to its under 


Price $4.50 each 


Other Zor Compasses 


LREDAWL COMPASS . $1.50 
MAGNAPOLE COMPASS os Bae 
FLODIAL COMPASS 1.75 
LITENITE COMPASS 2.00 
GYDAWL COMPASS . 3.50 
AUROPOLE COMPASS 4.00 
MERADIAL COMPASS 1.00 
USANITE COMPASS 5.00 


Your dealer can supply you, or write direct to us, 
enclosing price, plus 1c postage, and we will 
send any of the above, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Taylor Compass Booklet sent free upon request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 

TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 











Your boat may sink 
but you can’t— 
not if you’re equipped with 


KAPO 


KANTSINK 
GARMENTS 


If you own an out- 
board or inboard 
motor boat, canoe, 
yacht, or duckboat, 
remember Kapo is 4 
times more buoyant, 
10 times more com- 
fortable than cork, 
and is soft as eider 
down. Don't 
postpone, 
Send for com- 
plete free cat- 
alog today— 
which also 
describes 
Kapo_ Sleep- 
ing Bags etc. 
















reliable bag. 





KAPO SLEEPING BAGS 


are soft, warm, light as eider down, but 
cost less than any other well known and 








KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. F, 76-80 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 

























HEAD LIGHTS 


Light when and where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, etc. Carbide 
yas. Double Lens and Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 Soe. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, 
Chicago, ti. 
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SOME NATIONAL OUTBOARD 
EVENTS 


UTBOARD races of various kinds 
are being held everywhere this sea- 
son, but there are certain regattas which 
include such contests which are attracting 
national attention among outboard en- 
thusiasts. Following is a list of these com- 
piled by authorities engaged in organizing 
the sport on a national basis: 
August 9-10—Saranac Lake, N. Y, 
August 10 —Wildwood, N. J. 
August 10-11—Philadelphia, Meadow- 
mere Park, L. I. 
—Santa Barbara, Cal. 
August 13 —Lake Placid, N. Y. 
August 15 —Rouses Point, N. Y. 
August 16-17—Miles River Y. C. Regat- 
ta, Miles River, Maryland. 
—Portland Y. C. Regatta, 
Portland, Maine. 
August 24-25—Gold Cup Races, Red 
— Y. C. Red Bank, 


August 11 


August 17 


August 31  —Peoria, IIl. 

August 31-September 1-2—Detroit Re- 
gatta. 

September 1-2—Kansas 
Marathon. 

September 2—Lake Elsimore, Cal. 

September 8—New England Outboard 
Championship Regatta, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


City-St. Louis 


ANCHOR LINES AND MOORING BRIDLE 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

| have a 26-foot cruiser and I am taking 
seriously your warning in a recent issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM as to renewing all tackle 
before the fall storms. What size anchor lines 
would you advise? I want it none too heavy 
because my lazarette space is limited. And what 
size mooring bridle? 

Peter DAnzeEtt1 


Ans.: You should have about 34 inch manilla 
for anchor lines, although % or even % inch 
would hold you, especially if they were four- 
ply. I always use four-ply, as it lasts longer and 
is well worth the additional price. I always car- 
ried on the Hudson River two 75-foot ™% inch, 
four-ply lines, with loops spliced into one end 
of each, the other ends being wrapped and not 
knotted so they would go through any small 
crevice in a pier or other structure to which I 
wished to tie up. Additional lines are good, espe- 
cially 20-foot bow and stern lines for use in 
landings at floats. These I always make out of 
anchor lines that I no longer trust with the 
more important work of holding the boat over- 
night. Your mooring bridle should not be less 
than % inch and may run up to any size your 
bow cleats will hold securely. I prefer about 
l-inch for a 26-foot cruiser, but would take 
larger if the bow cleats allowed it. 
Motor Boat Epitor 


A CLEAN BILGE 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I am a newcomer in the motor boat sport, 
and I enjoy it immensely. However, I am 
eternally scrubbing out the bilge, where a lot 
of oil and grease collects. How can I remedy this 
situation? 

Ricuarp F. Hanna 


Ans.: I presume you have an inboard motor, 
although you have not stated what type of boat 
it is, cruiser or runabout. 

A clean bilge is certainly something every 
good boatman desires—and seldom achieves. 
It requires constant vigilance and work. Almost 
all engines drip a little oil somewhere, and un- 
less it is bad, I wouldn’t advise pulling the en- 
gine out in the hope of remedying a tiny and 
elusive oil leak. ’ 

I have found that a few old cloths left in the 
bilge tend to absorb the grease, especially if 
you keep it fairly clear of water by frequent 
pumping. Any kind of heavy cleaning powder 
which cuts grease is good, and I often shake 
a can of it into the bilge, let the water scatter 
it about, and it also absorbs the grease. Then 
you can wipe it out easily with cloths. But it 
is always a nasty job at best. But keep on. 
You'll soon get a little system worked out to 
keep the bilge fairly clean, and it won’t worry 
you so much. It is seldom conquered, although 
TI have a few victories to my credit, and you 
can beat it if you keep on the job. 

Motor Boat EpitTor 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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TEN MILE EYES! 
10 POWER 
$2 1-75 pata 


“Cheap at $50” 


—Says Navy Man 
Buy direct-—SAVE HALF 
TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
Long the things you can see! Ten mile 

radius—a 20 mile cirele—nearly 
Range re miles. And you can 
asily have them. If you can see 


er 
‘ se superpower French 10x32mm. stereo-prism binoculars will 
one mile, these superreud your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 
10 10 times more! Mutiply pleasures of hobby and sport. 
Use a pair touring, observation, hunting, golfing, nature 
Lenses atid) ronomy, ete. Superbly made for a lifetime of 
serv’ iY 
Did you know many or: 
. of the 


10 LENSES and 4, PRISMS. No wonder it gives, a 
expansive field, brilliant illumination and ne defini- 
Prisms | {3P" 












FH 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one C. O. D., paying 


stman balance and few cents postage. Check and compare it in every way 
five days with others selling for double or more. If you do not like it for 


any reason whatever your money will be promptly re- 
FREE turned. Every glass tested. The U, 8. Gov't and State 
TRIAL Forestry Dep'’ts buy from us. The same in 8x only 
$18.50. S 


urpasses others at $23.50 and more. 


CATALO Over 200 Glasses 


All Makes—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instruments. 
The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives all information 
to choose the best for your individual needs at the LOWEST PRICE. 
Try Americe’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 29, Elmira, N. Y. 











Portable Kayak Boat 


The Klepper Kayak weighs only 50 
Ibs., packed in two or more parcels 
for carrying in car or as baggage. 
Safe, speedy, almost impossible to 
capsize. Withstands buffeting of 
roughest water. Capt. Romer crossed 
the Atlantic in a Klepper Kayak. Use 
paddles, sail or motor. Convenient 
for camping, hunting, fishing, week- 
end trips. Moderate in price. Rep- 
Carry resentatives everywhere. 


it with Write for Catalog “A” and 
you price list. 


HOFINGER FOLDING BOAT CO. 
Station B Cincinnati, Ohio 








Not a toy—not an ordinary 
flashlight but a real search- 
light. One which turns night 
into day—that is built for de- 
pendability under rough service. 


Send for our booklet 
The National Marine 
Lamp Co. 
Forestville 

Conn. 














The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way places. 
Light, only 45 Ibs., yet will carry 600 Ibs. Easily 
carried and set up by one man. Standard color, 
dead grass green. Very shallow draft loaded. No 
cripples can get away from you if you have this 
ACME Portable Folding Boat. Many other mod- 
els, including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by ordering 
direct from factory. Write today for our liter- 
ature. It’s free, 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
91 HOLT STREET, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 














ONE-SHOT BILL 
(Continued from page 77) 


head clean of meat. We stopped short 
when we distinctly heard a shot in the 
direction of Noel, and then another and 
another until we had counted five shots 
in quick succession. 

“There goes Mr. Bill’s record,” ex- 
claimed Joe, and so it had. 

Upon approaching the lake they had 
stopped at a small cabin some two or three 
hundred yards back in the timber to 
deposit their load. Thereupon Simon de- 
cided to have a look around before pre- 
paring camp for the night. Carefully 
sneaking down to the canoe landing, he 
looked up the lake and saw nothing but 
a large loon floating on its surface. 

Then he took a step farther out to get 
a better view of the outlet. There, about 
sixty yards away, stood a cow and bull 
moose, A perfect shot in the open. And 
what a bull moose it was! A set of horns 
the like of which Simon in twenty years 
of guiding in New Brunswick and Quebec 
had never seen before. The horns were 
all palm, and there were so many points 
that it resembled a scalloped pie. The pans 
went straight out from the head as flat 
as a pancake. The spread would measure 
over seventy inches. 

Motioning Bill down to where he stood, 
he pointed. A standing bull moose in the 
open at one hundred yards for One Shot 
3ill. It was too easy. One shot he fired. 
The bull merely raised his head to see 
what all the noise was about anyway. A 
45-70 makes a lot of noise on a still lake 
in the bush of Quebec. Then Bill reluc- 
tantly shot again, and then again, until 
the magazine was empty. The cow had 
long since leaped out of sight, and so had 
the bull. 

Crossing the outlet in the canoe, they 
started a search for bloody tracks. They 
followed the deep imprints of the bull’s 
tracks for a quarter of a mile, and with 
nearly every step Simon kept mumbling, 
“No blood, no blood. One shot Bill! 
Wambo!” 


HERE was a full moon that night, 

with not a breath of air marring the 
clear, crystalline stillness of it all. The 
northern lights flickered across the sky in 
all their brilliance, shooting great jagged 
streamers back and forth, and then 
abruptly faded out. According to Bill, the 
moose around his camp had declared a 
holiday. There was a cow calling from 
every point of the compass and seeming- 
ly an equal number of bulls to answer 
their call. Late into the night, grunts 
and calls continued, and Bill was convinced 
that the celebration was due to his poor 
shooting. The biggest of them all had 
again escaped. 

Long before the mist had curled away 
from the surface of the lake, Bill was 
out shivering in the bottom of the canoe. 
Simon noiselessly paddled along the 
shore. At intervals he gave a short, low 
call. It was not long before a young bull 
crashed, grunting, out on a nearby point. 
He was a spike-horn. It was a big one 
Bill wanted now, and a very big one at that. 

Finally a deep-chested grunt thrilled 
them into action. It sounded like an old 
fellow. Simon called again and almost 
immediately received an answer. This 
time it was closer, and if he kept coming 
he would come out on a grassy marsh 
directly in front of the canoe. Now he 
was coming fast, and at every step it 
seemed he blew forth a guttural grunt. He 
trotted out into full view and stopped. 

Bill looked him over casually and 

(Continued on page 96) 
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LUDINGTON 
BUCCANEER 





Pack UP your lunch 
--seat yourself comfortably 
in one of the roomy cock- 
pits--start up the motor -- 
and leave worries behind. 


There’s no room for trouble 
aboard a Buccaneer, but 
you can take along as many 
as six friends--there's 
lots of room for friendship. 


J FULLY EQUIPPED 
--READY TO RUN 


16 foot Mahogany 
Vee Bottom Runabout 


Automobile type steering wheel, throt- 
tle control and motor shut-off. Mooring 
cleats, two fenders and fender hopks, 
running lights, mahogany flag poles, 
5 foot paddle, life saving equipment 
for five people. Kapoc stuffed cushions, 
brass bilge pump, Pyrene fire extin- 
guisher with bracket, whistle, ten pound 
stockless anchor with 25 foot manila 
anchor rope, two sets of pilot rules and 
regulations. 


“BUILT FOR A TWO-REEF BREEZE” 


PLUDINGTONG 


LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, INC. 


811 Atlantic Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TRAIL GRUB 
By Hal Leavitt 


NE of the biggest problems of 

the camper is his food supply. 

From the moment he leaves civili- 

zation, with its hotels, restaur- 
ants and grocery stores, and pushes into 
the wilds, he is confronted with the task 
of sustaining himself, entirely unaided by 
any of these agencies. The ordinary diff- 
culties of this “task are increased by the 
unusual demands the trail places on one’s 
physique and, realizing that the health 
and strength of the voyageur must be 
maintained, the veteran camper usually 
scrutinizes his provision bag with con- 
siderable care. 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








the yarn told on their return has a sturdier 
flavor. Certainly, it is not because of neces- 
sity, for a far more varied menu may be 
carried that will weigh and bulk less and 
still be as nourishing and healthful, if 
not more so. This does not mean that the 
provisions should not be kept down to 
very simple proportions, but merely that 
more varied and enjoyable dishes may 
be had without overtaxing unduly either 





the back or the good nature of the cook. 


As a man will eat from four to five 
pounds of fresh food per day, it can quick- 
ly be seen by multiplying this figure by 
fifteen (the number of days in the aver- 
age trip), that selecting foods with a maxi- 
mum of nourishment for their weight and 
bulk is important. Every camper has his 
search for the ideal food, the concentrated 
food of little weight and bulk that will 
contain all the elements needed to nour- 
ish. He eventually learns, however, aiter 
much experimenting, that ‘there is no such 
food that is satisfactory. The highly mys- 
terious preparation, a pinch of which 
carried in one’s breast pocket will sus- 
tain a man for days, is a myth. The only 
articles of food worth considering are 

those known in every household. 


The grub supply must meet a The 4th and 5th generations of Daniel Boone out deer Peary, in his twenty years of 


number of requirements. In the /Aunting. They eet to watch the U.S. Forestry Service 


first place, of course, there must 
be plenty of it. It must be nourish- 
ing, wholesome and palatable. It 
must keep well under the varying 
conditions of weather and trail; 
and, in the case of back-packing 
and canoe trips, it must be food 
that will not bulk and weigh so 
heavily as to become a serious 
impediment in traveling. 

Quite apparently, then, just any 
food at all will not do. Therefore, 
a little study of suitable culinary 
supplies is both desirable and 
necessary. While the experiences 
and opinions of others are of much 
value in this respect, it is a fact 
that the grub list that meets trail 
conditions and the requirements 
of she individual camper is not 
found in a moment, but only after 
much experimenting on his part. 

In the art of camping, as in all 
else, time makes many changes. 
Seventy-five years ago, when 
Thoreau made his several trips 
through the wilds of Maine, the 
supplies for an expedition invari- 
ably consisted of hard bread, 
“clear” pork, and a little tea. 
These, together with axe, blanket, 
gun and ammunition, and possibly 
a piece of cotton cloth for a tent, 
were the outfit. With this sort of 
equipment loaded into a_ birch 
canoe, the Indian or backwoods- 
man pushed his way up some wil- 
derness stream to be gone for the 
summer, 

There are a few campers now 
who go into the woods with only 
the “stern necessities”, perhaps be- 
cause they enjoy it, or because 
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building a road 


preparatory work in the far 
North, experimented with scores 


Photo Caterpillar Tractor Co. of different food preparations, 





only to discard them all. On his 
dash for the Pole, he carried four 
staple articles of food, and four 
only. These were pemmican, 
ship's biscuit, compressed tea and 
condensed milk. Surely, if there 
had been some wonderful food of 
exceptional strength-giving quali- 
ties and utility, this remarkable 
explorer would havemade use of it. 


HE whole secret of the pro- 

vision list, if there is any 
secret, is a close scrutiny of the 
water content of the foods carried 
therein. Water is at every camp 
site, so why carry on your back to 
some remote place in the wilder- 
ness something that you will al- 
ready find there. Instead of a food 
that is eighty or ninety per cent 
water, take food that is either na- 
turally devoid of a high water con- 
tent or has been dehydrated. Then 
make use of the spring or brook 
that is but a step from the camp 
fire. 

A rough classification of some 
of the common foodstuffs as to 
their water contents is as follows: 

Fresh milk, fresh fruit, vege- 
tables, canned goods such as 
peaches, pears, pineapple, toma- 
toes, soups, etc., contain over 75 
per cent water. 

Evaporated milk, beef, veal. 
mutton, chicken, eggs, baked 
beans, fresh bread and rolls con- 
tain over 50 per cent water. 

Bacon, salt pork, dried fish. 
dried apples, apricots, pears and 
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MeknifeThat Cut 
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Seven Features 


_ Make This the Most Popular 
‘“. Knife with Sportsmen Everywhere 


(1) Generous of Blade 
(2) Keen as a Razor 


(3) Shaped for outdoor service 
(4) Pointed to find its way quickly 


(5) Double edged to follow through 


Modeled to fit a man’s hand with a 
A sure, easy grip 

7 Metal tipped and guarded to make 
gour hold more certain 


Marble’s Ideal Outdoor Knife 


is an indispensable part of the equipment of the sportsman, 
tourist, scout and camper. Its utility far exceeds its modest 
ae cost. As a protective implement, it is always ready for any 
yi y emergency —always dependable, always effective. 
No.45—Leather Handle,5-in.Blade, No,46—Real Stag Horn Handle, 5-in. 
con, dressing game or doing one with Leather Sheath—$2.75 Blade with Sheath—$3.50 
of the innumerable other jobsa No.45—Leather Handle,6-in.Blade, No. 46—Real Stag Horn Handle,6-in 
sportsman asks a knife todo, with Leather Sheath —$3.00 Blade with Sheath—$3.78 






















Safely en- 
cased in its 
handy leather 
sheath and car- 
ried on the own- \ 
er’s belt, Marble’s Ideal WY 7 

Outdoor Knife is always 

ready for instant use. 

Whether cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharp- 
ening tent stakes, slicing ba- 




































you will be glad the knife at No.45—Leather Handle, 414 in. Blade, 
your belt is Marble’s Ideal. with Leather Sheath, $2.50 
4 RM, ‘ MARBLEARMS& MFC.co. 


525 Delta Ave,, Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A, 
Bic All Marble Products are for sale 
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HOT MEALS 


ON THE TRAILY 











This special 
ortable 


ing stove Write 
ONLY 106 | to-day/ 


How good hot meals taste on hikes and trips. 
And it’s so easy to cook them with the little 
Sterno Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling eggs—even 
cooks steaks, chops. Makes delicious toast, steam- 
ing coffee. Yet Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than 
a pie-plate). Just right to slip in bag or knapsack. 
Use Sterno Stove at home too. Fine for camping. 
Has huudreds of uses. Heats solder for radio parts, 
Melts glue for making planes. You'll find many 
ways to use this handy, portable stove. 

Sterno Canned Heat supplies the fuel. Safe— 
burns solid. No sparks, smoke, cinders. Buy it 
at your local dealer, and see Sterno Cooking 
Utensils. Send 10c for special Sterno Stove. 
Dept. FS-9, Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 E. 37th 
St., New York City. 


MAIL NOW! 


Sterno Gorm. .» Dept. FS-9 STERN O ! 
New York WN. ¥, roeraetarogg HEAT 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ forS 
Sterno Stove and new Cook 

















Tough, waterproof soles 
for your sport and hiking 
shoes or for general wear. 
Flexible, light, easy on the 
feet. 

Ideal for play or for out- 
ings, fishing and hunting 
trips or for general wear. 
Insist on Du-Flex Gristle 
Soles. They're the mark of 
a good shoe. 

Made for men, women, 
and children. Sole illus- 
trated, the popular “Grid” 
pattern. 

Send For Free 
Du-Flex Animated 
Movie 
Amusing—different. Fits 
into pocket. Can be car- 
ried anywhere, operated 
by anyone. Send now for 
this FREE movie. No ob- 

ligation. 

AVON SOLE CO. Dept.10 Avon, Mass. 
AES NS LA 
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prunes, fruit jelly, desiccated eggs, pow- 
dered milk, butter, rice, oatmeal, wheat 
flour, corn meal, macaroni, dried beans 
and peas, dehydrated vegetables, sugar, 
chocolate, dried dates, figs, raisins and 
nuts contain less than 25 per cent water. 

Quite reasonably, therefore, the bulk 
of the provisions should be chosen from 
the last group. Not only are these food- 
stuffs lacking in the water that gives 
them their excessive weight, but most of 
them also lack in excessive bulk, which 
is almost as important. 

Listing some of these foods, whose good 
points have been proven by long use on 
the trail, I would first mention bacon. 
Here is a veteran that is hard to dis- 
place, and is usually the first down on 
the provision lists. It keeps well, is easy 
to carry, and one does not readily tire 
of it. I have eaten bacon almost steadily 
twice a day on many trips, and on my re- 
turn I was still able to stare a flitch of it 
squarely in the face without shuddering. 
Besides its value as a food, the grease 
is also useful. It can be employed for 
everything from shortening bread to soft- 
ening the leather of boots and moccasins. 


Along with bacon, wheat flour is an- 
other indispensable. Wheat bread is an 
almost perfect food. Its nourishing quali- 
ties are shown by the reports of army 
commissariats, who have tried to use other 
and cheaper grains only to discard them 
as the health of their troops was lowered 
by diseases resulting from improper nu- 
trition. This is not, of course, an argu- 
ment against other flours in their proper 
proportion, but as a main staple of the 
diet over a considerable period of time, 
wheat flour is not to be displaced. 

Next to wheat flour, I would place corn 
meal, and always manage to include a 
little in the provision sack. Not only is 
it fine to roll a trout in before frying, 
but anyone who has eaten fried corn mush 
and molasses for breakfast in the wilder- 
ness, will heartily approve of its selection. 
Johnnycake is another of its products 
that goes good and is easy to prepare. 

In the cereal line, rice and “three min- 
ute” oatmeal are about the only products 
that have proven themselves worth carry- 
ing. Rice teams up well with raisins in 
the well known rice and raisin pudding, 
while the quick variety of rolled oats is 
easy to prepare, is nourishing, and tastes 
good when served with sugar and milk. 





It is a peculiar fact that anyone exert- 


ing himself considerably in the woods ac- 
quires a strong craving for sweets. In 
the old lumbering days when the fare 
consisted mainly of pork, hard tack, mo- 
lasses, tea and baked beans, the lumber- 
jack would come out of the woods in the 
spring with a huge appetite for sweets, 
The first boarding houses to greet him 
would recognize this by having a vast ar- 
ray of cakes ready when he reached town. 
W ‘hile cakes and pies would hardly fit 
in the camper’s pack sack, it does, never- 
theless, pay to make sure of enough sugar 
—not substitutes. A few bars of fairly 
sweet chocolate will never be brought 
back from lack of appreciation. 

Fruits are a welcome addition to the 
diet generally, and have several good 
points. One is that they are a laxative, 
and another, that their acid tends to cor- 
rect a too starchy diet. Dried peaches, 


apricots and prunes are all good when 
rightly prepared. The two former can be 
stewed together, their combined juices 
giving a good flavor. These dried fruits 
are best used in the morning, for if they 
are to be at all popular, they must be 
well soaked in water during the night, 


























Photo Frank Wetterling 





On long canoe trips, the grub supply is an important factor. The health and strength 
of the voyageur must be maintained 


and even longer if possible. After soak- 
ing they should be simmered gently for 
a short time at the edge of the cooking 
fire, the pan setting on two rocks, placed 
V-shaped and with hot coals between 
them. Raisins are another particularly 
good fruit to take along. They are fine 
in puddings, and good for the noon lunch 
and to munch on when the appetite gets 
more than ordinarily unruly. Dried cran- 
berries and figs are two other fruits that 
are worth considering. 

For beverages, tea, coffee and cocoa are 
all good. Tea stands out as the back- 
woodsman’s favorite drink, more, perhaps, 
because of its refreshing effect on a tired 
man than for any other reason. It is 
not an uncommon thing to see the back- 
woodsman on the trail stop at the end 
of a hard portage and boil a cup of tea 
before he goes on. He counts the time 
well spent. A tea ball is his usual method 
of boiling tea, but I have found tea bags 
more convenient, though somewhat more 
expensive. These come in two and four 
cup bags. Simply boil the water, turn it 
into the cup, and then swish the tea bag 
around in it a few times until you have 
tea of the desired strength. When finished 

you have only to toss ‘the tea bag away, 
with no tea ball to clean out or grounds 
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to be washed from a pot. A cup of hot 
tea is about the nearest approach to re- 
lief from that almost unquenchable thirst 
that sometimes seizes one on the trail that 
any beverage will afford. 

Cocoa is a good drink for the evening 
meal as it tends to make one sleepy, while 
the fragrant aroma of boiling coffee in 
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A provision bag which pays its freight 


the morning is hard to beat. The latter 
should be carried in an air tight container, 
while the cocoa may be put in a small 
paraffined food bag. 

Though not exactly a necessity, milk 
is a very desirable article. It is useful 
for puddings and cereals, as well as in 
the various drinks. Evaporated milk is 
more convenient but, as it contains quite 
a high percentage of water, with the 
weight of the can also to be considered, 
the camper usually turns to the powdered 
variety. There are a number of good 
brands on the market. 

Butter, wrapped in butter paper and 
placed in a water tight container, is a good 
investment, and if placed each evening 
under water with a rock to weight it 
down, will keep for a surprisingly long 
time. A little molasses is likewise worth 
taking if you have the room. Shelled nuts 
are good, and contain extremely high 
caloric value in proportion to their weight. 
The same applies to cheese, but both are 
constipating if consumed in large amounts. 

Provision lists in the proportion as 
carried on a trip are always interesting 
and usually helpful. I give below a list 
of provisions taken by myself and a com- 
panion on a fifteen day canoe trip through 
wilderness country, together with the 
amounts taken and the amounts brought 
back. As we fished but little and did not 
hunt at all, it might be considered that 
this was practically our only means of 
subsistence. While the supplies ran close 
in almost every instance, the only materi- 
al of which we ran short was coffee, which 
disappeared at an unusual rate on this 





Grub pack ready for the trail 


expedition. An extra half pound would 
have been none too much. 

It will also be noticed that we carried 
several items in canned goods, apparently 
a contradiction to what has just been rec- 
ommended. Though these are heavy in 
proportion to the other supplies, I always 
include a can or two if I can possibly 
do so. There will come a night when you 
are dog tired, and that can of beans, 
warmed up in a jiff, will seem a life- 
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Lighten 


DD to your joy of the open 
that sense of luxury that 
perfect coffee gives... without 
crowding your pack or mak- 
ing extra work for the cook. 
In a can of G. Washington’s 
Coffee you have one-tenth the 
weight, one-tenth the bulk of 
the same rations of coffee in 
bean form. Any seasoned 
camper knows the impor- 
tance of such a radical cut. 
G. Washington’s Coffee is 
ideal in every respect for the 
outdoor man—it is the one 
great improvement in the 
coffee industry in a hundred 
years. No brewing, no drip- 
ping, no grounds. You don’t 
even have to tote a coffee 
pot. One teaspoon of 


G. Washington’s Coffee, a 
cup of hot water, and you 
have a steaming cup of delici- 
ous coffee. : 

Packed so it can’t lose its 
flavor or get wet—in handy 
tin cans. Remember when 
you plan your nexttrip. 
G. Washington’s Coffee is on 
sale at your grocer’s... no 
camper should be without it. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is 
practically indispensable to 
the sportsman, be he yachts- 
man, motorist, camper, trap- 
per, hunter or fisherman. 

Send for free trial package. 


G. Washington Coffee Re- 
fining Co., 47 Hanover Street, 
Morris Plains, New Jersey. 


Sle tonglony 
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[ spend from two to three weeks every 
fall, duck hunting on the Missouri River. 

Fortunately, through years of adequate 
protection, this most beautiful of water- 
fowl is slowly increasing in numbers. It 
will be many, many years before it is 
again seen in anything like its former 
abundance. At least, we can say it has 
been definitely saved from the total ex- 
tinction which threatened it not so many 
years ago. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
ON MAKING A SMUDGE 


Camptnc Epitor: 

I am going into a country where there are lots 
of flies and mosquitoes. Friends of mine who 
have been there before have advised me to keep 
a smudge going around camp in order to keep 
these insects away. What do you consider the 
best way of making a smudge? 

Rosert McKay 
Ans.—There are several ways of making a 
smudge. One of the oldest systems is burning a 
pile of dry birch bark. It should not be permitted 
to blaze. It is effective only when allowed to 
smoulder. 

Another, and perhaps better method recom- 
mended by Kephart, is to take long strips of 
cedar bark and bind them together with strips 
of the inner bark of green cedar, making a 
fagot 6 or 8 inches in diameter. About one-third 
of these strips should be dry and the rest water- 
soaked. By igniting one end of two or three of 
these fagots and placing them at strategic points 
around your tent, you will have a darn good 
smudge. 

Dried toadstools also make good smudge 
material. 

Campinc EpiTor 


ANOTHER CHIGGER REMEDY 


CampinGc Epitor: 

I have just read Mr. Brooks’ recent complaint 
regarding chiggers and as I have also found 
what seems to be a sure relief from these pests, 
I thought Mr. Brooks and other readers in the 
“red bug” country might be interested. 

A saturated solution of sodium hyposulphite 
applied to the bites will relieve the itching 
almost immediately although it may be necessary 
to make a second and third application. 

As a preventive, powdered sulphur dusted 
around the knees and waist before going into 
chigger country can be recommended, as_ well 
as the wearing of boots and whipcord or 
corduroy breeches. 

K. M. Foote 


TENT FOR WEEKEND TRIPS 


Camptinc Epitor: 

I would like to know whether your recom- 
mendation of a wall tent would include the 
poleless tent. We will probably go on twelve to 
fifteen weekend trips to every trip of longer 
duration. Of course, the problem for weekend 
trips is the handling of poles satisfactorily with- 
out damage to an automobile. My leanings have 
been toward the umbrella type of tent. But I 
would like your opinion of tents in general. 
Also where can I purchase the best? 

Ratpw C. Craic. 


Ans.—There is no reason why the um- 
brella type of tent would nci be just as suitable 
as a wall tent for your purpose. Size for size 
you will get about as much room in _ the 
umbrella type of tent. They are easier to set 
up, however, and for this reason particularly 
you will probably find them more satisfactory. 

There is also no reason why the poleless type 
of tent would not be adequate for your eee. 
Practically every tent manufacturer is now 
making these poleless tents, which means, in the 
big majority of cases, that they do away with 
the big, heavy center pole. These types of 
tents, of course, are more compact, lighter and 
easier to set up, and unless you expect to ex- 
perience exceptionally heavy winds, there is no 
teason why this form of tent would not be 
perfectly O.K. 

The umbrella tent, when you come right down 
to it, is more convenient than the wall 
tent, which is probably the oldest type of 
tent known and has been used satisfactorily for 
years. It is somewhat difficult. wher a product 
such as this has become so well established, to 
get campers to see anything else. This is 
Probably one reason why, on an estimate that 
was made recently among automobile camps in 
a certain territory of our Western states, about 
35% of them used wall tents and about 20% 
or 22% the umbrella tent. This, however, is 
nothing against the umbrella tent. 

You can purchase good tents in all styles from 
any of the manufacturers advertising in Frep 
AND STREAM. 

Campinc EpirTor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Ta Don Bruno Paulsen, Provincial Mayor, concluded his eulogy 
of Prefect Carlos Leon Valarde. The Honorable Prefect then 
pressed a button—and the town of Puerto Maldonado, in the hin- 
terland of Peru, blinked in the blaze of its first electric light. 

The Prefect had presented an electric plant to the community. 
A small one it was, of 1500 watts capacity, for only the most com- 
pact and portable of machines could travel the final stage, by native 
canoe, of the arduous journey to isolated Puerto Maldonado. ... 

Those who know how few are the electric plants that could even 
be considered for an assignment so exacting might guess, shrewdly 
and correctly, that Prefect Valarde’s choice was a Kohler — similar 
to the plants that keep Commander Byrd’s Antarctic base in hourly 
wireless conversation with the outer world. 


“City electricity” for country places 
As this incident suggests, Kohler Electric Plants have earned an 
international reputation—for efficiency; for trustworthiness—in 
every sort of service. 

These dependable plants are widely used for lighting country 
homes, camps, and fishing or hunting lodges. The city-standard 
110-volt current and the elimination of the usual storage batteries 
are great advantages. There are models from 800 watts to 10 K. W. 
Mail the coupon for further information. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


KohlerCo. ll Oa OR aa SAN 3 Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 ygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SD Sk ARS SY RN LL AE OR RR ee Se ANS A EN A EO RS 


a 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. F&S9-29 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 


Name Street. 
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Be CAREFUL what sort of smoke rings 
you blow in the direction of the one and 
only woman. Let Sir Walter Raleigh make 
that too-powerful pipe of yours an asset 
instead of a home-wrecker. It’s mild and 
fragrant—a boon to the pipe fan who 
wants a mixture mild enough to wear well 
all day long. That’s Sir Walter—smooth 
—cool—mellow. It’s the finest blend of 
choice tobacco—that ever came out of the 
sunny South. Try a tin. 

If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 

us the name of your regular tobacconist and 


we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 337, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


Sm WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 


Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


LL good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 


many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. 


Ir. Earnshaw 


will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 

your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 

that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 

to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 

fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


HUNTING ACCIDENT! 


OW many news items will carry 
H this title during the 1929-30 hunt- 
ing season—300, 500, or more? 
Perhaps more; but it is to be sincerely 
hoped that it will be less than the min- 
imum number indicated. The toll of fatal- 
ities and injuries from a minor to a 
serious nature is the sad aftermath to 
America’s annual outing in the various 
hunting fields. 

By far the largest percentage of the 
accidents will be the direct result of care- 
lessness on the part of the perpetrators, 
but in some instances the victims will have 
contributed to the cause. A self-inflicted 
wound is bad enough, but aside from the 
sympathy for his dependents and _ rela- 
tives, according to the results of the in- 
jury, the only consolation is that the guilty 
party suffers injury or loses his own life 
instead of injuring another. It is not to 
be thought that one who injures another 
in a hunting accident does not suffer from 
the consequences, because according to 
his degree of conscientiousness his re- 
morse is great. It is certain, however, 
that if one persists in carelessness in the 
handling of firearms or in his hunting 
operations, he himself pays the penalty 
for his conduct instead of inflicting it on 
someone else. This is a rule that is hard 
to get away from. 

Nor are accidents always confined to 
the novice in handling firearms and in 
hunting and camping ways, for experts in 
these lines, like those in handling auto- 
mobiles, sometimes get too good an opin- 
ion of their accomplishments and overes- 
timate their abilities. Most of us have 
gone through strenuous times since our 
last trip afield and perhaps do not realize 
all that has been taken out of us and the 
coordination of eye and nerve that we have 
lost. In other words, we are a year or more 
older. The responsibility is entirely in- 
dividual, and if every hunter fulfills his 
obligations while in the field, he will be 
blameless in whatever happens, and the 
accidents and fatalities will be far less 
than their general run from year to year. 

Excellent as are the many “Dont’s” that 
have been prepared from time to time 
for hunters to obey when in the field, 
I shall not attempt to repeat them here, 
but for the individual avoidance of re- 
morse this coming season, I would 
just like to say, in all that it signifies, 
“Be Careful! Be Sure! Be a Sportsman!” 


GAME LAW PUBLICATIONS 


UMMARIES of the provisions of 

Federal, State, and Canadian game 
laws, for the convenience of sportsmen 
and enforcement officials, form the sub- 
ject of three annual publications of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The Federal regulations on migratory 
birds also may be had in separate pam- 
phlet form from the Department at Wash- 
ington, and the Dominion regulations on 
migratory birds in Canada from the 
Commissioner, Canadian National Parks, 
Ottawa. The game, fish, and fur laws of 
each State and Province are published in 
separate form and may be had from the 
State or Provincial game officials, except 
in Mississippi where the publication, in 
the absence of a State game official, is 
obtained from the Secretary of State. 

The Game Law Poster, showing the 
1929-30 open seasons on game in the sev- 
eral jurisdictions, is reproduced in this 
issue of Fretp AND STREAM, and it 
should be carefully preserved for ready 
reference. The Farmers’ Bulletin on the 
Game Laws will be published and avail- 
able in the near future, and it will be 
followed by the Bulletin in the same 
series on the Fur Laws. Limited printing 
funds of the Department of Agriculture 
will restrict the editions of the forth- 
coming bulletins over previous seasons, 
and those desiring copies of these publi- 
cations will be more apt to obtain them 
through their congressmen, for whom 80 
percent of the ‘Farmers’ Bulletins are 
printed, than from the Department. To 
insure your copy, look up your Member 
and write him early. 


CANADIAN AMENDMENTS TO 
THE MIGRATORY BIRD 
REGULATIONS 


HE amendments to the Canadian reg- 

ulations on migratory birds, approved 
by Order in Council in July, 1929, con- 
tinued until January 1, 1932 the close 
season on yellowlegs plovers, curlews and 
all shorebirds, except Wilson’s snipe or 
jacksnipe and woodcock. The daily bag 
limit on woodcock was reduced from 10 
to 8 a day, and a season limit of 125 was 
prescribed for the Provinces where open 
seasons prevail. Several other amendments 
made some slight changes in the 
open seasons on certain migratory game 
birds in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario. 
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In Nova Scotia, the general season on 
waterfowl, rails, coots and gallinules was 
changed to the period, October 1 to Jan- 
uary 15, while the season on geese and 
brant in Shelburne, Queens, and Halifax 
Counties was shortened a month, now 
being from December 1 to February 14. 
The season on ducks and rails in Cum- 
berland County remains September 15 to 
December 31. In New Brunswick the sea- 
son on woodcock and jacksnipe in the 
islands of the Grand Manan Group was 
reduced 2 weeks, now being from October 
15 to November 30. In Ontario, south of 
the French and Mattawa Rivers, exclud- 
ing Georgian Bay waters, the season on 
Wilson’s snipe was curtailed two weeks, 
and is now the same as that for waterfowl 
in the same region, September 15 to De- 
cember 15. 

The prohibition on the use of live de- 
coys in hunting band-tailed pigeons in 
British Columbia was extended to include 
decoys of all kinds. Another amendment 
was concerned with the definition of hunt- 
ing and provides that “the presence of 
persons with firearms, with or without 
decoys, lying in wait for migratory birds, 
shall be considered prima facie evidence 
of hunting. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
JERSEY SHOREBIRDS 


Qves.—Will you please inform me if greater 
and lesser yellowlegs come in season again this 
year in the State of New Jersey; also if any 
other shorebirds, such as plovers and curlews 
may be taken? 

Leon C. Farr. 


Ans.—The hunting of migratory game birds, 
including the above mentioned shorebirds, is pri- 
marily governed by the Federal regulations, that 
is, unless a Federal open season is provided on 
the particular species, a State open season would 
not save the hunter from a Federal violation. 
The only members of the shorebird family that 
may be hunted under existing regulations are 
woodcock and Wilson snipe or jacksnipe. The 
woodcock season in New Jersey is from October 
15 to November 14 and that on jacksnipe is the 
same as that for waterfowl in the State, Oc- 
tober 16 to January 31. Amendments to the 
Federal regulations were approved by the Presi- 
dent in April, and in the absence of specific sea- 
sons on yellowlegs, plovers, curlews, etc., the 
Federal close season on these and the smaller 
shorebirds will be continued. 


GaME AnD Fisu Law EpitTor. 


PARCEL POST SHIPMENTS 


Qves.—What restrictions, if any, apply to 
shipping furs by parcel post? 
Bert J. WINEMAN. 


Ans.—Pennsylvania seems to be the only 
State that prohibits shipment of furs by parcel 
post, but even this State allows raccoon and bear 
skins legally taken to be shipped by this means. 
A number of the other States, however, have vary- 
ing provisions requiring the marking of packages 
containing furs to show the name and address of 
the consignor and consignee, the number and kind 
of skins in the package, and several States re- 
quire permits to make shipments out of the State. 
All these matters should be looked into by ship- 
pers and strictly attended to, as shipments in 
violation of State law also violate the Federal 
Lacey Act regulating interstate commerce in 
wild animals or parts thereof. Under the postal 
regulations, furs shipped in violation of State law 
are declared to be ‘‘Unmailable Matter.” 


GaME AND Fisu Law Epitor. 


FISH, RHODE ISLAND 


Quves.—Please advise me of the Rhode Island 
law on bass, pickerel, perch, and horned pout. 
AMES J. HoGuE 


Ans.—Apparently Rhode Island made no 
change in the tishing laws of the State at the 
1929 session of its legislature. The open sea- 
son on bass and pickerel will continue from 
June 20 to February 20, following, and on 
trout from April 1 to July 15. Perch and horned 
pout do not appear to be protected by a close 
season and may be taken at any time. Limits, 
bass 8 a day, minimum length, 10 inches; pick- 
erel, 18 a day, minimum length, 10 inches; 
trout, 20 a day, minimum length, 7 inches. 

Information concerning the new laws may be 
obtained from the Commissioners of Birds, 
Providence. 

GaME AnD Fisn Law Epitor 
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, an sporT kIT is far from complete without Town and 
Country Clothing. These remarkable sport togs are designed 
and modeled by men who have an intimate knowledge of 
sports and outdoor life. 

Slip into a Town and Country leather coat... get out 
into the open with it and follow your sport. Then you will 
know what the Town and Country label stands for! 

Town and Country leather jackets suit you like the hang 
of your favorite gun. They are snug where you want them 
to be snug and loose and easy where you want them to be. 
.. . Free for instant movement and rapid action! 

Whether you hunt or fish or just like to be out in the open, 
there’s a Town and Country blouse or jacket to suit you. 
Most men want several in their wardrobes. 

Town and Country leather sport clothing is offered in 
models to fit every requirement. Made in the choicest domes- 
tic and imported leathers. Colors to suit one’s preference. 

Most up-to-date dealers sell Town and Country out-o-doors 
clothing. If yours doesn’t, write for illustrated booklet. 





GUITERMAN BROTHERS 










CA) Originators of out-o-doors clothing AD 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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A gripping yarn of modern pi- 
racy and mutiny—in full-length 
novel form, complete in the August 
25th Issue of SHort Stories. 


Also in the August 25th Issue 


“EYES OF TERROR” —in which Clem Yore tells 
of fear, fight and feud in the Northland. 


“THE OLD ARMY GAME” -—in which Ernest 
Haycox thrills you with anecdotes of our fighting 
doughboys before they went to France. 


Also—“*THE CHARGE OF THE GALLOPING 
GOB”, by Lee Robinson —‘THE SACRIFICE 
SHOT”’, by Barry Scobee —and other exciting tales 
of adventure and strange places by such favorites 
as William MacLeod Raine, Rogers Terrill, Sea- 


burn Brown, 


NOW on Sale 


Doubleday 
Doran & Co. Inc. 


mae 





ti 


In the September 10th Issue 


Thomson Burtis begins a fighting serial in which 
George Groody, daredevil flyer of the Border 
Patrol, comes into conflict with the super bandit 
of the Mesa Country. Don’t miss ‘“*KING OF THE 
EXILES!” 


A complete novel of railroad bandits by George W. 
Tyler, and one of J. D. Newsom’s most powerful 
yarns of the Foreign Legion —*LET HIM DIE BY 
THE KNIFE!” 


Also a strange story of a deputy who would rather 
cure than kill—intrigue and double-crossing on 
the Caribbean Sea—and many other short stories 
that are too good for you to miss. 


On Sale August 25th 


Garden City 
New York 
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MAINE 


ves.—I would like to know the game laws 
of Maine and whether a fishing license is re- 
quired. If so, what is the fee for a nonresident 
angling license in the State? 
Frank J. Kuxi 

Ans.—Maine has provided an open season on 
bull moose this year in Aroostook, Hancock, 
Knox, Lincoln, Penobscot, Waldo, and Wash- 
ington Counties from November 25'to November 
30, inclusive. The nonresident license fee for 
hunting moose and other game in the State 
is $15. 

The deer season is open from October 16 to 
November 30, except in Androscoggin, Cum- 
berland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, 
Waldo, and York Counties, November 1 to No- 
vember 30 and in Hancock and Washington 
Counties, November 1 to December 15. 

The season on ruffed grouse and woodcock 
is open during the month of October and that 
on waterfowl from September 16 to Decem- 
ber 31. 

A nonresident angling license, good for 30 
days, costs $3.15 while the season license is 
$5.15. 

Hunting and fishing is affected locally by 
regulations of the Commissioner of Inland Fish- 
eries and Game, Augusta, and you should obtain 
a copy of the game law pamphlet for these 
orders and other details. 

GaME AND Fiso Law EpiItTor 


WOODCOCK, NEW YORK 


Qves.—Can you advise me concerning the 
woodcock season in New York and New En- 
gland? It is rumored that some changes have 
been made. If this is the case, I would very 
much like to know what they are. 

C. C. Nicnors 

Ans.—The woodcock season in New York, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine is open 
from October 1 to October 31, in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, from October 20 to November 
19, and in Rhdéde Island, from November 1 to 
19, inclusive. The season in New York, includ- 
ing Long Island, was changed by amendment 
to the Federal regulations this year. Rhode Js- 
land has the same Federal season as Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, but the State law cuts 
off the first twelve days by, not opening until 
November 1. The bag limit is 4 a day. Season 
limits are prescribed by State law—in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 25. each, New York 24, 
and Massachusetts, 20. 

GAME AND Fisu Law Epitor 


MUSKIES, WISCONSIN 


Qves.—Please advise me of the law of Wis- 
consin on taking muskies, including limit and 
size. 

Kurt O. SToecKet 

Ans.—The general open season on muske- 
Ly * in Wisconsin is from May 25 te March 

following. Limit, 1 a day, minimum length, 
» inches. The legislature was late in getting 
through this year and I am not advised of the 
changes made in the law. Communicate with the 
Department of Conservation, Madison, for fur- 
ther information. 

GAME AND FisH Law EbpiTor 


BIG GAME, WYOMING 


Qves.—Please let me know what big game 
is allowed to be hunted in Wyoming this year. 
iLL R, NuDECKER 
Ans.—The big game on which open seasons 
are provided in Wyoming includes buck deer 
with forked horns, elk, mountain sheep rams, 
and bull moose. The Board of Game Commis- 
sioners of the State has adopted regulations 
restricting hunting in the State. The details of 
the open seasons are quite involved and you 
should apply to the Board at Cheyenne for copy 
of the regulations. Elk hunting was restricted 
to Sheridan and Big Horn Counties and parts 
of Lincoln, Sublette, and Johnson Counties. 
The season was opened on mountain sheep rams 
in Park, Teton, Uinta, Lincoln, and Sublette 
Counties and in part of Fremont County. The 
issuance of 50 special licenses was aut orized 
for hunting bull moose from October 1 to No- 
vember 15, but the open territory was restricted 
to Fremont, Lincoln, Sublette, and Teton Coun- 
ties and part of Park County. The Board also 
has authority to allow entelape to be hunted 
under special license. 
GaME AND Fish Law EpitTor 


FISHING LICENSES, CONNECTICUT 


Ques.—Please advise me if a boy 14 years 
of age is required to obtain a fishing license in 
Connecticut. I am spending the summer in the 
State with my grandparents and desire to ob- 
tain this information. 

Maurice C. Riper, Jr. 

Ans.—The Connecticut law seems to require 
angling licenses of only male persons over 16 
years of age. Since you are only 14, you should 
ave no difficulty along this line, but you should 
check up on the matter and also obtain infor- 
mation from the Board of Fisheries and Game, 
Hartford, on the other features of the fish 
laws of the State. 

GAME AND Fist: Law Epttor 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 


Now you can have 


LIGHTER —TOUGHER 


hunting and fishing boots 









In snow — The 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced 
boot, rugged and 
light. 1ll-and 15- 
inch heights, glossy 
black or swagger 
buff. Boot protec- 
tion, shoe com- 
fort. 





i} Ribbed rubber 
| foot, leather top. 
Heights, 8-16 in. 
Sporting model 
of a lumberman’s 
favorite. 


In wet woods 
or fields 
The SEBEK 











In water—The LITE-’N-TUF 


Aristocrat of all fishing and 
duck boots. Swagger buff 
or black—rolls up to shoe 
size. Lengths — 
knee to hip. 






“Goodrich 
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ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


124-128 Atlantic Avenue 


Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With a Perfection Air Bed 


N° cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war Prices. 
A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 







Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SPRENGERS 


PEA SOUP with 
BEAN SOUP Soco7 


Eats” for the 
Autumn Outing 


Have you laid in your 
supply of Sprenger’s 
Soups Concentrate for 
this year’s outing? 
These sportsmen have, 
and they are enthusi- 
astic: 

“Your concentrated 
Soups are the best I 
have ever tried. They 
are ideal for camping 
trips and the like, for 
they contain a big meal 
in small bulk.” 

—M. Wilkins, 
Oak Park, Illinois 

“I have tried your 
Pea Soup Concentrate 
with Bacon and your 
Bean Soup Concentrate 
with Bacon, and find 
them excellent. 

—jJj. A. Jaqua, 
Portland Indiana 


Mail the Coupon be- 
low with 25e¢ and receive 
two full-size packages, 
postpaid, Enough to 
make 12 good helpings. 

Sprenger Food Co., Inc. 
Dept. D 


Lancaster 





Pa. 





SPRENGER FOOD CO., Inc., Dept. D, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 25c. Please send 
me postpaid one Pea Soup Concentrate with 
Bacon and one Bean Soup Concentrate with 


Bacon, 
SPUD :<0sstccaitedutatcledenilticcistsaeddlbdapinceisibaoabsipaaitaabadocis 
PME MI dav iesneisdincitieisdecasnniinithccsracaidas hianiasas tlssmics tate 
Street ecinsidaidamisiMmOO seis cuiceupd mit taba cai a , 
My Sporting Goods Dealer is....... 
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: New direct selling saves 37°7, on Stoll tents, beds, tables, stoves, 


chairg, etc. Quality and exclusive features have made Stoll ‘the 
National leader over ten years. You now get direct factory prices. 
Extra Special, high grade gasoline stove $2.95, full line house and 
porch en, All at big savings. Write today for big 
catalog. FRI 
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- Patented ° 
The best—lightest—most reasonably priced 
Send for illustrated folder A-1 
LEIBOLD & CO. 
753 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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ONE-SHOT BILL 


(Continued from page 85) 


shook his head. He did not suit. In com- 
parison to the mammoth of the night 


| before, he was dwarfed. Simon begged 


him to shoot as the bull slowly turned 
and walked back into the timber. 
Rounding the point of land, Simon 
called again. The same bull came out so 
close to the canoe that Bill shot him in 
self-protection, he said. To be sure of 
doing a good job, he shot three times, 
for the spell had been broken. 

The moose fell in about three feet of wa- 
ter as he crossed the head of the outlet. A 
block and tackle would get him on dry land. 
So, carefully measuring the spread with 
a paddle as best he could, Bill returned 
to camp for assistance and with the news 
that he had a sixty-inch head lying in 
Lac Noel. I immediately bet him it would 
not measure sixty inches or over, little 
suspecting that Simon knew fairly ac- 
curately the width of his hands closed 
on a paddle. 

Fortunately, we did have a small block 
and tackle for just such an emergency. 
With it, after much hauling, we maneu- 
vered the bull ashore, where he could be 
skinned out. Bill immediately produced 
his steel tape measure. The spread was 
exactly fifty-nine and five-eighths inches, 
try as he would to find a wider point. The 
one he missed must have been a buster 
to dwarf such a head, and Bill didn’t 
want to shoot this one because it was so 
small! 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOT 


(Continued from page 25) 

never be entirely effaced. If my own 
recollection is furry from time, accounts 
of the “entertainment,” as it was re- 
ferred to in the newspapers, which 
appeared in the press are the same today 
as they were then. Let me quote for you 
what some of them had to say. Here is one 
from the old Forest and Stream, a weekly 
sportsman’s magazine, of January 22, 
1885: 

“Doc. W. F. Carver spent last week 
in a prolonged fusilade, and sustained his 
reputation as a marksman of exceptional 
ability by winning his offer to hit 60,000 
flying objects within six days’ time. 

“The test took place in Lincoln’s Rink, 

New Haven, Conn., where the electric 
lights blazed forth in all their glory and 
knots of Dr. Carver’s admirers stood 
about the building and discussed’ the 
marksman’s chances of accomplishing the 
destruction of thirteen tons of coal within 
six days.... 
“The rink was crowded all day, and 
as soon as the dust and dirt caused by 
the coal shooting of early morning was 
swept up, the crowds increased.” 

Let me add here that the destruction 
of thirteen tons of coal mentioned by the 
reporter was not accomplished. We found 
the first hour that coal would not do. 
Whenever a piece was hit, it turned to 
dust. That large rink building became very 
soon as smoky as a cannon’s mouth. It 
filled my eyes, it filled my nostrils, it filled 
my mouth, it filled my lungs. As long 
as that was all it filled, everything was 
satisfactory. But as soon as the dust began 
wafting toward the spectators they kicked 
to the manager, who came hastily to me 
and asked if we couldn’t substitute some 
other target. For that very contingency 
we had provided some wooden blocks, 
and they suffered from then on. 

The same reporter says further: 

“The score at the end of the first day 
was: Hits, 11,089; misses, 3,018. He is 
ahead of his quota. Bravo.” 
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The account from this point on tells 


baldly what took place during each day, 
how at the end of every one I had reached 
my quota or passed a little above it, and 
how the shoot was wearing on my physical 
condition. On the last day, the account 
tells dramatically of the end in these words: 

“The end came with a good deal of 
enthusiasm on the part of the public and 
a seeming willingness to go on shooting 
forever on the part of the chief actor. His 
eyes were sunk back in his head, his hair 
fell negligently about his shoulders, his 
countenance was blackened and begrimed 
with powder. 

“At twenty minutes past seven the shots 
numbered 62,625—misses 4,773; hits 
57,335. At half-past eight he had fired 
63,625 shots, with 4,806 misses, and 
58,819 hits. At twenty minutes past nine 
the score was—shots 64,125; misses, 
4,832; hits 59,293. Every one was now 
keeping tally, and at twelve minutes to ten 
every one said, ‘Enough, enough!’ The 
scorer shouted : ‘Hits, 60,016—4,865 misses 
and 64,881 shots.’ The sixteen were thrown 
in for good measure.” 

One of the reporters of the New Haven 
Sunday Union had an engineering talent, 
for he figured out mathematically what 
the shoot meant to the shooter. His cal- 
culations are so convincing that it is 
lucky I didn’t come across them before 
the shoot started. Likely it would never 
have started. 

Here is what he found when he applied 
his mathematics : 

“To carry out what he proposes to do 
he will have to lift a ten-pound rifle to 
his shoulder, providing he hits every piece 
of coal, 10,000 times a day, which is 
equivalent to lifting 100,000 pounds, or 
fifty tons, a day. 

“Further than this, in loading the gun 
a pressure of forty-eight pounds is re- 
quired to work the lever which, by a 
sum in simple arithmetic, shows that if 
a pressure of forty-eight pounds is re- 
quired to work this lever, the strain on 
Dr. Carver’s right hand will be 480,000 
pounds a day, and for a week, 2,880,000 
pounds, 

“Now if in shooting he raises the ten- 
pound rifle ten thousand times a day, at 
the close of the week he will have lifted 
600,000 pounds—300 tons.” 

I had always boasted that my strength 
and endurance were that of two or three 
men. When I was a young fellow out on 
the plains, I never found a man who could 
match me in strength. Until I went into 
this six-day business, I had not known 
what being tired meant. But there it 
didn’t take me long to find out. 


4 > first day I had no trouble; it 
seemed easy. The second was a little 
bit harder. By the end of the third, I was 
sure I could hardly go on. My left arm 
gave out from lifting the rifle. My arm 
became partially paralyzed the third day 
and remained so until three weeks after 
the shoot was over. I never knew how I 
finished that week. 

My practice was to start in about the 
middle of the morning, when the crowd 
would be gathered, and shoot right on 
through till early evening. Then I would 
retire to my home, get supper, rest half 
an hour, and go back and shoot until mid- 
night. I would try to sleep after that. But 
sleep for me would not come. All night long 
I kept shooting coal and wooden blocks. 

During the week I lost thirty pounds 
in weight. It took me months to feel that 
I was fully recovered from the strain. 
I decided then, and announced my de- 
cision, that there would be no more six- 
day shoots for me. If any one wanted my 
record, it was his if he could earn it. I 
would take no steps to defend it myself. 
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That record is as safe to-day as it was in 
1885, because no one has ever even at- 
tempted to take it from me. I believe 
truly it is a record that will always stand. 
It has never even been approached by 
another man. 

Soon the endurance fever gripped me 
again, however, and it was irresistible. 
I gave way to the urge, arranged to put 
another six-day shoot on in Minneapolis, 
and went up there for that purpose in 
1888. Here I succeeded as I had in New 
Haven, but did not find the second at- 
tempt one whit easier than the first. 
Indeed it was a little harder, if anything. 
The hours seemed longer; the count ever 
so much slower. 

After the Minneapolis shoot I went 
around the country giving shooting ex- 
hibitions or managing one of the Wild 
West Shows which I have at various 
times owned. In rifle shooting I was ab- 
solutely without opponents. I took the 
title of “Champion Rifle Shot,” advertised 
myself as such and asked for contests. 
I can truthfully say no man has ever 
accepted a challenge of mine to compete 
with the rifle. Some of the things I did 
will probably never be duplicated; some 
of my records will probably never be 
approached. 


(To be concluded) 


MARY’S GIRL 


(Continued from page 33) 


Mary’s Girl tore the leash out of Bill’s 
hand and ran to her mistress, who was 
working her way through the crowd. 
The setter yelped with delight. Aunt Mary 
bent over and threw her arms around 
Mary’s Girl. “Neber min’, baby. If dey 
takes yuh, dey got to take yo’ ol’ mammy 


Bill looked over, an expression of sur- 
prise on his face, and said, “Whut—whut 
—whut yuh doin’ here, ol’ ’oman?” 

“Ah’s—ah’s done come here to show 
dat sheriff he don’t know whut he’s 
talkin’ "bout, ’cusin’ me of stealin’ dis 
dawg. After he an’ Mr. Fuller left mah 
house, ah scratched round dat ol’ trunk 
of Miss Ella’s till ah found dose papers 
whut Marse Arthur gib to me. Den ah 
drove to town, an’ dey say at de bank 
dat yuh wuz ovah here at de field trials, 
an’ Mr. Fuller an’ de sheriff done gone 
to ’rest yuh. Den ah rents one dem Fo’ds 
to come here wid de proof.” 

Aunt Mary reached into a pocket in 
her skirt and pulled out a large, wrinkled 
envelope addressed to Colonel Arthur 
Chesterton. Mr. Avery took it from her 
trembling hand. Slowly he removed the 
contents and read aloud the pedigree of 
Mary’s Girl from the American Field 
Stud Book: “Dam—National Champion 
Sioux Chesterton; Sire—Champion King 
Chesterton. ... A transfer of ownership 
read: “Transferred this date to Mary 
Jackson, R. JR. No. 2, Huntsville, Ten- 
nessee, e 

Then nis, Avery turned to Aunt Mary 
and said, “The committee would like to 
have an explanation from you.” 

The crowd listened breathlessly to 
Aunt Mary’s story. 

“Yas-yas, suh, Boss. One mornin’ "bout 
three weeks ’fo’ he died, Marse Arthur 
he come in de kitchen all broke up. He 
say dat one of dose puppies belongin’ to 
ol’ Sioux wuz dyin’ wid de ’stemper an’ 
he hab to chlo’form it. Ah says, ‘Marse 
Arthur, don’t do dat. Lemme take her 
down to de cabin. Ah might save dat 
puppy.’ Den he say, ‘All right, go ’haid. 
Yuh can have her if yuh pull de little 
bitch through, ’cause her nose is ruint 
fur huntin’ already.’ 

“Sho nuff, after ah works night an’ 
day fur "bout a week ovah dat puppy, 


VACUUM 


al 


BOTTLE 


Tt Will Not Break” 


The only bottle to take on any kind 
of outing on land or water—you’re 
there for sport and fun; it’s there to 
guard your liquid refreshments, to 
safely keep them hot or cold all day 
long and to save you from trivial 


cares. 


Quart Now $5.00 


Also made in pint and 2 quart sizes 


Strong, all-steel construction, electrically welded into a single 
unbreakable unit. Stain-proof, flexible porcelain-enamel 
lining will not crack or chip—easy to keep clean and 
sanitary. High vacuum efficiency. Nickeled base and 
cup. Handsome black or green pebbled finish. 


See it at any of the better Hardware, Sporting 
Goods and Department Stores 
Send for Book No. 29 on Outdoor Cookery— 
Free on request 


STANLEY INSULATING CO. 
GREAT BARRINGTON 
MASS. 
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TUC K AWAY 
AUTO BED 


Take real sleeping comfort with you on your camp- 
ing trip. Put a Tuckaway Auto Bed in your car. 
It’s the most comfortable and practical auto bed on 
the market. When not in use it’s tucked away be- 
hind the back rest, out of sight. Made of extra 
heavy canvas, suspended from steel tubes and 


tightened by ratchet to real springy comfort, Stand- 


ard model for all coaches, extra frame available for 
porch or sedan use. Lowest price. Shipped any- 
where C.0.D. Money back guarantee. Write today 
for details. 


STOCKLAND-HAMERY CORP. 
1825 S. Second St. Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Waterproofs « Preserves - Softens 
This famous 75 year old GOKEY 
formula supplies animal ingredients 
si San eid Se 

a int Can Pre; 
Boot and pron Le free 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 
Dept. 29 St. Paul, Minn, 














RESTFUL, BENEFICIAL SLEEP for the 
HUNTER, CAM a FISHERMAN and all 
who sleep out of doo: 

OUTING CAMP "MATTRESSES solve your 
bedding problems. Light weight, comfortable, com- 
pact or reliable. 50,000 satisfied customers in 
the last 12 years. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Sole Manufacturers of 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, with inside air 


bed. Perfection Fishing Shirts, WHALL’S Two- 
Rene Tents. POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN 


Sleeping Robes, etc. 


[| METROPOLITAN CA CAMP ‘GOODS COMPANY aNy|{ jj 
oe Book “Comfortable Camping” Send yO 4-4 


DICK WHALLcamp ouretrter yass..u.s. A. 
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IELD AND 

STREAM wants 
unusual photographs of 
interest to sportsmen— 
pictures of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, boating, hunt- 
ing dogs and wild life. We 
want pictures with action 
and excitement because taken 























IELD AND 
STREAM be- 
lieves that many of its 
125,000 readers have taken 
such pictures and will take 
more of them this year; and 
it wants them. To make it 
still more interesting to its 
readers, FIELD AND 

















at the right instant—like 
those shown on this page. 


is now on. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS: The contest, which is for 
the best or most interesting pictures, is in six divisions, as 
listed below. Each division has its own opening and clos- 
ing dates. To be eligible for prizes, all pictures must con- 
form to these General Conditions and also to the condi- 
tions under each division heading below. The judges will 
be the editorial staff of FIELD AND STREAM and there 
will be no appeal from their decisions. Prints only will be 
considered; do not send negatives. The following types of 
photographs will not be eligible: photographs which have 
won prizes in other contests—photographs already pub- 
lished in magazines, newspapers or books—pictures re- 
ceived before opening dates or after closing dates. 





STREAM hereby announces 
that a real 


PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST 


Get in it. 


Win a Prize. 


You may have taken a good picture ten years ago. If so, 
send it in. Age has nothing to do with it. All reproduction 
rights of prize-winning pictures to become our exclusive 
property; if copyrighted the copyright must be transferred 
to us. Photographs copyrighted by anyone other than the 
contestant are not eligible. We will have the right to pur- 
chase any non-winning pictures entered in the contest at 
our regular rates. 

All pictures submitted must have the statement given at 
bottom of this page written (or pasted) and signed on the 
back. Receipt of photographs cannot be acknowledged or 
prints returned, unless requested and accompanied by 
return postage. 


Prizes in Each Division: 1st, $25.00; 2nd, $15.00; 3rd, $10.00. 


The above amounts in merchandise advertised in our pages—winners’ own selection. 























FISH & FISHING 


Photographs pins any of the ap- 
proved forms of fresh and salt water 
angling, under actual fishing conditions. 
Correctness of details in tackle and 
methods are essential. 


Unusual photographs of game fish in 
their native habitat; e.g., leaping sal- 
mon, underwater pictures, etc. 


Do not send pictures of strings of dead fish. 


craft in action. 


Submit photographs between August BOATING CAMPING & WOODCRAFT 
10th and September 30th, 1929. Winners Submit photographs between September Submit photographs between October 
announced in Decerber 1929 issue. 10th and October 3lst, 1929. Winners 10th and November 30th, 1929. Winners 


announced in January, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing the types and uses 
of power and sailing craft for hunting 
fishing and camping purposes. 


Photographs showing outboard racing 


Do not send pictures of sail-boat races. 


announced in February, 1930 issue. 


Photographs depicting actual camping 
scenes and methods, including autocamp- 
ing. Correctness of details of equipment 
and uses essential. 


Photographs showing practical wood- 
craft in any form or particular. Cor- 
rectness of detail essential. 











HUNTING 


Submit photographs between November 
10th and December 3ist, 1929. Winners 
announced in March, 1930 issue. 


Photographs of actual hunting scenes and 
incidents of any kind. Action is highly 
desirable. Do not send pictures of large 
bags of game. 


SPORTING DOGS 


Submit photographs between December 
10th and January 3ist, 1930. Winners 
announced in April, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing dogs, of any type 
or breed that can legitimately be used 
for sporting purposes. We prefer action 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Submit photographs between January 
10th and February 28th, 1930. Winners 
announced in May, 1930 issue. 


Photographs showing wild animals, rep- 
tiles and birds in their natural habitat 
engaged in their natural pursuits (not 
being hunted). 


Photographs showing the use of any type 
of sporting firearm for any legitimate 
sporting purpose. 







retrieving, etc. 











pictures—i.e., dogs trailing, pointing, 


Do not send pictures of dead animals 
or birds unless the manner of death is 
the real point of the picture. 














GRAND PRIZES— As soon as convenient after February 28th, 
1930, and before May Ist, 1930, pictures that have been awarded prizes 
as shown above will be rejudged and additional prizes awarded as 
listed below: $ 

The names of the winners and their photographs will be published 
in the July 1930 issue. 
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STATEMENT—To 2c eligible, all pictures entered in this contest, 
in any division, must carry on the back the following signed state- 
ment: “This photograph was taken by me on... (date) ... at 
(place) ... It has never been published in any book, newspaper or 
magazine. The copyright is owned by me.” (If not copyrighted, please 
say so.) 


GRAND PRIZES: Ist, $150.00; 2nd, $50.00; 3rd, $25.00; 4th, $15.00; 5th, $10.00. 


The above amounts in merchandise advertised in our pages—winners’ own selection. 
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Brer-r-r-r-r-m-m!!! 
Hear him? 





Mie tr 

It won’t be tong | now, brother eh. 
Just a few more days and the old ruff- 
necks will be telling the world where to 
get off, and the woodcock will be pitching 
into the alders, and you will be out kickin’ 
‘em up. Happy days—the finest of the 
year—are just ahead. Get ready for them 
right! Read— 


“LITTLE Covers” 
by Fred Copeland 


Here is an article that will not only give you 
the keenest kind of enjoyment from first page to 
last, but that will also increase your pleasure 
and success in the grouse and woodcock hunting 
you do this fall. No matter how experienced 
and wise you may be, you will find at least one 
bit of information in it that will mean a heavier 
bag at the end of the day. And if you have not 
had much experience you will learn more from 
it about how and where to hunt these wonderful 
birds than you could get from weeks of ex- 
perience. A practical article, packed with in- 
formation of value. Don’t miss it: in the 


Fall Hunting Number 


The next issue—October—of Field & Stream 
may well be called the Fall Hunting Number. 
The material in it has been specially prepared 
to give you information of value about hunting 
pheasant, grouse, woodcock, ducks, deer and 
bear—dished up in highly entertaining and 
appetizing shape. The advertising pages will be 
filled with announcements of the leading gun 
and ammunition makers, of camping equipment 
makers, of clothing makers, and of hunting 
places which you can go to with assurance of 
getting your fill of sport. The various depart- 
ments of the magazine will be crammed with 
ractical information and advice and there will 
be a dozen articles and stories filled with 
“where-when-and-how-to-do-it” dope. Some of 
these are: 


GAME LAWS, 1929-30 
Opening and closing dates, special restric- 
tions, etc., for every kind of game in every 
State and in every province of Canada. 
SOUTH WIND 
A duck shooting article (broad bills). By 
H. P. Sheldon. 
PHANTOMS OF THE FOREST 
An article on hunting deer and bear. By 
0. C, Lempfert. 
JAGUARS 
An article on hunting the largest of all 
American cats, By Frank Jones. 
JACK 
A great story about a great dog—true in 
every detail. By Ray Holland, Ye Ed. 
NO HUNTING ALOUD 
An article on hunting pheasants—full of 
useful facts. By Harold R. Harvey. 
LITTLE LAGOON 
Taking steelheads from a salt lagoon. By 
Col. Edward L. Munson. 
RED FLANNEL 
A trout fishing story of unusual character 
and value, 
Don’t miss this great issue of Field & Stream 
—the October issue—the next one published. 
Tell your newsdealer NOW to be sure to save 
a copy for you: otherwise he may sell out be- 
fore you get there, and you may have trouble 
finding a dealer who hasn’t sold out. 
Better still, send us $2.50 today and let us 
put you on our list as a regular subscriber for 
one year. Or save a dollar by sending $4. for 
a two years’ subscription, 


Don’t miss this great Oc- 
tober issue. Order it NOW. 


























she pert up right smart an’ begin runnin’ 
round de cabin. Den de day ’fo’ Marse 
Arthur drapped daid in de kennels, he 
come in de kitchen and says: ‘Mary, ah 
done send ’way an’ got de pedigrees fur 
ol’ Sioux puppies. Here's de one fur yo’ 
puppy. But if ah dies ’fo’ yuh, yuh gotter 
promise to keep dat puppy always; yuh 
hear me?’ An’ he says, ‘Don’t tell nobody 
whar yuh got her.’ An’ ah says, ‘Yas, 
Marse Arthur, ah promise.’ Den he says, 
“Take dese papers an’ hide ’em. Yuh might 
need ‘em if somebody try an’ take de 
bitch frum yuh.’” 

Aunt Mary paused and wiped her tears 
on the jagged hem of her black flannel 
skirt. Mary’s Girl stood looking up at her 
mistress, wagging her tail affectionately 
and whimpering, as if in confirmation of 
every word of the tragic plea. 

“Yas, suh, Marse Arthur says dat he 
done named de pup ‘Mary’s Gal,’ ’cause 
he says ah saved her life after he done 
give her up. An’ jest ’fo’ he leave de 
kitchen, he looks sad like at me an’ says, 
‘Mary, yuh knows dat yuh’s de fust per- 
son to own one mah dawgs. Now yuh 
keep dat promise, an’ she'll keep yuh 
comp’ny an’ bless yuh in yo’ ol’ age.’ 
An’ Gawd knows she done follow me 
round de house an’ in de cotton fields 
fur fo’ years like mah shadow. Yas, Boss, 
de good Lawd knows ah done keep mah 
promise to Marse Arthur, fur ah ain't 
even tol’ Bill whar ah git dat pup-pup- 
puppy frum.” 

Mr. Avery again called the directing 
committee aside. Presently he returned. 
Holding up his hand, with the pedigree 
clutched in it, he loudly announced: “La- 
dies and gentlemen, it is the unanimous 
decision of the committee that National 
Champion Mary’ s Girl is the property of 
Mary Jackson.” 

Wiley and Vance suepeed forward. 

“The best dog won, Aunt Mary,” Wiley 
said. “If you'd sell her, you could name 
your price. Anyway, you have my order 
now for a pup from the first litter.” 


UDGE DORILL forced his way 

through the hilarious crowd to overtake 
Don Fuller, who was sneaking off in the 
dusk. “Mr. Fuller! One minute, please. 
I just wanted to say that I'll see that 
the mortgage is paid to-morrow. The 
Jacksons are moving over to my preserve. 
You can take up through me any further 
legal matters concerning them.” 

Don Fuller silently turned away and 
followed the sheriff. 

A half hour later, Doctor Taylor stood 
by the runningboard of Judge Dorill’s 
limousine, talking to Bill and Aunt Mary 
on the back seat. Mary’s Girl lay in Aunt 
Mary’s lap, her head resting peacefully 
in the crook of her mistress’ arm, like 
a babe asleep. 

The Judge’s chauffeur stepped on the 
starter, and the big limousine sneaked 
away, down the dark driveway. Over 
country clay roads it bumped for an hour, 
splashing geysers of red mud and water, 
until it reached Huntsville, where the 
Lee Highway offered a hard-surfaced 
road. Bill broke the long silence as the 
car raced by Oakmont. In an undertone, 
he said to Aunt Mary. “Yuh settin’ dar 
mighty quiet lak, ol’ ’oman. Ah s’pose 
yuh’s sorry whut yuh said "bout Marse 
Arthur not leavin’ us nothin’; fur if dat 
ain’t a blessin’ whut yuh’s holdin’ dar in 
yo’ arms, ah don’t know what’d be fur 
two ol’ niggahs in dere ol’ age.” 

“Don’t talk to me lak dat, Bill, bein’ 
as ah’s so happy,” pleaded Aunt Mary 
with a choking voice, “’cause ah’s got a 
pow’ful lot of penance to do, askin’ fur- 
gibness of Marse Arthur an’ de good 
Lawd.” 


THE Enp 











There’s More 
Joy in Living... 


and more pleasure 
from pipe Tobacco 


than ever before 


Every American citizen is 
living better today than man 
ever lived before. From coast 
to coast, in every home, are 
good cars, good music, better 
clothes, better food, and the 
hundred-and-one comforts 
that make for better living— 
luxuries undreamed of a quar- 
ter century ago. These privi- 
leges—greatest in the modern 
world—have given us a new 
standard of value, and a new 


_judgment of tobacco. 


We’ve learned to be plea- 
sure-wise, not penny-wise. 
And rightly so, for prosperity 
entitles us toall the joy of living. 

Light up a pipeful of Old Briar 
Tobacco. Enjoy its fragrant 
aroma. Drawintheripe tobacco 
flavor that is so full of solid sat- 
isfaction and comfort. Watch 
its slow-burning quality, and 
see how cool and smooth its 
companionable smokeis. Then 
you'll probably ask, as thou- 
sands of seasoned pipe-smok- 
ers have asked us, how it’s 
possible to make a tobacco as 
nearly perfect as this brand, 


Only the choicest tobacco 
leaf, exactly suited for pipe- 
smoking, is entrusted to experts 
with years of experience in the 
art of mellowing and blending, 
and the same quantity produc- 
tion that brought the other con- 
tentments of our prosperity is 
putting this better pipe tobacco 
within reach of every man. 


<5 IS 


Ola Briar’ 


COU Tropacco 


“*The Best Pipe Smoke Ever Made’’ 


OF ALL THE PLEASURES MAN ENJOYS PIPE 
SMOKING COSTS THE LEAST 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. F.S. 9-29 
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FALL FISHING FACTS 
By Seth Briggs 


ABOR DAY sets the “dead line” for 
many fresh water anglers. I have 
never been quite able to figure out 
why this should be so—except, per- 

haps, in the case of those who like their 
“shooting iron” as much as they do their 
split bamboo. What I want to know is, 
why so many dyed-in-the-wool fishermen 
quit after the first or second week in Sep- 
tember. During the latter part of this 
month and all of October, I have had 
some of my best days. And why not? The 
air is bracing and “chock full” of tonic. 
The wooded shores of streams and lakes 
look their prettiest. And best of all, the 
fish are full of vim, vigor and vitality. 
They like the snappy fall days, just as we 
do. After the hot, sweltering days of 
July and August, they are all 
mighty hungry and full of fight. 

There are other advantages, 
too, in this fall fishing. You have 
no insect pests to fight. What a 
relief that is to many, especially 
for those who do their fishing in 
the North Woods! No mosquitoes 
or black flies to take the joy out 
of life. And boy, how they can, 
and often do, just naturally ruin 
a perfectly good fishing trip. They 
did it to me one year early in 
July in Nova Scotia. I’m telling 
you—it was terrible. Each time 
my arm was extended at the end 
of a cast, every square inch of the 
back of my hand had at least two 
or three mosquitoes sitting on it. 
I wish I could say I had as good 
a time as they did; but I didn’t. 

Another thing—you can do 
your fall fishing any old time of 
the day. You don’t have to lie 
around in the hammock twiddling 
your thumbs from about ten or 
eleven o'clock in the morning until 
evening, as you did during July 
and August. As soon as the 
snappy days come along, the fish- 
ing is, as a rule, just as good 
during the middle of the day as 
at any other time. And it isn’t 
necessary to go out into deep 
water after them either. The fish 
move into the shallows where 
they can bask in the genial sun- 
shine. This means you can use 
your lighter tackle. 

Autumn fishing is sportier than 

midsummer fishing. It requires 
more skill, The water is usually 
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Edited by Seth Briggs 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











so darn clear, and sometimes so low, that 
the finest tackle is often necessary. Fish 
in the shallows of lakes and in streams 
can see a long way under such conditions, 
You will have to watch your step. Sep- 
tember and October fishing will test your 
skill as an angler to a far greater degree 
than that of the early spring. 

Here's another thought : You won’t have 
to be as “finicky” about the bait or lure 
you use as you were during the “dog 
days.” Then their appetites were jaded. 
Unless you handed them a piscatorial 
quail on toast, they weren’t interested. 


Muskies like this are not often caught, but the fall is a 


good time to try for one 


Photo Frank Schanszle 








Anything that 


Now they are hungry. 
looks half-way decent on their menu will 


generally be acceptable—hash, corned 
beef and cabbage or what have you. Only 
be a little careful how you serve it. Don’t 
throw it at them. 

Some folks say that fish are eager to 
take a bait in the autumn because they 
want to fatten up for the winter. There 
may be something to this. Personally, 
I have my doubts. I think that one of the 
main reasons is that natural food is be- 
coming more scarce with the advent of 
colder’ weather. In midsummer _ the 
streams and lakes are just alive with all 
sorts of animal and plant life. Fish do not 
have to go very far out of their way to 
find something to satisfy their hunger. As 
the water grows colder, the biology of our 
fresh waters presents a totally different 
aspect. There is a sudden decline in all 
forms of life. And the change is a rather 
abrupt one, too. It is really sur- 
prising how quickly the tempera- 
ture of the water drops with the 
arrival of the first cool days. 
Fortunately, this change has a 
compensating effect on the activ- 
ity of the fish. 

It is truly remarkable how na-: 
ture takes care of all these things. 
A drop in the curve at one point 
means a corresponding rise at 
another. A study and appreciation 
of these various phases and 
phenomena add immeasurably 
to the pleasures of outdoor life. 


RECALL a typical instance 

of what a sudden change of 
weather after the “dog days” of 
summer will do in pepping up 
the fish. A few years ago, during 
the latter part of August, I was 
up in the northern part of Maine. 
The weather had been unusually 
hot, especially for that region. 
The nights, too, were rather un- 
comfortable. Nobody had taken 
any fish worth talking about, even 
by means of trolling or still fish- 
ing with live bait. Fly fishing was 
absolutely hopeless. Toward the 
end of the first week in Septem- 
ber, a shift in the weather brought 
a very sudden drop in tempera- 
ture. On the morning of the sec- 
ond day of this cool spell, I went 
out on the lake with my fly rod. 
I started casting in a cove and 
within half an hour I caught a 
Ouananiche weighing almost five 
pounds and two square-tail trout 
weighing about two pounds apiece 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON 
FISH-STOCKING 
STORY CONTEST 


Liberal Prizes to Encourage Further Constructive 
Action on this Subject of Vital Interest to Every 


el 


True Sportsman! 


ex 


42 PRIZES 


What Is More 
Important to You? 


An Opportunity to take 
enthusiastic interest! 


Is the fishing getting better or 
worse in your locality? In some 
parts of New York and New 
Jersey, streams that were 
“fished out” five years ago are 
yielding fine catches of trout 
today. Scientific restocking of 
streams will give you back the 
fishing your father enjoyed. 
To encourage the restocking of 
streams and to aid in the ex- 
change of information on this 
subject, the Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Co. is conducting a story con- 
test on restocking streams. 





~ 
| Horrocks-"~\ 
| Ibbotson Co., “~~ 
| Tyler St., hg 
| Utica, N. Y. iia 
| Please send me an_ enrollment 
— — your ‘“Fish-Svock- 

ing” Story Contest 

| 
| 
| 


EE aR ie Pair: Ae tet 





Ist Prize—$300 
2nd Prize—$100 
Next 40 Prizes—Fine Tackle Items 
ranging in value according to place of entry 


For best articles or stories on the subject of 
Restocking Streams and Lakes 


TIME 


August 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930 


JUDGES 


Mr. Seth E. Gordon, Conservation Director, 
Izaak Walton League of America. 

Mr. Harry Ackley, prominent conservation- 
ist. 

Mr. A. S. Cotins, Fisherman and Sports Ad- 
vertising Expert. 


ENTER! 


Send Coupon for 
Enrollment Blank § 


9 from your local 
sporting goods dealer. 


Win a prize—at the same time that you help 
along the cause in which you are actively in- 
terested! This is doubly worth while! 


Enter! 





RULES 
of CONTEST 


1. Story must be limited to 3000 
words and should be accompanied 
by photographs. It must be type- 
written. 


2. Collaboration is permitted—i.e., 
two or more members of an or- 
ganization may cooperate in writ- 
ing the article. 


3. Manuscripts must be sent by 
registered mail to Contest Manager, 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, N. 
Y., and must bear a postmark not 
later than March 31, 1930. 


4. Contest will be open to any mem- 
ber of the Izaak Walton League or 
of a fish and game club engaged in 
restocking streams, lakes or rivers. 


5. Subject “Restocking the waters 
of your vicinity’ but you may 
choose your own title. 


6. All articles or stories must be 
accompanied by an_ enrollment 
blank which you may obtain from 
your local dealer in Horrocks- 
Ibbotson Co. fishing tackle or from 
ourselves. 
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“Shimmy takes 
71% lb. Black Bass! 


“This 7'4-pound Bass was taken from 
the Huntingburg, Indiana, lake, on a 
Shimmy Wiggler black buck with 
a small piece of pork rind on hook. 

took one 6 9 oz. this week 
on the same bait at the Ferdinand, 
Indiana, lake. 

“I have a big kit of baits that I 
carry but if they don’t bite on Foss 
baits I go home.’ 

ArtHur SHuRIG, 
Jasper, Indiana. 


M R. Shurig certainly has the right dope when 
it comes to Bass fishing. “If they don’t 
bite on Foss baits I go home” says he. And that’s 
a safe bet for you. 

This is the famous Shimmy Wiggler that 
Mr. Shurig and thousands of other anglers 


swear by. Comes in brass or nickel finish— 
different colored stream- : 
ers—! or % oz. weight. “8 = 












$1.00. 


Other successful Foss lures are illustrated below. Their 


great popularity everywhere there’s enough water to | 


float a fish proves exceptional efficiency under almost 
any and all conditions. Don’t get away this year with- 
out at least one of each of these lures. 


Try the ‘‘Dixie’’— 
new this year! 


Dizie Wiggler $1.00. 
or natural finish, 
oz. 3/0 hook 


All brass, nickel-plated, 
if ordered. No. 13, weight 
different colored streamers. 


ee Foss Frog Wiggler 


£1.00. No. 12—% 
oz. 1/0 hook. No. 11 
—% oz. 3/0 
hook. Larger 
hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish 
— different colored 
streamers. 


SF ” 


If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 


with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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—and all on a fly. For a period of several 
days thereafter I continued to have good 
fly fishing as did several other parties in 
the vicinity. 

Of course, trout fishing is taboo in most 
of the Eastern States at this time of the 
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terus can see a long ways. The water js 
apt to be pretty low, anyway, so the bass 
have about everything in their favor for 
spotting you. 

Stream fly fishing for bass in September 
and October, I think, is about the cream 


aaemsiiaaen 
ae Re Bet f 


Bass fishing is great during September and October 


year. In Maine and Canada and in a 
number of western states, however, some 
of the best fly fishing for trout is often 
to be had during September. Sometimes 
it lasts for a period of only a week or 
ten days—at other times, throughout prac- 
tically the entire month. It depends upon 
how cool the weather is. So for those who 





of all the bass fishing. Frankly, it is one 
of the most difficult of all forms of fresh 
water angling. Therein, I have a hunch, 
lies some of its appeal. ; 
Most of the streams I have fished for 
bass are exceptionally clear and gener- 
ally pretty low in the autumn. Fly fishing 
under these conditions demands totally 


> ms 
Pictorial Press Photo 


September trout fishing is good, too, in Maine, parts of Canada and the West 


are fortunately located, the trout fishing 
is not all over yet. 

When it comes to bass fishing—Indian 
summer weather hits me just about right. 
Those old bronze-backs are just full of 
dynamite at that time. But it seems to 
me that greater care, than at any other 
season, has to be used in how you ap- 
proach your fishing spots. During those 
very clear days in October, old Microp- 


different tackle than the lake fishing of 
July and August. Flies tied on No. 6 
hooks are plenty large enough and unless 
the bass run rather large, 1 would prefer 
No. 8's. It is difficult to recommend any 
particular patterns, but under normal 
conditions, I have found the Ferguson, 
Montreal, Toodle Bug, McGinty, Queen 
of the Waters, Professor and Grizzly 
King to work very well. On very bright 
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RULES AND 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for some classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody, 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1929, and closes on January 21st, 
1930. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 

4. No fish eaught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and measurements. The affidavit 
is to be sworn to by the contestant before 
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a Notary Public and his seal must be 
afixed. In case any contestant catches a 
fish when accompanied by a single guide, 
the afidavit can be sworn to upon coming 
out of the woods, the guide being the sole 
witness. Such an entry will be duly 
considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of 
entered fish must be included in the affi- 
davit, together with the lure and tackle 
used. 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL 


PRIZE 
FISHING 


' CONTEST 


“Al ’ 
: i) Valuable Prizes for Largest Fishes 


| To Encourage Better Sports- 


manship In Angling 
CONDITIONS 


scales and measured with a tape measure, 
the length taken from end of lower jaw 
with the mouth closed to tip of tail, and 
the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the 
Editor of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp 
AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York. Affidavits must be in within three 
weeks from the date the fish was caught, 
unless prevented by unusual conditions, 
when the judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the affi- 
davit. Drawing to be made by placing 
fish on sheet of thin paper and an out- 
line made with pencil, the fins of the 
fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish 
weighing and measuring exactly the same, 
prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so 
tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in 
brief statement telling HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in Fietp AND 
SrreAM during 1929. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 





JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Joun 
T. Nichois, Curator of Fishes, Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Authority on fishes; VAN 
Campen HertNner, Field Representative, Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Big game 
hunter and angler; Eucene V. Connett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; KenNnetH F. 

Kwoop, editor, writer and angler; Joun W. Titcoms, authority on fish culture; and FREDERICK 
. peenmau, authority on Pacific trout, care of Fretp aNp StreaM, 578 Madison Ave., New 
fork, N. Y. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
I ssa naseanactinmsecicsd conti Weight... es | 
REGRET rs canons RTC R A Le I ENT OC 7 CO Be er Be FO 
I sins onic ckclbshictestasphsubastdesssohensaNeuacl Length........ Roo si caisiteied Achaia 
Line............. aia P ; ae tie TIE 5. cassia; sin sietbedenbeenan ip ogeniialeilasaiainta 
Give manufacturer’s names of tackle and full specifications. 
RU Wie UII ga icscsacscnesiesenssidasoconadaherd isbbvsso\evepstubenncnnnspansaotstitbebs tontstessnncinentedaweesshieninisissisvecmeseieaass 
Se ROE RR ele Ps OE State 
Sworn to before me this................ i Eo sunsinncictsscovipeneccsedieanseddtetiainiatjasiabaienbaianastuke 
IN Oo pcssnckacecacsinsnsviniduvasbsines UIE RAO Te 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 
(Signatures and addresses) 
(SEAL) 





Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 








Prizes and Classes 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise 
will be awarded in each of the 8 
classes below. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the advertising columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM during 1929 may be 
selected by the winner. 





NN MRS iiinsccncisteceiniacions $100.00 
Second Prize wu 75.00 
Third Prize 50.00 
Fourth Prize ..... 25.00 
Fifth Prize .... 20.00 
Sixth Prize 10.00 


Total $280.00 


Here are the classes for the 1929 Contest. 
Where dates and conditions of capture are 
similar, fish have been put in the same group. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Above two species caught before October Ist, 1929. 


STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT (Sal- 
mo irideus) Eastern Division. Caught before De- 
cember Ist, 1929, east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD or RAINBOW TROUT (Sal- 
mo irideus) Western Division. Caught before 
December Ist, 1929, west of the 95th meridian. 
Above three classifications of trout species must be 
taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly with fly fish- 
ing tackle, or caught by casting an artificial “fly rod 
light lure’; but a spoon or spinner alone, or com- 
bined with fly, or “fly rod light lure” not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS __( Microp- 
terus dolomieu ) Caught before November 1st, 1929. 
Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California. To 
assist the judges in determining whether the fish is a 
small-mouth or large-mouth black bass, cut off the 
head, take to a tackle dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass get an affidavit to the effect 
and send in together with the regular form of affidavit 
as given in the contest conditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Northern Division. Caught be- 
fore November Ist, 1929. Same geographical limits as 
small-mouth black bass, but identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 


terus salmoides) Intermediate Division. Caught 
before January Ist, 1930, in West Virginia, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Microp- 
terus salmoides) Southern Division. Caught be- 
fore January 1st, 1930, in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Louisiana. 


"THE following amounts in merchandise 
will be awarded in each of the 10 re- 
maining classes. Any outdoor equipment 
displayed in the advertising columns of 
FIELD AND STREAM during 1929 may 
be selected by the winner. 


First Prize $50.00 
bh a 
TIEN) cesschcancsesasecssscidsnssssane IEE 
Fourth Prize ..... 15.00 
Fifth Prize 10.00 


Total $120.00 
MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREATNORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 
(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yellowish 


spots, which are usually smaller than the eye of the 
fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 
CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS 
annularis) 

STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye of 
fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes duplicated.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
Above 8 species must be taken before Nov. Ist, 1929. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namaycush) 
Caught before October 1st, 1929. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 
Caught before January Ist, 1930. 


(Pomoxis 





Two GREATEST LURES 


FOR ALL GAME FISH 


HOSE scrappy, fightin’, rod-bending, water- 

whipping Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Musky—those 
which have become large, wise old warriors, are 
too erafty and cunning to strike at ordinary baits! 

You’ve got to tempt ’em and Fool ’em with lures 
that are made to look, act, wiggle and swim like 
live, natural minnows—and other water animals 
they feed on! 


THE ORIGINAL 
INJURED MINNOW 











No, 1505 


i % o7. 
Weicht % © Price $1.00 


Length 3% in. 


With slow short jerks this ‘Bass Getting’’ wonder repre- 
sents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able to 
make a little fuss on the surface—right up where, you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! No other lure like it! Also made in ‘“‘Silver 
Flash"’ finish No, 1518, and new luminous day and night 
finish No, 1521! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 









No. 700 
Price $1.00 


The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh!. Recog- 
nized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can't tell it from 
a live minnow! And how it gets ‘em is nobody's busi- 
ness! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash” finish No. 718! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guarantee to 
be satisfactory in every respect! At your dealer's 
or direct! Our beautiful new colored catalogue 
sent FREE upon request! 


Weight % oz. 
Length 4% in. 


If you get some good fish pictures—send ‘em in! We'll make it worth your 


while if we can use them 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


139 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by 
ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS GTCH MOREFIS 








They’re Gettin’ ’em 
on Min-nix lures 


we all parts of the country, we 
are getting good words for Min-nix 
Lures. Some tell us they get fish on 
Min-nix when fellows using other bait 
get nothing. We know 
Min-nix Lures are good, but 
we never made as strong a 
claim as that. But then, we 
have heard that fishermen 
were inclined to exaggerate. 







Why don’t you try a 
Min-nix Crab and tell us 
what you think of it. Try 
your tackle man and select 
the finishes you like best. 


Metal crab shown %% oz., 3 in., 
cast or troll, bass, pickerel, musk- 
ies, 5/0 iheninene or 1/0 
treble. Bright nickel, yellow, 
oxidized bronze, red and white. 


Assorted bucktails. $1.00 ea. 


postpaid. 
MIN-NIX 


739 Clinton Ave. So. Rochester, N. Y. 
D. W. King & Co., Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
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days, a dark fly is frequently better— 
Grey Hackle, Brown Hackle, Black 
Gnat, Cowdung and Whirling Dun. And 
by all means, use a long, light leader— 
corresponding in weight to what is known 

s “light trout,” and 6 feet long. 

Two years ago, about the middle of 
October, I fished a famous bass stream 
in western New York. I had some of the 
sportiest fishing I ever hope to have. They 
did not run very large—14 to 134 pounds 
in weight. But, brother, how “they did 
scrap! I was using a four ounce rod and 
I just had the time of my life. A few 
of them were caught on a No. 8 dry fly— 
Queen of the Waters, I believe. I had 
to cast a long line—they were cagy devils. 
I had very little luck, if any, in the pools. 
Most of my fish were caught in the riffles 
and at the head and tail of the pools— 
and especially where the water swirled 
around large rocks. I think these condi- 
tions apply pretty much to most late 
season bass fishing in streams. On days 
when they are not so anxious to take 
your flies, try a very small spinner— 
about a No. Q—at the head of your fly. 

For fall lake fishing, almost anything 
works at certain times and places—flies, 


bugs, spoons, spinners, plugs or live bait. 
Strips of pork rind, I am inclined to 
think, are particularly alluring. But you 
will have to figure this out for yourself. 

Muskies, great northern pike and wall- 
eyes always have been popular fall fish; 
and I don’t think there is any question 
that they put up their best scrap at this 
time of the year. October musky fishing 
is not to be sneezed at. It’s rattling good 
sport and the beggars will take almost 
anything you hand them. 

The sum and substance of what I am 
trying to say is, that the fishing is not 
over after the first week in September, 
Some of the very best days are still ahead 
of you. The real shooting season doesn't 
open up in most states until October, 
anyway, so get out during. the next few 
weeks and do some fishing. The winter js 
long enough and you stand a better chance 
of landing a fish that will win a prize 
in our Prize Fishing Contest now than 
you did during July and August. This is 
the time to go after the big one that 
wouldn't look at anything you dangled 
in front of his supercilious nose a month 
or two ago. He is just waiting for some- 
one to get him mad. 


THE ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION 
OF MUSKALONGE 


By John H. Deniston 


HOSE who have long followed the 

musky in his native waters best know 
that those waters are being fished out; 
that by natural propagation he is not 
holding his own and that the greatly- 
prized “big ones” are not being taken as 
easily as formerly. They also realize that 
something more must be done than to 
wish for his return to his native haunts 
if he is to continue to reward those who 
go in quest of him with the thrill of battle 
incident to his capture. 

It takes several years to grow a thirty 
pound muskalonge. Meanwhile the smaller 
ones are being captured as rapidly as the 
fishing clans can accomplish it, thereby 
preventing the small and medium-sized 
fish from developing into the valiant fight- 
ers which they naturally would become. 

Conservationists, professional fish-cul- 
turists and sportsmen have agreed that 
the artificial propagation of game fishes 
is very necessary if this sport is to con- 
tinue, either for the enjoyment of present 
or future generations. Tax-payers will- 
ingly spend vast sums of money annually 
in justification of that sentiment and to 
make certain the continuance of sport 
worthy of the name. If this program is 
necessary for game fishes naturally far 
more abundant than the muskalonge, it 
would logically seem quite as necessary 
in order to insure the future against the 
near-extinction of so valuable a fish as 
the musky. 

Why, then, is the artificial propagation 
of this fish not being more generally at- 
tempted ? 

The answer to that question is: that it 
has often been tried; that the experiments 
have generally failed so dismally as to 
justify the conclusion that the musky does 
not take kindly to artificial propagation 
and that success in a large way cannot 
be attained without prohibitive cost. 

Now a reputable fish-culturist comes 
forth who, out of a life work and an in- 
timate acquaintance with this fish, in a 
study of his habits and in experimental 
work extending over many years, an- 
nounces that it can be done. It may be 
accomplished in a large way and at no 
prohibitive cost, providing the problem is 
taken in time—that is while the stock fish 
can be obtained in large numbers from 
their native waters. This man is Robert 


L. Ripple, now Superintendent of Fisheries 
of South Dakota. He carried on his ex- 
perimental work and developed his pro- 
gram regarding the muskalonge, however, 
in the thirty years in which he was en- 
gaged in fish culture in Wisconsin. 

That this announcement is joyful news 
to all lovers of this fish goes without argu- 
ment. The following is, briefly, the method 
which Mr. Ripple has evolved and which 
he champions as the one sure way of ar- 
tificially propagating and restocking nat- 
ural waters with this valuable American 
game fish. 

Muskies are not nest-building fish. Their 
natural spawning season is early spring, 
soon after the ice has gone from the 
lakes and streams which they inhabit. 
They come into the mud-bottomed, shal- 
low bays in which aquatic vegetation is 
abundant. There they deposit their eggs, 
immediately deserting them, and return 
to deeper water. That means not only that 
the eggs must be hatched by the tem- 
perature of the water, but also that the 
little muskies must look out for them- 
selves when hatched. They have no parent 
fish to protect them from their natural 
enemies. 


O perpetuate the species under such 

conditions, nature provides the adult 
fish with the instinct which brings them to 
the spawning beds best suited to the 
survival of the musky fry and at the 
most opportune time for the hatching of 
the eggs. The weeds and water grasses in 
shallow water insure the former, by de- 
veloping the bug life which serves as food 
for the young muskies. The warming 
temperature of the water insures the 
incubation of the eggs without the greater 
loss which would result if the spawn was 
deposited too long before hatching could 
take place. 

The muskalonge spawn on a rising 
temperature of the water. In late, cold 
springs, when the water does not warm 
up at the usual time, the parent fish 
stand off shore, waiting in deep water 
for the water over their spawning beds 
to rise to the required temperature to 
insure incubation of the eggs. That, too, 
results in loss of millions of eggs which 
never reach the spawning beds proper. 

The first item in the Ripple method 
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calls for the taking of the spawn from 
the mature fish while they are still in 
deep water and before they come into the 
shallow, reedy bays. To facilitate this, 
he uses the pound-nets (the word coming 









“Feathering” musky eggs 


from im-pound) with their flanking wings 
and central trap. The fish are dipped from 
the trap and the spawn is immediately 
stripped from them in the usual manner. 
The fish are then returned uninjured to 
their native habitat. After “feathering” 
(mixing) in pans, the fertilized eggs are 
ready for transportation to the hatchery, 
there to be incubated in either the ordinary 
hatching troughs or in glass hatching 
jars. 

Mr. Ripple says there is nothing difficult 
in the artificial hatching of muskalonge 
fry; that any fish-culturist can easily do 
it. But, inasmuch as the eggs are very 
delicate, great care and patience are neces- 
sary to obtain satisfactory results. These 
being given, the percentage of musky fry 
hatched will be as large as in the case of 
pike. His slogan is, “care and more care.” 

Musky eggs are very small, running 
about 49,000 to the quart. This means 
that when the little muskies first come to 
life, they are correspondingly small and, 
for a considerable time, also very delicate. 
Like other fry, they have the egg sack or 
fish’s dinner basket attached to the throat. 
This lasts them about two weeks, being 
by that time consumed. 

Then the muskies must begin to forage 
for their food. Under natural conditions, 


* 
Portion of net showing captured musky 


the aquatic plants among which they are 
hatched, develop the bug life which is 
their first food. The stems and leaves of 
these same plants also furnish some pro- 
tection from their natural enemies. Until 
their egg sacks are consumed, the little 
fish will lie close to the bottom of their 
pond. After they begin to forage for 
aquatic bugs they rise and move about 
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nearer the surface. They live chiefly on 
bugs for about two months, then begin 
to capture the young shiner minnows and 
finally the adult minnows. If food is abun- 
dant, musky fry develop rapidly. At six 
months of age they are about ten inches 
long and at one year of age, about eighteen 
inches. 

The natural law that the big fish eat 
the little ones is as true with muskalonge 
as with other species. But, strange as 
it may seem to a layman, the greatest 
enemy of the mighty musky is the perch. 
The latter, of course, gets in his damag- 
ing work in the tender youth of the musky. 
Few but experienced fish-culturists know 
what havoc the voracious perch will work 
in a pond of musky fry. As learned by sad 
experience, Mr. Ripple is of the opinion 
that where thousands of little muskies are 
planted in a pond or pool containing only 
half a dozen perch, the muskies will have 
been practically exterminated at the end 
of the first summer. 

Obviously, there is no profit in raising 
musky fry to feed to perch or any other 


| fish. Hence the second and most distinc- 


tive feature of the Ripple method in ar- 
tificially propagating the muskalonge. This 





Robert L. Ripple, the father of the arti- 
ficial propagation of muskalonge 


he designates the “pond culture method.” 
It is the most revolutionary part of the 
program, the result of experiment and the 
chief feature of the Ripple method. By 
means of it, he has wrought success out 
of experiment and, lacking which, so many 
previous efforts to hatch and restock the 
musky have been failures. 

Briefly, the whole idea of it is to pro- 
vide the little muskies a natural home early 
in life, free of their natural enemies. This 
is accomplished by the construction of 
ponds which are absolutely under the 
control of the fish-culturist at all times. 
Such ponds may be created by the dam- 
ming of streams and the flooding of nat- 
ural basins, or by the drainage of natural 
ponds and lakes and reflooding them. This 
is to be done at the discretion of the 
master culturist. Whether natural or ar- 
tificial, these ponds must have such bot- 
toms as will support plant life or which 
can be made to support the aquatic growth 
so necessary in developing the insect life 
for the early food of the muskies. Into 
them, at the proper time, will also be in- 
troduced the shiner minnows for the later 
iood of the muskies. In ponds thus con- 
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trolled, there will be no perch or other 
enemy fish and the musky fry will have 
an opportunity to start life and develop 
under natural conditions. They will reach 
a size where they can easily defend them- 
selves when, finally, they are captured, re- 
moved and planted in the waters which 
are to be restocked. 

Mr. Ripple’s method calls for growing 
the fish to a length of from 12 to 13 
inches in the ponds under control. These 
ponds should be relatively large; ten 
acres or greater in extent. In fact, there 
need be no limit except that which will 
afford perfect control by the operator. 

As against the common method of plant- 
ing the fry of game fishes in streams and 
lakes to be restocked directly from the 
fish hatcheries, this pond culture method 
may at first seem to be expensive; neces- 
sitating longer care of the fry in inter- 
mediary homes. Remember, however, that 
losses with all fishes under the old method 
are enormous, and especially so with the 
muskalonge. Mr. Ripple says the pond 
culture method is economical and practical 
and that under it the muskalonge can be 
reared in sufficiently large numbers to 
restock the native waters. wherein his kind 
is so rapidly thinning out—providing the 
problem is taken in time. By this is meant, 
before the parent or stock fish are ex- 
hausted from their natural waters. 

Time is the essence of the contract. 
If it is worth while to arrest the passing 
of the musky from our inland waters 
where once he flourished, the quicker 
it is undertaken, the easier it is going 
to be. Delayed too long, it will be far 
more difficult to obtain the eggs and still 
more expensive than if done now, while 
conditions are comparatively favorable 
for accomplishing it. Anyway, with the 
example of the pond culture method before 
us and with the assurance of Mr. Ripple 
to encourage us, it is a matter of starting. 
Success may be attained with the muska- 
longe in restocking depleted waters. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


T was my good fortune to have had 
an interview recently with Capt. Jim 

Jordan of cotton thread fame. He just 
blew in from Miami, Florida, where he 
now makes his home. Despite his years, 
he looks and acts as hale and chipper as 
ever. And why shouldn’t he? He has been 
fishing the entire Atlantic seaboard al- 
most constantly for the last 48 years. 
Tough life! 

Capt. Jordan had some very interesting 
and important things to tell me about the 
present status of our salt water game fish. 
It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
there is probably nobody better qualified 
to talk on this subject. It would be well 
for all of us to heed his warning. Here 
are some of the things he told me: 

Twenty years ago, at Long Key, Flor- 
ida, eight purse nets were operating in 
Hawk Channel. Each one made a daily 
catch of 50,000 to 75,000 pounds of Span- 
ish mackerel. The Miami Fish Company 
operated a fleet of “run boats” to take 
the fish from the netters to Miami from 
where they were shipped. “Lay boats” 
were stationed at strategic points. These 
craft held the fish until the “run boats” 
were able to transport the mackerel to 
Miami. 

During the past seven years, none of 
these boats have been in operation. The 
reason is very simple. There are prac- 
tically no fish left—at least not enough to 
make netting them commercially profit- 
able. 

The catches of small gill netters for- 
merly averaged from 3,000 to 10,000 
pounds per haul. Today, the mackerel 
have come back sufficiently so that occa- 
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from Miami to Key West and only on 
the outer fringe of keys. This area is not 
greater than two miles in width and about 
165 miles in length. 

Capt. Jordan has had over twenty years 
experience in catching these fish. It would 
be only reasonable to assume that he 


Photo L. Scott Perkins 
Indian boys with trout taken in the Hood 
River region, Oregon 


ought to be able to catch more today than 
when he first started fishing for them, 
since considerable practice is necessary 
in hooking these wary fish. Quite the 
contrary is the case, however. 

Six bonefish a day was formerly con- 
sidered nothing—and this was during the 
winter months when they were most dif- 
ficult to catch. During the last two sum- 
mers, which is the best period, Capt. 
Jordan had great difficulty in averaging 
three per day. He believes the present 
scarcity of bonefish is due to a number 
of sportsmen who fish for so-called “ex- 
hibition” purposes. One of these anglers 
took over 200 of these fish in 1928. 

These, good folks, are words of wisdom. 
Capt. Jordan knows what he is talking 
about. 

If we won't act like good sportsmen 
today, it may be too late to reform a few 
years from now. 


OUR CONTEST IN SEPTEMBER 


BOUT everything that needs to be 
said on the subject of the advan- 
tages of September fishing has been 
mentioned in the lead article of this De- 
partment—“Fall Fishing Facts.” 

With the exception of June, and possibly 
the latter part of May, there is no month 
on the entire calendar that affords such 
splendid opportunities for the angler. All 
kinds of fresh water fish are again on 
the move and are eager to take almost 
anything that is offered them. 

Just take a look at this list: Two brook 
trout, one brown trout, three small- 
mouth black bass, one large-mouth black 
bass in the Northern Division, and two 
in the Intermediate Division. Also one 
muskalonge, one channel bass, one blue- 
fish and one weakfish. Everyone of these 
prize-winning fish in our 1928 Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest was caught during 
September. 

While this is a dandy record, I am very 
certain that the list would have been even 
longer if more of our readers had gone 
fishing during that month. But, for some 
reason, it is hard to convince people that 
fishing is much good after Labor Day. 

To prove to yourself that it’s one of 
the best fishing months of the whole year 
—just go out and try it. Your chance 


of getting a really big fish—one that will 
win a prize in our Contest—is far better 
than what it was in July and August, 

The granddaddies were taking life easy 
during those months. They didn’t exert 
themselves any more than they had to, 
Now they have suddenly become rejy- 
venated. 

Up and at them, fellows! Don’t lose 
any more time. It soon will be too late. 
But right now you have the chance of 
the year of winning one of those $3,440,00 
worth of prizes. 


MUSKY DENTISTRY 


HE question as to whether the mus- 

kalonge sheds its teeth or not has 
waxed fast and furious for many years, 
The leading ichthyologists of today will 
not commit themselves on this point. Mr, 
Raymond Wachs of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has given, what seems to me, one of 
the most interesting explanations of this 
matter that I ever heard. 

According to Mr. Wachs, the musky 
does not shed its teeth. He says, that by 
examining these fish at any time of the 
year, it will be found that the large teeth 
in the lower jaw are arranged in pairs, 
In the larger fish, each pair will look like 
one tooth at the base and having two points 
or lances. These big muskies seldom have 
a full set of these large teeth. Some of 
them are usually broken off. There should 
be eight on each side of the jaw. 

While one tooth of each pair is always 
rigid and firm, the other is what is termed 
a “floater.” They are so called because, 
apparently, they are not attached to any 
portion of the jaw, but “float” in the 
large fleshy inside lip of the fish. These 
loose teeth, Mr. Wachs explains, are 
the ones that many people call shed 
teeth. Some of them are so loose that 


we vy ie Se 
Photo Frank Wetterling 
A great northern pike to be proud of 


they appear as ready to drop out of the 
red inflamed area of the lip. 

By cutting the lip away and examining 
more closely, teeth in every stage of de- 
velopment will be found. The smallest are 
hard and sharp at the point and consist 
of red soft tissue at the base. This is the 
portion that appears inflamed. 

The teeth of the musky, says our cor- 
respondent, resemble those of some mam- 
mals. The principal difference is that im 
the case of the former, the nerve entrance 
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of the tooth is directly beneath the base of 
the tooth, and opens into the lip where ~ 
extra teeth are found to be developing. 
breaking off a tooth, it will be found wd 
break above the nerve entrance. A new 
tooth (one that is loose) will become at- 
tached to a little “hump” just above 
where the nerve enters it. After a time, 
this new tooth will firmly attach itself to 
the vacant “hump” left by the broken 
tooth, thereby taking its place. 

Therefore, Mr. Wachs claims, the 
musky does not shed its teeth. Instead, 
it has in the inflamed area of its mouth 
a large number of developing teeth which 
eventually will take the place of the large 
teeth when they become broken off. 

This is the story. We would be very glad 
to hear how this checks up with the ob- 
servations made by some of our readers. 
It’s a mighty interesting subject and well 
worth investigating. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


MACKINAC ISLAND FISH AND TACKLE 


FisHinc Epitor: 

I intend to spend a few weeks’ vacation around 
Mackinac Island in Michigan this summer and 
am anxious to obtain as much information about 
that vicinity as possible. 

I would greatly appreciate your advising me 
what fish are to be caught there, and what tackle 
you would advise using. 

Marcetitus Mu tan. 
Comment: The chief species of fish you will find 
around Mackinac Island in Michigan are black 
bass, great northern pike, wall-eyed pike, yel- 
low perch and rock bass. 

The most generally useful outfit will probably 
be a bait casting rod about 5% feet in length 

weighing from 5 to 6 ounces. In combination 
with this, use a quadruple-multiplying reel with a 
capacity of 100 yards of line testing abour 18 or 
20 pounds. This line should be braided silk, pref- 
erably the kind known as waterproof. 

By way of lures, any of the standard plugs, 
spinners and .spoons on the market are good 
where the species of fish named are involved. 
Also, you might include bait hooks, sizes number 
6 to 1/0, on gut snells, These may be Sproat 
or Cincinnati bass, or any similar pattern. You 
might also take an assortment of sinkers rang- 
ing from split buckshot to medium size fresh 
water barrel sinkers. This latter outfit will, of 
course, be used for bait fishing with live chubs, 
shiners ,ur other natural bait. 

Fisuinc Eprror. 


LINES FOR HEAVY FLY RODS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I have a problem that I would like you to 
help me solve. I have two fly rods. One is 10 
feet long and weighs 7 ounces; the other is 914 
feet long and weighs 6% ounces. I would like to 
know what lines are best suited for these rods 
for Texas fishing. 

‘i Can you get a longer cast by using a tapered 
mes 

. S. Seymour. 

ComMmeENT: From your letter it is assumed that 
you are going to use those rods for fly casting 
for bass. Even at that, it would be a little diffi- 
cult to tell you what weight line to use on them 
inasmuch as you mention nothing as to how 
powerful they are. 

A 10-foot rod with a reasonable amount of 
backbone ought to have no difficulty in handlin 
a D enamel line. On the other hand, if the r 
is inclined to be rather weak and sloppy, an E 
might be plenty heavy enough. Your 914-foot 
rod, unless it is very weak, should handle an E 
Ine. 

Except for d fishing, there is no reason 
at all why you 2s d use a double tapered line. 
The only advantage in using one is to make a 
neater and more delicate cast. For bass fishing 
such a line has no advantages whatever. Under 
ordinary conditions you can cast just as far 
with a level line as with a double tapered one. 

FisuinGc Epitor. 


FEEDING TROUT 


Fisninc Eprtor: 

We have a rearing pool in which there are 
between two and three thousand five-inch brook 
trout. We are feeding them pigs liver for which 
we pay ten cents a pound. Is there any other 
food available at less cost, also how much should 
they be fed every day? 

utius M. Dutton. 
Comment: As a general thing young trout, such 
as you mention, should be given all the food 
they can consume, but no more. This is in order 
to prevent unnecessary pollution of the water. 
It would be a good stunt to give them as much 
at one time as will be eaten in about an hour. 


There is nothing less expensive to our knowl- 
edge than the hog liver which you have been 
giving them although sheep liver under most 
conditions is much better. The excessive slimi- 
ness of the former makes it rather objectionable. 
Sometimes a paste consisting of half flour and 
half liver is fed to such trout and works very 
well. Older trout are sometimes given flour 
cooked to a mush. 

FisuHinG Epiror. 


HOW DO PICKEREL SPAWN? 


Fisuinc Epitor 
Please tell me i pickerel pawn, 
WwW ZIEGLER. 
ComMENT: The spawning habits of ‘the pickerel 
are about the same as those of all members of 
the pike family. They spawn in the spring in 
shallow water, the eggs being laid among the 
reeds and grasses by’ the female and fertilized 
by the milt of the male in the usual manner. 
It takes about two to three weeks for the eggs 
to hatch. 
FisuinG Epitor. 


FISHING CONTEST DOPE 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

I am anxious to gain more specific information 
concerning the annual fishing contest and would 
appreciate your giving me an answer to the fol- 
lowing: 

Your rules say that brook trout, brown trout and 
steelhead or rainbow trout must be taken on an 
artificial fly, or by casting an artificial fly rod 
light lure. (1) What is a fly rod light lure? (2) 
On what must lake trout be caught in order to 
be able to enter them in the contest? (3) How 
many species of trout can be entered? (4) What 
other name does the so-called brown trout have? 
I have “American Food and Game Fishes’’ by 
Jordan and Evermann here on my desk and do 
not see the brown trout described. 

Miurarp L. Griipreatu. 
Comment: A fly rod light lure is to be inter- 
ag as a fly with a light cork or wooden body 
or head, or any lure made for a fly rod when 
not made or used in connection with a spinner. 
In regard to lake trout we have mentioned 
no specified lure and the only thing required 
is that they be taken with rod, reel and line. 

Any or all of the species of trout listed in the 
Contest may be entered by a single contestant. 

The reason you did not find brown trout de- 
scribed in Jordan and Evermann’s “‘American 
Food and Game Fishes” is that it is not_an 
American species. It came originally from Ger- 
many and was introduced from there into En- 
gland and from England into this country. 

As you no doubt Seon it is now found in a 
very large number of our streams, especially in 
the East. The principal reason for its being in- 
troduced to such an extent is that it will with- 
stand much higher water temperatures than will 
our native brook trout. It is really the only spe- 
cies that has been found to thrive satisfactorily in 
a great many of the Eastern streams where the 
temperature of the water has been increased to a 
considerable extent. Due to the fact that this trout 
has now become so common, it was necessary to 
include this species in our Contest. 

FisuinGc Epitor. 


PRESERVING CRAWFISH TAILS 


Fisninc Epirtor: 

I am going to take a trip to the northwestern 
art of Wisconsin during the month of Septem- 
er. Some of my friends here (Ohio) have been 

advising me to do diffefent things, of course, es- 
pecially regarding the bait. One thing in par- 
ticular I want to ask of _ is the advisability 
of taking crawfish tails that far. Is it possible 
to dry these tails in the sun, and then cover 
them with salt so as to preserve them while I 
am gone? Or would it be better to soak them in 
a salt brine? I have been advised as to both 
ways, but thought you were a better authority 
to ask on such matters. My friends claim that 
it would be foolish for me to go that far with 
only artificial baits, basing their claims on the 
fact that sometimes when the fish are not taking 
the artificial baits they do fall for worms and 
crawfish tails, 

Any advice you can give me on the above 
will & greatly appreciated. 

Ratpu C. Baker. 

Comment: There really should not be any neces- 
sity of carrying preserved crawfish tails up into 
Wisconsin. Ordinarily September is one of 
the best fishing months of the year for pike, 
black bass and wall-eyed pike, and it is rare 
that they will not take artificial lures of some 
description. 

If you find that you do not have any success 
with artificial lures, it should not be at all 
difficult to get worms and crawfish at that 
time of year. Crawfish do not normally go into 
hibernation until cold weather sets in, and 
worms certainly can be obtained during the 
month of September. 

However, if you wish to take crawfish tails 
with you, preserving them in a rather strong 
brine solution would be better than drying 
them. You will find if they are not kept wet 
they will shrink so much as to be useless. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Ques. Is the ostrich a faster runner 
than a horse? 

Ans. The ostrich has been clocked at 
a speed of sixty miles an hour, and, for a 
limited period, it can outdistance the fast- 
est horse. 


Ques. Not long ago I saw the egg of a 
domestic hen boiled, and when cracked 
and opened, the following words and fig- 
ures appeared, perfectly printed on the 
white of the egg: “War will come in 
1932.” As 1 am a disbeliever in hokum 
and bunk would appreciate information 
on how this was done? 

Ans. This sounds like an old hex trick. 
You can write on the inside of an egg by 
dissolving one ounce of alum in a half 
pint of vinegar. With a small pointed 
brush, outline whatever writing you desire 
on the shell of the egg with this solution. 
After the solution has dried thoroughly 
on the egg, boil it for fifteen minutes. All 
trace of writing on shell should disappear 
and, when egg is cracked and shell taken 
off, the writing will appear on the hard- 
boiled white. 
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1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


birds written by a Prof. Knowlton? I 
haven't the name of the book but remem- 
ber we had it at home when I was young. 


Ans. “Birds of the World” is probably 
the book you mean, written by Frank H. 
Knowlton, Ph. D., published in 1909. The 
book (in two parts) is probably out of 
print now but may be consulted at your 
city library. 

Ques How much does a full-size os- 
trich weigh? Is it the largest bird? 

Ans. Close to three hundred pounds. 
It is the largest of existing birds. 


Ques Do quail or bob-white‘ever roost 
on trees for the night? 

Ans. Bob-whites will commonly hud- 
dle together in concealment of bushes and 
other vegetation during the night, but 
may occasionally be found roosting in 
trees or on low branches of smaller 
growths, 


Ques. Which is the oldest bird—a quail 
with a white bill and bluish legs or one 





cient Norseman legend regarding it? 

Ans. The birch. According to old be- 
lief, the birch was the only tree that grew 
in Paradise, 


Ques. What is the “acid test” that is 
given to distinguish gold from other 
metals? 


Ans. The ordinary acid test consists 
in touching the metal to be tested with 
a glass stopper moistened with nitric acid. 
This leaves gold uncolored, but colors 
base alloys a bluish tint. 


Ques. How may muddy waters that are 
too wmpure to be filtered, be purified by 
lime? 


Ans. When the water supply from a 
river or stream is so muddy that it will 
not go through a filter, for each barrel 
of such water take two pounds of phos- 
phate of lime and add. Agitate the barrel 
and permit settlement therein. Sediment 
will settle to bottom in short time and 
water may then be filtered. 


Ques. How is 





Ques. How did 
the Jerusalem are 
tichoke get its 
name? Is it related 
to the common gar- 
den artichoke? 


Ans. Though al- 
lied in no way to 
the artichoke, the 
name was probably 
given by reason of 
an imagined agree- 
ment of taste with 
that of the arti- 
choke. The term 
“Jerusalem” is said 
to be a corruption 
of girasole; the Ital- 
ian name for the 
sunflower to which 


the Jerusalem ar- “ONE of my favorite stunts, and I showed this to General Sheridan, 

-was to single out an old buffalo bull on the plains about two hun- 
dred yards away and shoot six bullets at him as fast as I could work 
the lever. Then I would drop the butt of my rifle to the ground before 
the first bullet hit him. I could count those bullets hitting his old hide 
just as fast as you could clap your hands, each one knocking up puffs of 
dust. You cannot do shooting like that without practice, without un- 
ending practice. Nothing will supplant practice in shooting. And that is 
a lesson for you modern riflemen to learn.” 
Dr. W. F. Carver—Internationally renowned rifle shot. 


tichoke is closely 
related, both being 
of the same genus. 

Ques. What is 
the two mile record 
for a@ running 
horse? 


Ans. Extermina- 
tor, a gelding at 
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water disinfected 
with lime so that 
it may be used for 
drinking purposes? 


Ans. In order to 
disinfect and _ster- 
ilize 1,000 parts of 
drinking water, 
015 parts of dry 
chloride of lim are 
sufficient. The lime 
is stirred with a 
little water into a 
paste and _intro- 
duced, with - stir- 
ring, into the water 
to be disinfected. 
Add a few drops of 
officinal hydrochlo- 
ric acid thereafter. 
In half an hour, 
the clarification and 
disinfection of the 
water are accom- 
plished, whereupon 
0.3 parts of calcium 
sulphite are added 
in order to kill the 
rather unpleasant 
smell and taste of 
the chlorine. 








Belmont Park, 
N. Y., Sept. 15, 
1920, made the distance in 3 minutes, 
214% seconds. 


Ques. Give me a recipe for baking 


grouse. 


Ans. Clean and wash out inside with 
soda water, afterwards rinsing in fresh 
water. Cut off claws to about half their 
length, truss and cover breast with a 
thin slice of fat salt pork, tying pork on 
with twine. Place grouse on back in bake- 
pan with a piece of butter larger than a 
walnut on it. Set pan in quick oven, baste 
often and serve when rather underdone. 


Ques. Where can I obtain a book about 
110 


which has a bill of dark, grey color and 
yellowish legs? 


_ Ans. The former. The points you men- 
tion are almost diagnostic of age in quail. 


Ques. How is the soft drink known as 
spruce beer made? 


Ans. One recipe is: Mix one (1) 
pound of sugar; one-half (%4) ounce 
essence of spruce; one gallon of boiling 
water. Mix well, and when nearly cold 
add one-half (%) wineglass of yeast. 
Bottle on the following day. 


Ques. What is the only tree that is 
native to Greenland and what is the an- 


Ques. During an 
extended trip 
through Central America, we ran across 
birds that resembled the ruffed grouse 
in many ways, and were called partridges 
by some of the Americans there. Are 
these birds related to the ruffed grouse? 


Ans. The chances are that they weré 
tinamous, of which there are more than 
forty species south of Mexico. It is stated 
that there is little, if any relationship, 
between the tinamous and the native 
grouse of the United States and Canada. 


Ques. Do quail migrate to any extent? 
Ans. Not the native bob-white nor 


those imported and planted. Our quail 
are non-migratory. The migratory quail 
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of Europe are the ones that you probably 
have in mind. All attempts to introduce 


JONES 
these quail into the United States have WATERPROOF HUNTING 


failed. 
Seate Seunee Ry ty 4g 4 Ques. What is the bird known as the 


Rips, ae ae easily mended rain-bird? 

Cut patch required size, immerse in solvent . ° ¢ 

ten seconds, press in place. Ideal for hunting, Ans. Quite a few birds throughout the 

camping, fishing trips. In a screwtop con-| world have been given this name because 

tainer 24% x 5% inches. 75 square inches of f thei . i ; 

Genuine, Duxbak cath. coated with fexible, of their supposed connection with rains or 

absolutely waterproof cemen oz. of solvent * 

ce ck Gum isemereel tom, Mentos: the foretelling of wet weather. The yel 
low-billed cuckoo in the southern and 


Ready sale for E- "aaa t for open 
territory. H. Jepson, Elmweed, Conn. western states is called the rain-bird. In 


















: t England, the green woodpecker is so- rachis, ne weetnes. e 
GENUINE called. itations. Look preventing anater ni . vo 


for label in ge) down back 


AL W IL S O N Ques. What rattlesnake is said to swal- 


low its young in order to protect them 
from danger? 

Ans. The female ground rattlesnake 
or massasauga (S. catenatus) is the snake 





ey to which you have reference. The matter ; HAT CO. a ten 
AL WILSON COMPANY of any snake swallowing its young in 
1539 Folsom Street San _Franelseo | order to hide them is a question that will 











Bat re A generally cause an argument 
d 1S ; er Ques. What kind of a deer is known as HOOTONS 
F ishing T ackle a staggard in England? 
: _ Aws. A staggard is a red deer or stag Arenoted performers 
ForFresh&SaltWaterFishing § | ‘" #8 fourth year of life. 
Used and liked by fishermen Ques. What snake is the racer? 


from coast to coast z 
se eg Ans. The racer (black racer or blue 
racer) is a blacksnake, especially the 
EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila. common lowland type (Z. constrictor), 
Sporting Goods Since 1811 so-called by reason of its swiftness in 
DESIGNERS - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS covering ground. 
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Jah epows OL natural toned raler. f Ans. This dog is the present day blood-|| plane is the answer. HOOTON boats 
— etal hg, "ase hound. =e — ye SEVEN 
Gall 3:00. Reg. Crow Ques. What is the difference between|| World's records in 1928 and are starting 
P. S. OLT, || 50a constrictors and pythons? out even stronger this year. HOOTON 
Pekin, Ill Ans. Pythons are an Old World family || QUAUATY means championship per- 











of snakes and the boa constrictors are the 


GIB New World family. The different species 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FreLD anp Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 


dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Airedales are noted for their intelligence, 
loyalty and dependability. They have no equals as 
combination watch-dogs, companions, silent trailers, 
tree-barkers and retrievers from land and water. 
Trained dogs and choice pedigreed puppy stock for 
sale. Also Lingorues, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds. 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


WALTER H. LINGO LA RUE, OHIO 
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PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free, 
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THE SPANIELS FROM CLUMBER 


HE Clumber spaniel is named for 
Clumber House, one of the seats 
of the dukes of Newcastle, Eng- 
land. Originally this dog was a 
French spaniel, as bred by the Duc de 
Noailles who presented several of them 
to the then and “great” duke of New- 
castle. This was late in the eighteenth 
century. As may be observed from an in- 
spection of the engraving after the por- 
trait of the duke and his spaniels, the 
almost all-white spaniels at Clumber, in 
those far off, but none the less sporting 
and game-shooting days, the more or less 
Anglicized spaniels, were much lighter 
in build than they are today. Clumber 
spaniels have been in the United States and 
Canada for quite fifty years. The earliest 
imported dogs of this breed arrived in 
Canada. They were owned by army offi- 
cers and sporting statesmen. Whether or 
not the heavier Clumber spaniels were 
considered somewhat slow for this coun- 
try, the fact remains that these singularly 
handsome and powerful dogs have not 
exactly fitted in with the ideas of sports- 
men here who require a quick and ac- 
tive spaniel of whatever variety he might 
be. 
No spaniel has been kept so clean and 
pure in blood as the Clumber. This 


has been because of the not general 
ownership of these dogs which often 
have been written about as the “aris- 
tocrats” of the spaniel family. The 
Clumbers have been kept and maintained 
in the purity of their breed, in the kennels 
of the wealthy and titled sportsmen 
of Europe. Clumbers were not acquired 
by the less affluent men with their limited 
acres and restricted heads of game. For, 
as a rule, the Clumber spaniels were used 
to work the standing root crops, into 
which Hungarian partridges had been 
driven, or were feeding. Sometimes a 
team consisting of six or more braces of 
Clumbers was used for this single pur- 
pose. 

The pointers or setters that had orig- 
inally found the coveys in the stubbles, 
were taken up and the spaniels put down. 
The guns spread out in line among the 
roots, while the well-broken Clumbers 
worked out in front of the shooters, and, 
strictly, not beyond the distance where 
the guns could kill. 

With a luxurious crop of turnips or 
mangolds still holding their green tops, 
there would be excellent lying for game. 
It has been found that a large team of 
spaniels hunted in the manner indicated, 
would find, flush or move every living 
creature in the way of feather or fur that 
happened to be in the field. 


PRIZE CLUMBER SPANIELS 
Oakerland Rolfe, Carnforth Call Boy, Chelmsford Cheto and White Princess. Owner: Mrs. George B. St. 


George, 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
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As all the spaniels are supposed to drop 
to shot, the hunting and shooting over a 
large team of well-broken Clumbers is 
most methodical. Sometimes perfectly 
trained and non-slip retrievers are used 
to fetch and carry in the birds or hares 
shot to the spaniels while the latter re- 
main at the down charge. Every breed 
has its place; and at such well-ordered 
shooting events, the proper use is made 
of each kind of dog. Half a dozen guns, 
six brace of thoroughly trained Clumbers 
and two or three retrievers, with men 
depending on the dogs, and the dogs de- 
pending on the guns, have furnished sights 
that may not be forgotten. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE 
CLUMBER 


IKE the setter, the Clumber spaniel is 
entirely mute: he does not bark 
when close up to the game he is hunting. 
He is silent when a bird is flushed or 
a rabbit is pushed out. This is an excel- 
lent trait in the Clumber’s behavior—a 





TYPICAL CLUMBER SPANIEL 
Oakerland Rolfe possesses a typical head. His coat 
could be straighter. Owner: Mrs. St. George 


forbearance that is most esteemed by the 
man who shoots to spaniels. Here it may 
be remarked that most of the undesirable 
yapping has been bred out of the springer 
spaniels which are more used for covert 
shooting than the Clumbers, and where 
silence also is required. We knew of a 
man who hanged every springer that 
“spoke” to game. 

There can be no good in disturbing 
game until its time has arrived to be 
found and flushed by the dog or dogs. 
So the mute Clumber is looked upon as 
an ideal spaniel so far as quietness is 
concerned. 

There is much value placed on the shade 
of the few markings of pale-lemon. A 
deep-orange, or reddish tint is very un- 
desirable in the minds of the older breed- 
ers of Clumber spaniels. Probably this is 
for the reason that a touch of red or 
nearer-red than the aforesaid pale-lemon 
shade, might point to a one-time intro- 
duction of the blood of the Welsh, and 
red-marked English springers, as may be 
observed in the older engravings. 

The ears of the Clumber do not grow 
the curled or ringlet-like locks of hair 
that are to be found on the lugs of the 
English land, and the Irish water span- 
iels. Here again is evidence that the 
Clumber—as we know him today—is of 
no relationship to the springers which 
were common in Britain centuries before 
the arrival in the Island of the De 
Noaille or French gun-dog breed—now 
universally known as the Clumber spaniel. 

It will be inadvisable to cross the 
springer and the Clumber, except the 
breeder of springers desires to produce 
white-and-liver or white-and-black span- 
iels with light or dark-amber colored eyes. 
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with Name, $1. Collar alone 50c. Name Plate 50¢c. 
Worm Remedy. Running fit. Distemper. Mange. Con- 
ditioner. Fleaer. Canker. $1 each. Aluminum Hunt- 
ing Horns. Polished Texas Models. Loud tone. 12 in. 
$2. 14 in. $3. 17 tm. $5. All C.O.D. Guaranteed. 
Order from Ad. Agents Wanted. Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping Supply Catalogue. 


KASKASKIA, B. B. 16 Herrick, tl, 














BEAGLING 


is sport, takes you outdoors— 
got like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 


tells you how to train, show, breed, pack 
beagles) The shows and field trials. 


* Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
ab i | HOUNDS & HUNTING, 1S. Park St, Decatur, Im 
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RABBIT HOUNDS 


Good routers, steady drivers and all day 
workers, If you really want a reliable Rabbit 
Hound and are willing to pay what such a 
hound is worth then write us your wants. 
Sold on trial. 


COMRADE FARMS 
Galion, Ohio 
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Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR GS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 
, RABBITHOUNDS 


I Offer For Sale, A Nice 
Lot of Broken and Partly 
Trained Hounds. Nice Look- 
ing, Healthy and Strong. 
i Finders and Trailers. 
Not afraid of hard gun fire. 
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borhood and You will find 
| the Good Ones come from 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 
Clarion County, Pa. 








Arkansas Coonhounds 


hunted and trained in the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. Extra 
high-class Coonhounds $75.00. No Coonhounds $50.00. Extra 


well-trained Rabbit Hounds $20.00 each, per pair $35.00. Early 
orders get choice Hounds. All Hounds shipped on 10-day trial. 


T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 
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| EARED BLACK AND TAN 
REGISTERED AMERICAN 

HOUNDS 

Unrivaled cold trailers, lone trailers, 
pack leaders, endurance, per- 
sistency, bugle voice, hunting sense, 
true hound character. Peers of all 
hounddom.The choice of experienced 
oundmen on any game. Trained 
; is, brood bitches, youngsters. 
Puppies a specialty. Descriptive illustrated booklet and sales list 10c. 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, Ohio, R. 1. 


COON HUNTERS 


We are offering the finest lot of Coon- 
hounds and Combination Hunters we ever 
owned, on free trial before you buy. Also 
emg 4 and squirrel dogs. Illustrated cata- 
og 10c. 


SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND KENNELS 
SELMER, TENN. 
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Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 
from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 
pies. Pedigree and description on request. 


EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
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yertainly beconv incing. O 


wa. COOPER & NE 
-4g94 Clifton Avenue 


OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly Is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
2 Send for Puppy List. be 
perros have the Greatest strain o 
oot om ala Beagles of all times. 






‘Two Cons 
MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 





FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 


ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 
Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon 
and Opossum. Also Beagles, 
30 Days’ trial. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 
















VIEW 
Ramsey, Illinois 


COONHOUNDS AND 
RABBIT HOUNDS 


for sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
hunting dogs than is usually found. We solicit cor- 
respondence about our Top-Notch hounds that have 
been carefully trained and classified on wild game 
by expert handlers. Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each 
All dogs shipped on trial with safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Lingorue Kennels, La Rue, Ohio. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 8. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 


for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 

dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 

= Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
sage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss. 
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This Book! 


Every man who genuinely cares 
about the future of hunting in 
America, and every man who 
loves hunting dogs, will find this 
book the most worth-while and 
enjoyable reading he could hope 
to find. Its character and purpose 
entitle it to a place in the library 
of every true sportsman. 


It is a beautifully written story, 
by Horace Lytle, of the making 
of a National Champion—a story 
that will give you the same pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that “Dumb- 
bell of Brookfield” gave you. For 
this reason alone you’ll reread it 
many times in the years to come. 


But it is more than a remarkable 
dog story. It is a challenging, 
stimulating revelation of the ac- 
tual condition of upland bird 
shooting in the United States, and 
of what may truly be the only 
possible solution of the problem 
of conservation and restoration. 
We urge you to take advantage 
of this. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


1 yr. sub. to Field & Stream $2. ~ 
Lytle’s Book $2.50 


Total Value a 


Both for only $4.00 











The book alone is $2.50 postpaid 


CLOTH BOUND 
281 pages Illustrated 


FIELD & STREAM 


New York 
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A SETTER’S TWO ENDS 


HE head of a dog may be taken as 
the index to the breed or variety of 
breed, to which the dog belongs. In the 
form of the dog’s headpiece and its fur- 
nishings the expert is as often as not able 
to form a correct idea as to the ancestry 
of the dog that comes under his observa- 
tion. Such reasoning as this has been re- 
sponsible for the good and bad points 
recognized in a breed—points that have 
been tabulated by experienced breeders. 
Such teachings, it is to be hoped, have 
been for the lasting guidance of other 
men and women. But, it must be declared 
that sometimes an enthusiasm for one or 
another point, grows into a fancy, and 
from a fancy to a fad, and, mayhap, a 
cult! 
Let us take the head of an ordinary 
setter or pointer dog: Frequently we 





Llewellin Setters have become particu- 
larly “gay” in the tail and its bearing. In 
Europe, the three-quartered or sting-like 
tail is admired. Its carriage must be 
straight outwards, or, preferably, a little 
below the level of the top of the hind- 
quarters. Overseas the pointers and set- 
ters are little used for woodland shooting, 
Spaniels are considered more suitable for 
that work. 


FOUL STOMACH IN DOGS 


OGS are very liable to a foul stom- 
ach. This is more particularly the 

case with such as are chained up or con- 
fined. If you tie a dog to a kennel for a 
few days, the moment you loose him, he 
will run in search of grass to eat, the 
broad leaves of which he prefers. The 
grass will frequently cause him to vomit. 
Whenever the animal is troubled with 


ee 


EXAMINING AN IRISH SETTER 
Mr. Hopton pulling down the lips to lend more “‘finish’’ to the foreface of the dog, the tail of which is 
abnormally long. C. Frederic Neilson, Pres. Rumson K. C. (right) 


will see a man studying the head, look- 
ing at and pulling down the lips of the 
bird dog, as if the creature were a 
hound! There can be little or no reason 
for a heavy, large and pendulous-lipped 
dog that is supposed to take from the 
atmosphere the scent or effluvium escap- 
ing from the body of a bird. The pointer 
or setter is not required to hunt with his 
nose on the ground, as do hounds and 
beagles. So the hound-lip might make a 
bird dog into one of the sort that hunts 
in the wrong way. 

Small ears may indicate inferior organs 
of smell. Indeed, it is pretty well incon- 
testable that the best dogs for trailing 
have long leather. A bird dog is called 
upon for an entirely different class of 
work than is the hound and spaniel; and 
the tight-lipped pointing dog—considered 
from a practical outlook or angle—might 
be a better bird dog, than the heavy- 
lipped dog. Alas! some game-chasing 
pointers that threw their tongues like a 
hound have been seen. Moreover, their 
voices and heavy lips demonstrated the 
hounds’ blood that was in them. 

As to the length of the tail of a pointer 
or setter, there is much difference of 
opinion. In America, a long tail carried 
highly and almost at the perpendicular, 
is sometimes liked, for the sound reason 
that a dog, on point in thick cover, may 
be the better seen because of the high 
elevation of his stern or “flag.” 

It has been observed there is a dis- 
tinctly long-tailed race of setters in the 
country, and the varieties of English and 


sickness or a foul stomach, he will, uni- 
formly, have recourse to eating grass, 
though vomiting does not always follow. 

A dog never perspires, but whenever he 
is unwell, his eyes very strongly exhibit 
the change. They are a certain index of the 
state of his health. The eyes assume a 
languid, a dull, or a fiery appearance, 
according to the nature of the disorder 
with which he is afflicted. The powers of 
digestion in a dog do not appear to be 
promoted by exercise. 

If you take a dog into the field to hunt 
with a full stomach, he will throw up 
the contents of it within a few minutes, 
or at least in a short period. If you suffer 
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GOOD STAMP OF COCKER SPANIEL 
Of the working type. Hansen’s Pal. Owner: 
Florence L. Hansen, East Rutherford, N. J. 








Mrs. 
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him to sleep after a hearty meal, the 
digestion is rapid and healthy. Give a 
dog a good supper on the evening prior 
to hunting, and the next morning he will 
require little or nothing. Offer your dog 
a crust of bread or cracker in the morn- 
ing when going out, which, however, he 
will not always stop to eat, so great is 
his anxiety for the expected diversion. 
Little food, and that of a light nature, 
will be found to answer best upon violent 
exercise; hence a man walks or labors 
much better after a breakfast, composed 
principally of tea or coffee, than after a 
heavy dinner. 


MORE VERMIN KILLERS 





For Sale—Springer Spaniels 


1, Trent Valley Jacklight—a_black-and- 
white son of Mossend Dick ex T. V. Fire- 
light. Has just won two firsts at Toronto 
Kennel Club Show. An excellent Bench 
dog but untried and untrained in field. 
A fine sire. Whelped 9/3/27. $150. 

2. Three female puppies whelped March 
1929, by Nawor Firebrand (imp) ex Rapid 
of Ranscombe (imp)—Two black-and-white- 
and-tan, one liver-white-and-tan. All will 
now retrieve. 

The above are all in perfect coat and 
condition and are being sold at a great 
sacrifice as I must temporarily dispose of 
my kennels. Prices are especially low and 
it is a chance of procuring some of the 
best Springers at the lowest possible price. 
All have won on the bench. Prices in- 
clude registration transfer in A.K.C. 


E. J. MADILL 
Ogdensburg 





THE NEW 


O breed of terrier bears a greater 
reputation for gameness than the 
Sealyham which of late years has become 
quite a fashionable pet of the gentler sex. 
Possibly, his short-legs give to this terrier 
that quaint appearance that might be de- 
scribed by the word “cute.” But Sealy- 
ham terrier breeders will have to take a 
pull at their breeding operations, and try 
to get away from the extremely short 
and stumpy legged type of Sealyhams, if 
they are to maintain the real and required 
type of this particular terrier—a terrier 
active enough to travel with all hounds 
hunted on foot, and moderately fast fox- 
hounds hunted from the saddle. 
Primarily, the Sealyham was a terrier 
bred for hunting with the Sealyham otter 
hounds, and for such work a fairly small 
terrier was required, and a forcible one 
as well. The old and then longer-legged 
Sealyhams also ran with packs of fox- 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a posi- 
tion that does not touch the body and requires only a few 
seconds to attach or remove it. 


It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout of 
high quality automobile body materials, constructed so 
the dogs cannot damage it, and is beautifully finished 
in genuine Du Pont Duco. 

It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired. All working parts of the door 
being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof. 

Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 
tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 

THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City Missouri 
AE A A RA TM TENTIAL RN 


New York 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 
LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


A few select and first class English Springer 
Spaniels of fleld trial and bench show caliber. 
Also a brace of field trial Cockers, and a brace 
of pure Llewellin Setters. The Llewellins have 
been heavily shot over. They are fast, staunch 
game-finders. Each Spaniel and Setter is 
worthy of the attention of the most particular 
sportsman. State requirements. 
WILLIAM HUMPHREY 


Stiperstones, Minsterley, Shropshire, England 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Six young dogs ready to be shot over. 
Also experienced workers. Land or wa- 
ter retrieving puppies for sale. 

nal Dogs at Stud 

Minot Spaniel Kennels, Minot, N. D. 


DUAL PURPOSE 
SPRINGER SPANIELS! 


We are booking orders for Springer Spaniel 
puppies from bench-winning and field trial 
stock for July and August delivery. 
Also, we offer a few 

brood matrons already bred 
AT STUD: HORSFORD HEROIC and CLAR- 
ION RYON, both Field Trial Winners. Usual 
terms, with return charges prepaid on all 
visiting matrons. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented or money refunded. 








SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS 


Sired oy the Field trial and Bench winner 
Clarion Ryon and out of a good working 
daughter of Ch. Horsford Harvester. Large, 
healthy farm raised pups, born April 5th, ready 
to start hunting this fall. 


R. M. MORROW, Advanced Reg. Dept. 
N. J. Agri. Exp. Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 








SPECIALSPRINGERSPANIELOFFER 


We have an exceptionally fine lot of Springer puppies 
from 3 to 6 months old, Best of blood lines, Priced 
according to age. $15, $20 and $25.00. Also brood 


Eight Springer Puppies 


These youngsters will be ready for Fall shoot- 
ing and show. Clarion-Avandale bloodlines. 








SEALYHAM TERRIER DOG 
Champion Burholme Bojum. Owner: Shelterfield 
Kennels, Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. Handler: Frank 
Chillingworth 


hounds, and were generally up or near 
at hand when hounds put their fox to 
ground. 

It is feared that many of the present- 
day, very short-legged and clumsy Sealy- 
ham terriers would be unfitted for running 
with hounds over a country even less 
difficult to travel than that around Sealy- 
ham where eight centuries ago, the 
Normans hunted in the rocks and forests 
of Treffgarne. 

The “seal” or track of the otter is a 
hunting term handed down from the 
Norman-French or Flemish code relating 
to venery; and it may not be without in- 
terest to mention that Sir Owen Tucker 
and his ancestors—the founders or 
builders of Sealyham, were Flemings or 
of Flemish descent. Sir Owen was killed 
at the Battle of Agincourt in the year 
1415. As may be seen in the tapestries 
woven at that period, there were white- 
colored, long-bodied and short-legged ter- 


bitches by such sires as Champion Springbok of Ware, 
Champion Laverstoke Powder Horn, and Rag Boy of 
Avandale. of these bitches have been hunted 
over. Priced to sell immediately. All stock registered 


or eligible. BaTAVIA KENNELS 
,o R. Harrison, Prop. Batavia, N. Y. 


Ready to ship. Reasonable. Call and see them 

or write for photos and full information. 
STEPHEN F. KENT 

39 Fairview Ave. Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Whelped April 30, 1929. True Horsford blood 
lines. Beautiful, hearty, farm raised. Sire and 
dam are my own shooting dogs and are wonder- 
ful workers and retrievers. If really interested 
in securing a QUALITY SPRINGER SPAN- 
IEL write to 


DR. J. H. KING, Ashland, Ohio 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A beautiful litter of exclusive high-class registered 
puppies, sired by a handsome working son of Dual 
Champion Flint of Avendale and out of a daughter of 
Champion Springbok of Ware. They are supreme for 
type, quality and markings. I ship subject to your 
inspection and approval and if the pup does not live 
to be one year old I will replace it free of cost, 
Price $25.00. Several choice bitches in whelp cheap. 


LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn, 
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all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 


ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 
Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 
rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 
tions two inch angle —_ jaluminum finish— 





punched for and bi g- Sold direct 
at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 
x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
—a post card will bring them. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FREE for 3 Subscriptions 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
“TARGET” REEL 


End plates of black Permo, a 
moulded composition of Meisselbach 
manufacture, give it a rare combina- 
tion of strength, lightness and beauty. 

Nickel steel pivots run in phosphor 
bronze bearings. 

A hardened steel pin carries the 
level wind guide across a_ bronze 
shaft. A wearing combination that 
cannot be equaled. 

Left end bearing is adjustable enabling the angler to keep the spool free from 
end play at all times. 

Quadruple multiplying. Capacity—80 yards. Weight—6 ounces. 
Get us 3 new annual subscriptions and send them to us, and the reel 
is yours free. 


FREE for 4 Subscriptions 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
“BULL’S EYE” REEL 


The end plates are made of 
“Permo,” a tough tenacious materi- 
al; light, strong, highly polished 
and unaffected by water or oil. 
The level winding arrangement 
has been proven to successfully 
stand the wear and tear of years 
of actual use and is protected from 
sand and water by a hood-shaped 
guard. 
The nickel steel, rust resisting 
pivots run in phosphor bronze bearings which are both adjustable and re -movable. 
Frame—heavily nickel plated brass. 
grass arbor and nickel silver spool flanges. 
Quadruple multiplying. 
Line capacity—100 yards. 
Weight—7'™% ounces. 
Get us 4 new annual subscriptions and send them to us, and the reel 
is yours free. 


FREE for 21 Subscriptions 


Remington Automatic rifle. For .22 caliber short or 
long rifle as desired. 


Get us 21 new subscriptions and the rifle is yours FREE. 


Any reel, rod, line, bait or other article of fishing equipment—any rifle, 
shotgun or other article of hunting equipment—any clothing, tent, boat, 
camera—any article of any kind made by any company advertising in 
Field & Stream—can be obtained free in return for subscriptions. You 
can get many valuable things in this manner, easily, by giving a part 
of your spare time to do it. Many readers have earned $50. rifles in less 
than 10 hours. You know a lot of sportsmen. Get them to give you their 
subscriptions and earn a fine reward. It’s surprisingly easy to get enough 
subscriptions for a valuable article in a short time. You can earn one of 
these reels, for instance, in an hour. Why not do it? 


Don’t say you CAN’T do it, when hundreds of men 
and boys are doing it. Send this coupon now. 


Fietp & STREAM, 587 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Send me complete information about how to earn merchandize free. 














riers used for otter-hunting in Flanders, in 
that far-removed period. So, as it appears 
to the writer, these white otter terriers 
might have been a long time at Sealyham 
previous to the coming of the Edwardes 
who married a Tucker who brought to 
her husband the estates of his bride and 
the hyphenated name of Tucker-Edwardes 
of Sealyham, one of whom it is said origi- 
nated the breed of Sealyham terriers, 

Undoubtedly the Sealyham terriers are 
among the gamest of the game; but it 
will be up to the modern breeders of these 
hunting terriers to breed them higher 
on the leg. The weights, as in all breeds 
of terriers, should be kept down, because 
of the comparatively small diameters of 
the underground retreats or _ refuges 
used by otters, foxes, badgers, wood- 
chucks and other reputable terrier-game, 


ON RETRIEVING GUNDOGS 


HERE are more retrieving pointers 

and settlers in these United States and 
Canada, than may be found in the rest of 
the world. The reason for this is, there 
are more individual or  one-bird-dog 
sportsmen in North America than any- 
where else. So the single dog has to be 
a dog of all trades—a handy dog that 
shall be called upon to do, and do well, 
the same classes of work given to the 
three different breeds of other kinds of 
dogs. These are the dogs which stand 
on game, the dogs which spring game, and 
the dogs which retrieve game. 

As everyone knows, the first dogs are 
the pointers, setters or griffons; the sec- 
ond, spaniels, and the third, retrievers of 
the larger retrieving breeds used exclu- 
sively for fetching shot game from land 
and water. 

But, as before remarked, the American 
pointer or setter is mostly called upon to 
complete the whole business of the day’s 
shooting. If a retrieving bird dog becomes 
unsteady on point, because of his eager- 
ness to go out and fetch the shot game, 
it is the owner’s affair. If birds were shot 


A RETRIEVING POINTER 
Indiana Bobby Moore, a grandson of Champion 
Broomhill Dan. Owner: R. Y. Moore, Mechanics 
ville, N. Y. 


and killed at pointer and setter field tria!s 
—as they are at spaniel and retriever 
trials—there might be less-steady bird 
dogs. But the methods of retrieving have 
their phases—some very good, and others 
provokingly and disastrously bad. 

The cleanness and promptitude of re- 
trieving are the good points that delight 
the onlookers—the “gallery” as well as 
breakers, handlers, owners and judges. 
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Nothing more excites the admiration and 
instant applause of the company at a span- 
jel or retriever field trial, than the smart 
actions of the retrieving dog. There is the 
greatest satisfaction expressed when the 
dog goes out at a gallop to instantly lift 
the bird at its back (where it may be the 
better balanced in the mouth), to again 
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FRANKLIN B. LORD RETURNS 


RANKLIN B. LORD of Manhattan 
and Oyster Bay, N. Y., whose kennel 
of bench show fox terriers and Welsh 
terriers, is one of the leading establish- 
ments in the country, has returned from 
the other side. He brought with him a 





PRIZE ENGLISH SETTERS AT RUMSON, N. J., SHOW 


Mr. & Mrs, H. Weston’s Red Pal (left and winner). Red Rose Tim (second) and Barnard’s Stylish 
Mack (third) 


return at the gallop or canter and. deliver 
his burden right up to the handler who 
on such an occasion will have little cause 
to stoop or bend down to receive the well- 
— object from his good retrieving 


“The fumbling, mauling, sluggish, hard- 
mouthed dog, of any breed, is an abomina- 
tion. Such as he, will be unlikely to sire 
fast and tender-mouthed retrievers. 

The larger retrieving dogs are some- 
times severe on their game while retriev- 
ing from rough water. It is likely that 
their fear of losing their hold, forces the 
dogs to take more than ordinarily secure 
grips on the game—which, perhaps, may 
not be considered unpardonable sins. 


MR. GALWEY-FOLEY’S HEALTH 


T is regrettable to learn of the continued 

ill-health of the well-known Fort Qu’ 
Appelle, Saskatchewan sportsman, Mr. 
Galwey-Foley who has done much for 
Irish water spaniels and Labrador re- 
trievers. He saw much active service dur- 
ing the World War and was badly gassed. 
On June 28th last he wrote: 

“I can scarcely hope to be able to carry 
on my training establishment another sea- 
son owing to my physical condition. Need- 
less to say this is a rather hard pill to 
swallow as I am never so much at home 
as when in the midst of training a lot of 
youngsters. I have just returned from the 
hospital and my doctor informs me that 
one of my kidneys has entirely collapsed 
and there are symptoms of spinal trouble 
which, added to the fact that I have had 
to fight lung trouble ever since the war, 
now leaves me a bit of a crock.” 

The Galwey-Foleys, a South of Ire- 
land family, have been long noted for the 
excellence of their dogs of several kinds; 
indeed, it is believed ‘that our correspon- 
dent’s grandfather bred the greatest of 
the great greyhounds—Master McGrath, 
—which ran so magnificently in the 
nomination of the late Lord Lurgan. 


few prize terriers including the wire hair 
fox terrier, Champion Kilcock Spitfire. 
Mr. Lord said that the best wire-haired 
dog he saw was Talavera Paul—‘quite 
the best in all England, so far as I could 
judge.” Mr. Lord also enjoyed the trout 
fishing in the British Isles. He is a lease- 
holder of a stretch of first-class water on 
the River Kennet. 


HUNTING THE BEAR 


ORMERLY, in Europe, the bear was 

hunted with hounds, boarhounds, and 
greyhounds. The following particulars 
abridged from The Sportsman’s Cyclo- 
pedia (1831) should be of interest: 

“When bears are hunted, they are so 
heavy that they make no speed, and so 
are always in sight of the dogs. They 
stand not at bay as a boar, but fly wallow- 
ing. But if the hounds stick in, they will 
fight in their own defence ; sometimes they 
stand up straight on their hinder feet; 
and men take that as a sign of cowardice. 
They fight strongest and stoutest on all 
four. 

“Bears have excellent scent, and smell 
farther off than any other beast except 
the boar; for in a whole forest they will 
smell out a tree laden with mast (fruit 
of the oak, beech, and other trees). They 
go sometimes at a gallop, at other times 
at an amble, but they go most at ease 
when they wallow. 

“The best finding of a bear is with a 
lame hound; and yet he who is without one 
may trail after a bear as we do after a 
buck or roe, and you may lodge and hunt 
them as you do a buck. For the more 
speedy execution, mingle mastiffs (boar- 
hounds) with your hounds; for they will 
pinch the bear, and so provoke her anger, 
until at last they bring her to the bay. 
Or else they will drive her out of the 
plain into covert, not letting her be at 
rest till she fight in her own defence.” 
Airedales have been used for bear hunting 
in America, but hounds are preferred. 











CHAMPION SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“The Ideal of the Breed’’ 


J J 
60 Beautiful Springer Puppies! 
ready for immediate delivery. Bred from the most sensational winning 
blood that has ever been seen. Sired by Dual Champions, Interna- 
tional Champions, “and so blood brothers to dozens of champions! 





Vigorous virile youngsters, raised on farms and as healthy as young 
moose! Warranted to make workers and cotslayers, Liv er and white, 
and black and white, dogs and bitches at $50 5.00 and $75.00 


delivered. Order a brace now. Found your penal upon our winning 
blood. 


GUARANTEED SHOW PUPPIES! 
A few extremely high-class Show-Type puppies, both sexes. Some of 
the best ever reared at this famous Springer Nursery. Priced at 
$100.00 to $150.00 Qaivaeh My Life Guarantee Plan is at your 
service. No need to fear distemper, motor accidents, ete. Ask me 


about it. 
TRAINED SPRINGER BITCHES 

Only a few left, so better make your reservations now. Sa shooting 
is at hand and if you are going duck shooting, or after pheasant, 
grouse, partridge, prairie-chicken, quail, woodcock or rabbits you 
need one of my well-trained Springers. Prices $350.00 to $450.00 
delivered. On Trial to reponse le buyers. — Stud Service next 
Winter to any one of my Sires. Write me today. 


LOOK! LOOK! 
Bred bitches at $100.00 upwards. Ten Healthy Brood Bitches, regis- 
Saved, a it $35.00 each unbred. No Duty on our Dogs. Each one regis- 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg:) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
World’s Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


FOR SALE: A fine litter of pups, by a beautiful son 
of Ch. Southwick Don, (he by Dual Flint of Avendale) 
and Ragapple Lou (a grand-daughter of i a of 
Ware). A wonderful auueee and retrieve 
At Stud: Hardins Wig-Wag, by Ch. Southwick Don 
& Ch. Horsford Shelah. 

W. J. HARDIN 


20 Halsted Street Newton, N. J. 





Rounds Better Cocker Kennels 
Choice, pedigreed, healthy—Cocker & Springer 
Spaniels and Chow Chow pups—Farm raised. 
Moderately priced. Several choice Cocker 
Hunters. At Stud, Red, Black and Parti-colored 
Cockers. Blue Roan & Tan Springer. Elegant 
Red Chow Chow. 
ROUNDS BETTER COCKER KENNELS 

Sinclairville, N. Y. Will R. Smith, Manager 











America’s 
greatest 
show 
winner 
Black & white 
Fee ...... $100. 


International 
hampion 
Adonis of 
Avandale 

ADONIS — is an- 

(A great Sire ion Great Sires) gther exes great wage 

greatest winning strain, having won an Stunna go 

ship and his never been defen’ for_best of winners Pastutins 

Chicago show 1928) , Judges claim him bestspringerthey have 
He is now consisten tly siring winning puppies, and his ability t to 


vy. 
ing * great show winner hes nis bate emiene disposition, 
& most tender rcluanoer and has inherited all ‘the hunting instinct 
of his illusteioun oe, ofall abies 
ringers ages for 
G. H. Thorsby St. Charles, Mich. 








SPANIELS 
SPRINGER and COCKER 


Puppies two months old. Liver and white 
Springers—RED Cockers. Also grown stock. 
Best of breeding. Farm raised, guaranteed well 
and sound. All papers. 

Lone Oak Kennels, Route 8, Lockport, N. Y. 

















_ PERFECTION DOG mele) B) 


ee 
teed ae Try one of our 


fos. €0c, or tome. $1.00 


wot hors in the 


ton hE 
PERFECT T iON FOODS COMPANY 


GATTLE 
















KEEP THEM 
HEALTHY 











Your Gun Dog Editor, Horace Lytle, feeds 
KEN-L-RATION regularly to his famous Irish 
Setter, fleld trial winner, Smada Byrd. Here she 
is with a fine litter of puppies which will soon 
be eating KEN-L-RATION also. 

KEN-L-RATION is the original and 
@enuine balanced food for dogs, prepared 


from pure meat, cereals and 
cod liver oil. Cooked and 
canned, ready to feed. Sold 
everywhere. Write us for 
FREE sample can. 
CHAPPEL BROS. Inc. 
113 Pcoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 
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THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





SPRINGER FANCIERS ATTENTION 
FLUSH OF FORDYCE FOR SALE 


As we have given up the breeding of Springer Spaniels we realize 
the great shame it would be not to have her carry on her qualities, 
for this beautiful bitch can do great things for the breed. For these 
reasons only do we offer this well known Springer to fanciers that can 
appreciate her merits, Sire the late imported trial winner Banchory 
Mate. Dam, imported Champion Wish of Fordyce. Flush is perhaps 
one of the greatest Amer-bred Springers ever brought out. She has 
had two years field experience and at five years of age is still in ex- 
cellent show condition, having done a great deal of winning this past 
spring. She has never placed lower than a res-winners or blue and has 
won best of breed many times, in the thickest competition. Now has 
fourteen points towards her championship. Has raised one litter, 
Wonderful mother and it is as a brood bitch that we are anxious for 
some breeder to own her and reap the benefits She will more than 
pay for herself the first litter. Flush will help to put more Spaniel 
type and bird sense in the Springer than any bitch we know of in the 
country today. She is over distemper and as a show and house dog, 
companion, child's pet and brood matron second to none. Breeders 
by all means should take advantage in securing Flush. Price $350.00 


FORDYCE KENNELS breeder and owner 
Allentown, 


Box 326, Pa. 








German Short-Haired Pointers 
or Everyuse Dogs 


The only all around gun dog that retrieves, land or 
water, points, trails and trees. Companionable and 
intelligent. America’s largest kennels. Bench and field 
trial winners. Four imported stud dogs. Seventeen 
brood matrons, Pups $50.00 and up. 


Dr. Charles 





Thornton, 











PURE-BRED CHESAPEAKES 


Broken’ dogs, youngsters and pups. I 
generally have a few good ones of 
each kind guaranteed to suit in every 
way. 

DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
ARNOLDS PARK, IOWA 








OAK GROVE KENNELS 


INA, ILLINOIS 


Offers for sale thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15.00 each. All dogs shipped 
on trial. Catalogue ten cents. 











IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual type puppies and young 
dogs, bred from best field trial, show and 
hunting stock; all papers. : 
Also a few high-class shooting dogs. 
W. J. THAYER 


R. F. D. 27 South Byron, New York 











Keep your dog healthy 
THIS EASY WAY 


A-1 DOG FOODS 

Send ten eum tn canes Ge cow Ge boo 
and trial feedings of these famous health foods 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
932 State Sc. Battle Creek, Michigan 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


BEAGLES AND BASSET HOUNDS 


HEN we again reach the months 

which include an “r’”’ in their spell- 
ing, some of us may think of oysters and 
know that the “open season” is on again. 
But among the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM perhaps more of us will realize 
that frost will soon be on the pumpkin 
again—that the rapid flight of time will 
quickly find us in the midst of another 
hunting season. It behooves us, then, to 
start thinking in preparation thereof— 
planning and preparing for those crisp fall 
days that to many are the dearest of all 
the year. The poet may prefer a moonlit 
night in June—but not so with your true 
gun dog man. 

And when we speak of “gun dogs,” it 
makes us think of the merry little beagles 
(and bassets, too); for where can many 
of us find a fascination more sublime than 
the music they can make? I have just had 
the pleasure of reading a great little book 
on the training of these breeds, entitled 
“Training The Rabbit Hound.” Carl E. 
Smith, the author, shows the right “touch” 
to make it really worth while. Not just 
to boost the book—but to give my readers 
some “meaty” matter—I’m going to let 
Smith present to you some of his rabbit 
hound conceptions, in a general way, in 
his own words as follows: 

“The grand old sport of rabbit hunting 
can be indulged in by more people, in 
more states, and in greater variety of 
climates and kinds of territory, than al- 
most any other branch of the sports of the 
field. It is the sport of rich and poor alike, 
for though there is no limit to the expen- 
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sive outfit and pack of dogs one may put 
into the field, yet the poor man with his 
cheap gun and one good dog may enjoy it 
to the fullest extent and his bag may put 
to shame that of his rich competitor, and 
often does. Rabbit hunting fulfills the re- 
quirements of a perfect sport in another 
way, in that it does not require long prac- 


tice to become proficient enough to enjoy 
it and have reasonably good luck. And 


yet one never learns it all. There seems 
to be no limit to the skill that man and 
dog may acquire in the finer points of 
chasing and bagging the elusive cottontail. 

“Naturally, there are many fine rabbit 
dogs, most of which belong to some 
variety of the hound family,—it being 
generally conceded that for a real trailer 
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BASSET HOUNDS AS RABBIT DOGS 
These are capital working hounds. Owner: W. A. Randall 


you want a real hound,—(though there 
may be and probably are exceptions, and 
some other good trailing breeds). And 
yet from general observation over a great 
many hunts and informal field meets, 
where the comparative work of a good 
many individuals and small packs could 
be noticed, the writer has wondered 
whether the general quality of the work 
of the average rabbit hound could not be 
improved by the observation of a few 
ordinary and common sense principles ap- 
plied during the ‘formative period’ when 
the mind and habits of the hound are be- 
ing developed. 

“There has seemed to be a _ popular 
belief that a hound of any kind needs little 
or no training, but sportsmen are 
waking up to the fact that, if the full 
possibilities of the hound are to be 
brought out, it requires some of the same 
careful training that other breeds have 
always received. This does not mean, 
of course, that the hound cap be put under 
the restraint or such an elaborate set of 
rules and commands as are applied to 
some other breeds, for his very nature 
and temperament would not lend them- 
selves to such, and his kind of hunting is 
such that he must always have great 
measure of freedom and initiative on his 
part. But we must discard the old idea 
that the hound only needs to be ‘just 
growed’, like Topsy, nor can we ex- 
pect the best results in this generation 
nor improvement in hunting brains and 
instinct in the next generations, nor con- 
tinued improvement through the years, by 





such careless and haphazard procedure. 

“The hound has made good through 
countless years with less definite actual 
work and planning toward his intellectual 
betterment and future than almost any 
other breed,—not that he has been en- 
tirely neglected, for wonderful work has 
been done in this country and abroad, 
especially in breeding and _ selection, 
standardization, etc., but it is generally 
conceded that the great mass of hunters 
bring their hounds up pretty much by the 
hit or miss plan, expecting instinct to 
make them hunters with a minimum of 
actual training. This little volume will 
only try to give a few helpful suggestions, 
—not with the idea of being a complete 
compendium on the subject,—not an in- 
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fallible authority,—but with the hope that 
a few ideas gained from experience may 
be passed on in the spirit of helpfulness 
to Brother Sportsmen, especially those 
who have not had the experience and wish 
to learn. 

“Someone has said that in order to 
train a dog, you must know more than the 
dog, which applies pretty well. Certain 
it is that some dogs are expected to show 





TYPICAL RABBITING BASSETS 


Hermite Prince and Smith’s Trumpetaire. Owner: 
Carl E. Smith, Author of “‘Training the Rabbit 
Hound” 


more sense and judgment than their 
masters evidently have,—or at least use. 
Among the most common and usual viola- 
tors of common sense in dog management we 
might list a few of the most flagrant cases. 
“First, there is the fellow who keeps 
his dog tied or penned up until the first 
day of. the season, and then expects him 
to hunt with as good sense and as keen 
scenting powers as the well-exercised and 
practiced dog,—and aiso expects him to 
be able to hunt all day without tiring. 
“Next we might list the chap who buys 
a high priced, well-bred pup and expects 
instinct to function perfectly and im- 
mediately to make it a hunter the minute 
it is taken into the field,-—and then berates 
both pup and breeder if the pup does not 
start hunting at once. You don’t expect 
your son to be a good hunter the first time 
he carries a gun, just because his father 
knows the sport well. Even the best blood 
must be trained, and often at some length. 


HE next ‘boob’ on the list is the 
buyer of a trained dog shipped to 
him, who takes it right out of the shipping 
crate,—perhaps frightened from the trip 
and choked with smoke and dust,—and 
expects it immediately to start hunting its 
usual way, though it is in strange hands, 
in a strange land, hunting over strange 
kind of ground perhaps, among strange 
peopie, perhaps in different climate and 
altitude, and maybe with even the plants 
and animal scents different than he is used 
to. Put ycurself in the dog’s place and 
get his viewpoint and you'll have more 
charity and understanding for him. 
“But I believe the biggest nut of all is 
the selfish and lazy cad who lets his dog 
exist all year with little care and less 
companionship, except yelling or swear- 
ing at him occasionally when the dog tries 
sO anxiously to show how much he wants 
to go with his master and get some much 
needed training and exercise,—and then 
this creature, who evidently cares nothing 
tor his dog except what he can get out 
of him, expects to get the best the dog 
can give, and more, when the first day of 


the rabbit hunting season comes along. 

“Dogs understand a surprising amount 
of what is said to them and within their 
hearing, and are more susceptible to kind- 
ness and companionship than the man 
who has never tried making a pa! of his 
dog could believe. And the man who is 
kind and pleasant, and talks to his dog a 
great deal during the year, will not only 
find the dog keeps in better condition be- 
cause of a more contented and less wor- 
ried state of mind, but in addition, he will 
be able to call for and get the last ounce 
of loyal service the dog can give when he 
takes him into the field. 

“Almost anyone can take a well-bred 
hound and, with some actual hunting ex- 
perience, get him to be something of a 
hunter,—thanks to good breeding and the 
natural instinct to hunt. But a really well- 
trained hound which has been worked out 
by a real dog man, will accomplish results 
in loyalty and service that the man who 
neglects or abuses his dog will never 
know. The highest service and sacrifice 
follow loving care. 

“Not every dog can be made a finished 
product, of course, for there is individuali- 
ty in the dog world as among men; and 
there occurs among dogs a certain small 
percent of dumb-bells who can’t seem to 
get very far, just as the like occurs among 
men,—and sometimes in breeding where 
you least expect it. We don’t pretend to 
have the best method,—or indeed what 
may be called a hard and fast method,— 
for we have found that puppies are some- 
what like children in schooi in one re- 
spect, in that there are no two exactly 
alike, so that what will do nicely for one may 
need to be slightly modified fo: the other. 

“People form different opinicns in the 
light of their different experiences, so 
there will probably always be contended 
points in dog lore and training where each 
man must select what seems best to him 
and what he finds or has found already 
works best for him. 

“One point we can all agree upon, I 
think, as we have watched the work of 
many so-called rabbit hounds that just 
‘grew up’, and that is, that we must get 
away from the once popular beliet that 
a hound of any kind needs little or no 


ENTHUSIASTIC BEAGLE OWNER 


John Lynch, Crugers, N. Y. whose hobbies are 
beagles and shotguns 


training. Sportsmen are beginning to 
wake up to the fact that, if the full possi- 
bilities of the rabbit hound are to be 
brought out, it requires some of the same 
caretul training that other breeds for 
other branches of sports have received.” 





DOG BISCUITS 


ote an important part in conditioning 
dogs for the hunting season. For 
dependable results, stick to 
SPRATT’S! Any good _ grocer, 
parties goods dealer, pet shop or 
druggist can supply a proper 
Spratt’s Food for any size or 
breed. Be sure to write for Spratt’s 
invaluable handbook on care and 
feeding—free on request. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 

Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


TRISH. WATER SPANIELS 
"lj PUPPIES AND 
Mal YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranck raised and 
from Working Strains, 


TRAINED 
DOGS 








New on hand a num- 
: | ber of splendid young 
-_ dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are weil finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick, All broken to 
Ferce Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Note—The Irish Wate: Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spanie 
breed Gocd teg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid 
ground worker Will do as good all-around work as any other spaniel, and 
where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 











WANTED 
Thoroughly broken woodcock dog 


Give full particulars 


Address Woodcock Shooter 
Care ot Firrp & S1rEAM 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 
FOR SALE 


Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DeRONDE 
48 East 89th Street. New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 


Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 











SACRIFICE FOR QUICK SALE! 
Several Gordon, Irish and English Setter 
bitches, ptizewinning, ped’greed, registered 
stock. One or two in whelp. 

JINGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road Dunellen, N. J. 


Mail address: C. T. InatEp 
155 Montague St Brooklyn, N. Y. 








German Short Haired Pointers 
r all purpose dogs 


Out of field trial winning, imported bitch, sired 
by a fine shooting dog of championship stock. 
Make the finest kind of shooting companion, 
intelligent, obedient and easily trained. Eligible 
to registry. $50 and up. 

C. SCHUBERT, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Irish Water Spaniels 


Owing to declining health I have been very reluc- 
tantly obliged to discontinue my training establish- 
ment but shall complete the education of a string 
of very promising youngsters (that I am at present 
handling) before calling a halt. ave also a few 
splendid puppies for sale. 
During the past five years ‘I have shipped my trained 
dogs to many States of the Union and have never yet 
had anything but praise for their wonderful working 
qualities. 
Reference Mr. Freeman Lloyd. 

P. N. B. GALWEY-FOLEY 
Fort Qu’Appelle Sask., Canada 








TRAINED SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


ENGLISH SETTER, MALE, black-white- 
and-tan, medium size; trained on grouse, 
woodcock and pheasants. A close-worker, 
good nose, stanch steady, and a force- 
broken retriever. House and auto-broken; 
disposition perfect and a good pal. A real 
good bird dog. Price $500. 
ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, white body, 
black-and-tan head; trained and experi- 
enced on quail and pheasants; limited 
experience on grouse and woodcock; won- 
derful disposition and natural retriever. 
Price $250. 
ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, light-blue- 
and-white Belton, 5 years old. Heavily shot 
over on grouse and woodcock; a finished 
product; house and auto-broken. Price $250. 
POINTER, black-and-white male, 7 years 
old, experienced on woodcock, quail and 
pheasants. The dog to get the bag limit 
with. Price $100. 
POINTER BITCH, 3 years old—a “meat 
dog.”” Medium size, white-and-liver color 
—mostly white. Price $100. 

These dogs are correct in every way. 

I have twenty more—three months 

old and upwards. Particulars from 


Vinton W. Mason, Box 27, Cambridge, Mass. 








POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned. Gentlemen's 


shooting dogs for sale. Training Specials, 
Breaking to retrieve and gun shyness overcome. 


PINECROFT KENNELS 


J. G. Chandler, Prop. 
BARBER, N. C. 








CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS 
Dead Grass & Sedge 

Pups from my Champion and experienced 

retrievers, proven brood matrons, stud 

dogs and trained dogs, pointers and setters. 
O. M. PORTER, M. D. 

2510 Dupont Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 








TRAINED DOGS 


For sale two registered pointer bitches, liver and 
white, staunch and steady, good retrievers. 
One English setter dog three years old 
two seasons by professional 
These dogs have been thoroughly handled on grouse 
and woodcock and are in condition to shoot over now. 


D. J. BLANCHARD 
(Trainer of High Class Shooting Dogs) 
Dennysville, Me. 


trained 











HIGH-CLASS SETTERS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and Gordon 
Setters from the finest Field and Bench _ strains. 
Quality puppies usually for sale. AT STUD—The Irish 
Setter. “CHAMPION ELCOVA’S ADMIRATION” 
Best of Winners, Madison Square Garden, 1928, and 
a “REAL BIRD DOG.” 
THISTLEROCK KENNELS 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
WwW. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 
“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, PERFORMANCE" 











portasie FENCING! 
only $26.50 


for a complete kennel yard 7° 

by 5° high—consisting of 7 sections- 
gate included. Shipped F. O. B. 
Buffalo, N. Y i 

money order or N 

for Booklet 80-E 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KENNEL AIDS FOR AMATEURS 


NE of the drugs found valuable of 

late years is mercurochrome. It is 
said to be a more penetrating germicide 
than iodine, and yet does not sting or blis- 
ter. One can even use it on little puppies 
without the least inconvenience to them. 
No irritating results are apparent after 
its use. 

The first great use for mercurochrome 
is to prevent navel infection in newborn 
puppies. Go over each litter right after 
birth, clipping the cord ends with scissors, 
back to about 4 inch in length, to pre- 
vent them dragging and pulling off too 
close. Then touch each cord and the region 
round about with mercurochrome. Repeat 
the painting every day until the cord drops 


WELL-KNOWN BEAGLER 
Louis Batjer, Master of the Meadow Lark Beagles, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and his prize bitch Whoopee 


off, and each second day thereafter until 
the last scab peels off and the spot is 
entirely healed over. You will lose no 
more puppies from infected navels. 

Mercurochrome is good for painting any 
skinned or abrased spot on dogs after 
hunting in rough country, after fighting 
or any injury. It is also useful to kill 
small patches of eczema starting on the 
skin. Of course, you must then go after 
the inward cause of the eczema, clean out 
the system, change diet, perhaps cut down 
on the feed, and condition the dog gener- 
ally. But meanwhile, mercurochrome is a 
very useful external treatment to dry up 
the patches and kill the outward spots. It 
does its work painlessly, so the dog does 
not roll or scratch to increase the out- 
breaking. 

It may also be used to stop eczema 
or dermatitis in a dog’s ear, where 
you cannot reach it with a swab. The ear 
can be cleansed out first with hydrogen 
peroxide diluted with half water. Then 
the dog’s head can be held up, and the 
ear poured about full of mercurochrome. 
When released, the dog will shake the 
residue of the liquid from his ear, and the 
inside will be nicely coated with mer- 
curochrome. 

Any small abrasions or cuts that might 
lead to infection are best treated with this 
antiseptic. The cheapest form in which to 
buy it is in tablets. These are usually sold 
in 2 grain units, quite a quantity being 
put up in a small bottle. Each 2 grain 
tablet will make an ounce of good liquid, 
with the simple addition of warm water 
and shaking. A dollar bottle of the tablets 
makes the same amount of liquid one 
would pay several dollars for if bought by 


the ounce in the usual small vials of liquid 
ready made for sale. 

Another useful kennel aid that is both 
food and drug, is cod-liver oil. This is a 
useful conditioner the year around, but 
is veritably “bottled sunshine” for the 
kennel during the cloudy, cold and dreary 
winter months when there is little real 
sunshine. Its value as a conditioner to both 
grown dogs and puppies is well known, 
for it surely makes the hair slick and takes 
the “hump” out of the back. Don’t think 
that a tablespoonful a week per adult dog 
will do it. It is not a physic, like castor 
oil. Give him from a teaspoonful to a 
tablespoonful once a day, according to the 
size and weight of the dog. The raw Nor- 
wegian cod liver oil seems best, and is 
cheapest when purchased by the gallon or 
in greater quantities. Dogs like it mixed 
with the food. 

A little sulphur in both spring and fall 
is a help to the dog’s system. The most 
finely ground, or “atomic” sulphur (finely 
ground flakes) seems better than the 
ordinary pulverized “flowers” of sulphur, 
The finer kind is more easily absorbed. 
Remember that powdered sulphur is not 
readily soluble. 


F your dog has an accumulated acid 

condition, such as both dogs and men 
often get from more food than exercise, 
a dose or two of ordinary baking soda, 
given either dissolved in warm water or 
mixed with soft food, will help correct 
that condition. Follow with a dose of 
epsom salts, and the cleanout will be more 
complete. 

In dogs, as with people, especially when 
either is well fed and lacking in outdoor 
exercise, the liver may need touching up 
occasionally. This can be done with calo- 
mel in the gradual and graduated doses 
according to the size of the dog, taking 
care to physic out the calomel afterwards 
with castor oil, epsom salts or milk of 
magnesia. Unless the liver is very dor- 
mant, a better liver tonic and conditioner 
than the calomel is found in the ordinary 
phenolax or phenolphthalein wafers sold 
at every drug store. Use a full wafer for 
adults, and half for puppies. For very 
large dogs, or very much jaundiced ones, 
the dose can be doubled, using two wafers 
at a dose, given just as you would any 
other pill. Always use a few drops of 
castor, or olive oil for very small puppies. 
Don’t try any form of tablet. Give once a 
day,—or not more than twice a day, if 
necessary. 


QUESTION & ANSWER 
A TIMID SETTER 


Qves.—Would like to ask your advice about 
training my English setter bitch. She is fifteen 
months old, very intelligent, and has never been 
abused. When I have a check cord on her, she 
obeys; but when she hasn’t it on, she runs away, 
and will stay for an hour or two hunting by her- 
self. If I whip her, it doesn’t seem to do her any 
good, as she will come up near me, and then run 
away again. I suppose she is afraid to come to 
me for fear of correction, although I have never 
thrashed her hard. Would appreciate your advice. 

Cuartes Drain 


Ans.—It will not do any good to whip your 
bitch for bolting. Punishment simply increases 
the likelihood of her doing it again. The only way 
to cure her would be to pursue exactly opposite 
methods. Be glad to see her when she comes back. 
Pat her and make a fuss over her—thus making 
her feel that she can have a better time with you 
than without you, 

Although I may be wrong, I am inclined to 
believe from your description that perhaps your 
country is too close for your bitch. There is a 
chance that she may be a field trial prospect which 
should be worked from horseback in the more 
open country of the South. In close country it is 
a bit hard to keep track of a wide-going dog on 
foot. It may be that she does not really bolt—but 
simply too wide for your country and too wide 
to work on foot. [Ed.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Preliminary Notes on Raising 


Ring-Neck Pheasants 
By Horace Mitchell 


INCE laws are necessary to protect 

our game birds, there is also need 

of state or national control of game- 
farming. Nearly every state now 
requires the breeder of game-birds in cap- 
tivity to obtain a license before he can 
legally own stock or eggs in closed 
season. The Federal Government through 
the Department of Agriculture Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, 
demands a permit for the 
possession of birds or eggs 
of the migratory species. 
This latter formality may be 
accomplished without charge 
to the citizen while the for- 
mer depends upon the laws 
of the State in which the ap- 
plicant resides. He _ should 
inquire of his own Commis- 
sioner of Game for details. 
At this time of the year 
there is usually a good sup- 
ply of excellent ring-neck 
pheasants on the market at 
the lowest prices. Now is the 
most economical period to 
buy birds. Too many peo- 
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This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 








bred the preceding spring if possible. 
Usually, the longer a pheasant hen has 
bred, the more eggs she should lay. Birds 
four and five years old can, as a rule, 
surpass a yearling and are consequently 
more desirable for breeding purposes. 
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A scrawny bunch of ring-neck pheas- 
ants is a sure sign of in-breeding or of 
a criminal lack of room in which to range 
when they were growing. Breeding stock 
should weigh close to nine pounds per pair. 

With your birds ordered, the pen ought 
to be constructed at once. 

I have used successfully two types of 
enclosure, viz. stationary and movable. 
Each has its advantages. 

The stationary pens should be built in 
pairs so that the birds can eat down the 
grass in one-half while that in the other is 
allowed to grow. Ring-necks are voracious 
devourers of grass and roots. 
If they are confined too long 
on one spot, the ground is 
denuded thoroughly and ren- 
dered soft—ideal for a gar- 
den. 

In the case of the immov- 
able pens, I run_ half-inch 
mesh wire into the ground 
for a foot around the pen 
and extend it outward for 
about the same distance. This 
prevents rats and weasels 
from tunneling an entrance. 
Two by fours driven solidly 
into the ground make a per- 
fect frame. Boards are run 
up the sides for three feet 
and two-inch mesh wire cov- 


ple, impelled by an unfounded A practical type of pheasant pen—8 by 8 feet with 1 inch mesh net- ers the remainder of the sides 


fear of loss in wintering the 
birds, delay purchasing their 
foundation stock until Feb- 
ruary or March. They are 
the folks that are the wise 
game-farmer’s chief delight, 
for he is always careful to 
carry sufficient birds over the 
winter for him to sell enough 
to pay for keeping the rest 
and a good profit besides. 
Breeding stock is naturally 
worth more just before the 
laying season arrives. Also, 
the number of birds for sale 
in the spring is very limited 
and soon sold. On March 
first of this year every one of 
the big game farms, with a 
single exception, told me that 
they were completely sold out 
of their breeding stock and would have 
no more birds until fall. The one exception 
said, “We have only a few birds left and 
are turning away orders. Have you a hun- 
dred good ring-necks you could ship us 
at once?” 

For your first venture in pheasants, 
you should deal with one of the larger 
breeders who has an established reputa- 
tion. Tell him that you want birds which 


rge breeding or holding p 


ting. Note tar paper shelter on sides 
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en, 40 by 12 feet and 6 feet high 


When I bought my first pair of ring- 
necks over ten years ago, I specified that 
I wanted unrelated stock. In-breeding is 
all right in many instances; all our pres- 
ent breeds of poultry result from in-breed- 
ing. But when a naturally wild species of 
bird is confined, in-breeding often results 
in young stock having whatever weak- 
nesses were possessed by the parents— 
only magnified a great many times. 


and the top. Such a pen, 
twelve feet square, will pro- 
vide plenty of room for six 
hens and a cock during the 
breeding season or twelve 
birds over the winter. 


Se way of joining 
two strips of wire where 
there are no boards to fasten 
to, is to twist the edges to- 
gether with a nail until the 
joint is secure. The nail may 
then be removed. 

Movable pens on my place 
are twelve feet square and 
six feet high—like the sta- 
tionary cages. Two by fours 
forms the bottoms, corners, 
and upper rails and the rest 
of the pen is built the same as 
those described above. To conveniently 
move these structures, a crow-bar and four 
rollers will prove most _ serviceable 
and will decrease the strain upon the 
frame. 

When the pen is upon the rollers, how- 
ever, the birds have an admirable chance 
to duck out and they are pretty sure to 
take advantage of it. Catching them with 
a short handled dip-net and placing them 
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They will come hundreds “SS 

of miles to get food and 

shelter. Make your wa- 

ters their favorite feeding grounds 


Plant 
Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice 
Large seed that will germinate. Fail 
is Nature’s sowing time. Order now. 
More seed for your sowing, if you 
order now. Also Muskgrass, Wild 
Celery and Sago Pond Plant 
Seed ready now. 33 years’ practical ex- 
perience in U. S. and Canada. Write 
today for free planting information and 
new illustrated booklet. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
347D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Ring Necked Pheasants 


Our birds are carefully bred to retain the 
maximum amount of brilliancy in plumage, 
swiftness of flight, hardiness and vigor, to- 
gether with the size that is compatible with 
these desirable attributes. Our pheasants are 
especially adapted to private gun club shooting. 
Orders received now for 

October 1st delivery. 

Eggs in season. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

















LEARN FUR FARMING— 


of p= Silver Fox and Fur 
Farming Industries 
176 pages — beautifully 
— and illustrated. 
Fells all about fur farm- 


ing, how to build pens, how 
to feed, how to skin— 
write today for your copy. 


Send 25¢ to cover shipping 
American _National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BIGPROFITS 


fn Raising Silver Biack 
Foxes. Buy _« pair of our 
istered Grade 1 foxes 
make big money. Our 


kiet *“* § 
What “it Ie It is 


ASS LAKE cnann 
. BLACK FOX Co. 


Cass Lake Minn, 














MID-SUMMER SALE 


Wild Turkeys, Mongolian, Golden, Silver, 
Amherst and Versicolor Pheasants. Yearling 
and half grown stock for immediate delivery. 
Price list upon request 
THE GRIMMER GAME FARM 
Delafield, Wisconsin 

















BROOK TROUT 


FOR STOCKING 
Hatched from wild Trout 
Order now for best results. 
SPRING BROOK TROUT HATCHERY 
G. C. REID, Box 284, Rome, N. Y. 
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| in crates is tedious work and not too con- 

ducive to the creatures’ peace of mind. 

All disturbing of the birds should be 

avoided during the breeding season. So 
there must be. a coop of some sort con- 
nected with each movable pen that we 
may confine the birds easily while they 
are being transported. A simple thing of 
boards, two by fours and tar-paper ‘will 
do and will also serve as additional shelter 
for the birds if your place happens to be 
where the winters are extremely hard. 
(Residents of northern Wisconsin please 
note.) On the other hand, you may have 


Chinese ring-neck pheasants in a breed- 
ing pen 


your pens in pairs as already mentioned. 

Through costly experience, I can heart- 
ily support the rule of always making 
sure that your movable pen is absolutely 
tight down on the ground and that the 
wire of any enclosure is without a break 
before the birds are allowed to run with- 
in it. 

Privacy and shelter are essential to the 
nervous pheasants and these may be sup- 
plied by piling evergreen boughs in one or 
two corners of their pen or by using a 
slanting panel of boards. I prefer the 
boughs. Either type is certain to become 
soiled after a time and if boughs are used 
they may be easily removed when desired. 
They give a more natural sort of protec- 
tion. Their dropped needles add to the 
litter, and the patch of green, to the looks 
of the pens. 

Feed the birds ordinary scratch feed 
twice a day with a breakfast of crumbly 
wet dry mash two or three times a week, 
and grit, oyster shells, and plenty of fresh 
water. 

Next month I will take up in detail the 
matter of feeding and winter care. 


THE GAME CONSERVATION 
INSTITUTE 


RAINED game-keepers are scarce 

in the United States. There are not 
enough men available who can compe- 
tently care for game birds in captivity or 
at liberty in the wild. 

The average man with farming experi- 
ence is only partially fitted for game- 
breeding work. It is diametrically different 
than any other department of agriculture 
while at the same time it includes much 
that appertains to farming. Game-birds 
cannot be treated like domestic chickens. 
Enclosures, feeding, breeding, and the 
care of young birds have little similarity 
to modern machine production of chickens. 
The prospective game-breeder must 
however, know how to plow worn ground, 
sow grain, etc. 

It has been said in the past that the 
manufacturers of guns and ammunition 
cared nothing about treating our game 





RAISE eer piers 


FUR RABBITS S's 


and you  Sohiowing, ices 

Chinchillas average 

Whites $2 + 2-page one 
and contract, 


zine, tells how to raise rabbits for bie ong, of 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1912 








LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


DELIVERY beginning in October. Order 
now to avoid being disappointed. We are ex- 
perienced and reliable. Write for terms and 
prices. Large contracts and foreign orders 
solicited. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. Q-9 
CHESTER, PENNA. 








BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
ete. Sample copy 15c. Subscription wu & 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1. 50. 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 


Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 

















MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as reterences, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BEsT seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 


Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 

Tue Eastest, Quicxest ann Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Doc. 

Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc anp TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp AND STREAM. $2.50) Sw FOR 
Book (paper cover) $1.50 $3 00 
$4.00) We 


Total value 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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fairly. This is slanderous. One of the 
main purposes of the Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers Institute, is 
to see to it that we shall have game to 
shoot for many years to come. This or- 
ganization has established in Clinton, 
New Jersey, a school for game-farmers 
known as The Game Conservation Insti- 
tute. Here, for no more charge than 
jaundry and board, young men can learn 
the principles of caring for wild game 
birds, both in pens and at liberty. 

The President of the Institute writes 
me that “the course is for two years, but 
a competent man can finish in one year.” 

A new class will be formed in the 
early fall. Those who wish to apprentice 
themselves to the trade of game-farming 
should write the Institute at 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. At the present 
time the number of men admitted is very 
limited and only those who sincerely like 
the work are accepted. 

Later this Department will be able to 
give more detailed information from ac- 
tual inspection of the establishment. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TRAPPING RING-NECK PHEASANTS 


Eprtor GAME-Breepinec Dept. 

How can I trap some ring-neck pheasants for 
breeding stock? 

Epmunp Stockton, New York. 

Answer: In some states it is illegal to trap 
pheasants. You had better look up your latest 
New York State laws on this matter before be- 
ginning operations. 

There are several ways of catching pheasants. 
The simplest is to construct a cage of two-inch 
mesh poultry wire, about six feet square with 
two opposite sides hinged to close downward. Prop 
these doors open with sticks and get the birds 
accustomed to feeding inside. Corn is a good bait. 
After a few days of this, attach a long and strong 
cord to the sticks and drop the doors when a 
good bunch of birds is inside. 

GamMeE-BreEDING EpITor. 


RAISING GRAY MALLARD DUCKS 


Epttor GaMeE-Breepinc Dept. 
Is it practical to raise gray mallard ducks in 
captivity for me 4 
T. Smitu, North Dakota. 
Answer: Yes, * you obtain good foundation 
stock or eggs. Make sure the breeders can fly 
well and are not too big and settled with the bliss 
of domestication. The mallard degenerates very 
quickly when subjected to confinement. The 
surest way is to get a federal permit and collect 
eggs on their natural breeding grounds. Or you 
can sometimes buy wild trapped mallards. These 
ducks are very easy to breed in captivity. 
GaME-BreEEDING EptTor. 


THE LADY AMHERST AS A GAME BIRD 


Why is not the Lady Amherst pheasant lib- 
erated as a game-bird? I should think that these 
magnificent birds would add greatly to the 
beauty of our woods and. fields. 

Mrs. Emory Titton, Maryland. 

ANSWER: May we welcome the first woman to 
use this department! The Ambherst pheasant 
(Chrysolophus amherstiae) cannot really be 
classed as a game-bird. The flight is too low to 
allow safe shooting and they have a greater 
tendency to run instead of flushing into the air 
They furnish little sport, for there is no great 
amount of skill required to knock down a bird 
that will not rise and afford a more difficult mark. 
Also their brilliant plumage and long tails are 
not particularly protective, even though the fe- 
male Amherst cannot be condemned on this 
point. For the ornamentation of country estates, 
there is no finer bird. 

GaME-BREEDING EpITOR. 


MARKETING GAME-BIRDS 


Epitor Game-Breepinc Dept.: 
How can I market my game-birds after I have 
raised them? READER. 


Answer: Advertise them in Fretp anp STREAM 
if you wish to establish yourself as a game- 
farmer with a national reputation. If you want 
to dispose of your entire lot of birds quickly to 
as few people as possible, you should be able 
to sell them at wholesale to one or more of the 
larger game-farms who advertise in FIELD AND 
Stream. Even though you may desire to enter 
the game- farming industry for the profit there 
is in the work it is a splendid idea to liberate 
a few birds each year after you have made 
enough money to pay all expenses and allow 
@ good profit on your investment. 
Game-BreepinGc Ep1tor. 











The Mackensen Game Park 










Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 


Foxes, Raccoons 


Rabbits 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 

Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing iid F of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 
ild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, literature and prices, 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 









Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


ag 
The Oldest Ranch in the U? S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 





Decoys, Callers, Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1927-28 
Wild Mallard Yearlings, $5.00 pair. 1929—$4.50 
pair: English Callers 1927-28-29: $10.00, $8.00, 
$7.00 pair. 
Belgian Callers Yearlings $15.00 pair. 1929—$12.50 
pair. Black Mallard Yearlings $10.00 pair. Duck Book 
25¢e, Goose Booklet 25c: Old Trained Canada Geese. 
Wood Ducks, Swan, Pea-Fowls & other Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys. Pure Bred Northern Stock. Safe arrival guar- 


anteed. 
OTTO BEYER GAME FARM “ 


Located in the finest natural game country 
of the Midwest. Our stock shows it, our 
sales prove it. Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, 
Wild Waterfowl. Bulletin free. “Small 
and Large Scale Pheasant Breeding”, 15c. 


Route 5, Box 35 


MINK--FOXES 
Raccoon--Fisher 


For prices, write 
Hickory Grove Mink & Fur Farm 
813 Penn Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Breman Co., Danville, I. 





Portage, Wisconsin 

















-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. 





























i Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 
and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
- delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
. Also Parana rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn, 
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America’s finest Pheasants. Line bred for 

productivity and beauty. Our Ringnecks 

average 80 eggs. Stocking preserves and 

game farms our specialty. 10 varieties. 
Now booking orders. Free catalog. 

THE LUX GAME FARM 





Hopkinton, lowa | 





DECOY CALLERS—PURE BRED 


Black English Callers @ $8.00 per pair 
Gray English Callers @ $6.00 per pair 
Gray Mallard Callers @ $5.00 per pair 
Canada Geese (hand reared stock) @ F15.00 per pair 
Brant @ $15.00 per pair 

Safe arrival and satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 








PHEASANTS 


Matured and young stock for breedirg and 
stocking purposes, Mongolians, Black- 
necks, Silvers, Goldens, Lady Amherst, 
Reeves, Melanoties, Versicolor, Linneated, 
Swinhoe, Manchurian Eared, Impeyans, 
Wood Ducks. 

ROBINSON BROTHERS 

Aldershot, Onwario, Canada 
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¥: ie 
Peete geleted tn caterer pages. Ask for Sand 4. 
You will be surprised, P! mouth Rock Squab Com- 


pany, 504 H Street, Melrose Highiands, Teese: 
Chusetts. Established bank. 


28 years, Reference, any 








An unusual magazine filled with 
up-to-the-minute fur farming 
news. Contains lessons, helpful 
hints and valuable suggestions 
for a fur farmer and those plan- 
ning to raise silver foxes for 
profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
sues and our confidential Fur 
Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 


Silver Fox News, F.. 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


FREE 
COPY, 














Decoys $2.50 Each 
PUREBRED ENGLISH CALLS 


Farm Raised and Hand Tamed 


Over 200 satisfactorily sold to Reelfoot 
ake Guides last season. 


A. G. HARRIS Jr., Newbern, T 

















NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane wansioe collar pos- 
sible . make. I get better results with less work them than any 
collar I ever used. Signed mapt W. Suitu 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
jeader and check collar in one. By MaIL PostTpPaiD, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 





FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 








Finest Black Mallard Callers 


$5.00 to $15.00 per pair 
Canada Geese $15.00 to $75.00 per pair 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for particu- 
lars. Can provide a few select parties with 
best of duck and goose shooting trips. 


W. I. DONOHOE, Fishing Creek, Maryland 
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Field and Stream—September, 1929 


“THE MALTESE FALCON” 
by Dashiell Hammett 


ce¢ 
I n com Pp a ra bly The statement quoted in the panel at the left was 


made after reading the manuscript of this story. It is 
* not an exaggeration. No other story of its kind ap- 
h f t ‘a | ss proaches THE MALTESE FALCON in power. 
A | n S e Beginning quietly, almost casually, with an apparently 
commonplace incident, as so many of life’s tragedies 
» do, it gathers momentum and force with the sweep of 
t t U t a great storm, and reaches a climax that will leave 
e Cc l e S 6) ry you literally shaken and breathless. Yet it is in no 
sense a “thriller”; nor is it a story of the usual “de- 
4 tective” type. It is a genuine masterpiece of detective 

ever published sy wile 
kind of “hero’—a character true to life, not to fiction; a man 
e who is, above all else, a human being with many human weak- 
nesses, hardboiled, ruthless, selfish and none too scrupulous, 
In any ani aga — but withal courageous, cunning and decidedly nobody’s fool. 
Dashiell Hammett is beyond dispute the greatest living 


writer of detective stories; and will be so acclaimed generally 

” ’,°9 within another year. He is a literary craftsman of the first rank; 

and five years experience as a Pinkerton Operative gave him 

Z (in e or OO a knowledge of the underworld and of police and detective 
methods not possessed by any other writer. 

_ His story, “Red Harvest”, published by Alfred Knopf (in 

itself a genuine distinction) after it had been published in 

BLACK MASK, has been hailed by critics as a revelation of 

what the detective story can rise to in the hands of a master, 


And The Maltese Falcon is better—the best story that Hammett 
has ever written. 


In Spete a private detective, you will find an entirely new 


We urge you to read this story. It begins— 


In the SEPTEMBER issue of 


IN THIS 


x Be tnask 


MAGAZINE 





The fastest growing and most distinctive magazine of 
detective, adventure and western fiction—a magazine 
of genuine merit, not sensational but clean, virile and 
entertaining beyond description. 


BLACK MASK is a monthly magazine of detective, 
western and adventure stories, published by the pub- 
lishers of FIELD & STREAM. It is edited for people 
who enjoy such stories when they are well written, 
plausible, convincing—in other words, written for 
intelligent people. 


Following a wounded tiger, buffalo or lion in the 
jungle or in the tall grass is far less liable to be fatal 
to the hunter than hunting down a vicious criminal 
who would rather kill than be captured. There is no 
DASHIELL game as dangerous as a man with murder in his heart 
HAMMETT and a gun in his fist. If you FIELD & STREAM 
, readers get real enjoyment out of its stories of dan- 
gerous big game hunting, you will get equally real 
enjoyment out of the stories in BLACK MASK. 


For this reason we believe you readers of Field & 
Stream especially will find it enjoyable, and that, 
once you come to know it, you will consider it one 
of the two or three best fiction magazines published 
anywhere in the world. We urge you to begin your 
friendship with Black Mask with this September issue. 
“The Maltese Falcon” alone is worth the price of 
admission several times over, and you will find also 
in the September issue: 


“New Guns for Old”; “Dirty Work”; “Hanging 
Friday”; “Bar Nuthin’”; and other stories of super- 


lative merit. 


Get a copy today: any dealer 
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All the world likes 
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—that’s why th hell. 
x, —that’s why these shells 
: . 
| | 7 west, any part of the country ...in the field, at the traps, 
at Skeet . .. where don’t you find a large number of shooters 
’ using Climax or Defiance shells? It’s nation-wide, this preference for 
these two shells of US make. And what’s the answer? Just this: 
| All the world likes a winner. With the Climax and the Defiance, 
of gunners are filling their game bags and winning tournament after 
ine tournament. 
ind The Climax holds a long-standing reputation as an ideal all-around 
load. It is a stalwart, medium-priced shell... and as reliable as an 
old hunting dog. 
The Defiance is a high-grade, smokeless shell carrying a low price. 
It gives a lot of shooting for a little money. 
- Out in the field, on the firingline at the traps or shooting the Skeet 
ple course, you can bank on the Climax or the Defiance to do the right 
en, kind of a job. Both are good shells ... mighty good shells. 
for 
Unitep States CartripGe Co. 111 sRoADWAY, NEW YORK 
CLIMAX —Black paper 
the case. Allgauges including 
tal 410. Bulk or dense smoke- DEFIANCE —A red 
nal pr ig ety ey HEAVY LOADS FOR HIGH-FLYERS shell...@ real shell. 
no Hercules E. C. or Infal- The US line also includes two groups of powerful long- pear: rhea 3 oo 
art lible in 12 gauge.) Reli- range loads for downing high-flying ducks and geese... field, trap and Skeet use. 
M ableasanold hunting dog. loads that give added yards of effectiveness to your gun. ‘Everybody is shooting it. 
in- (1) Ajax Heavies—the last word in progressive-burning 
eal powder loads. ‘‘Packed with the power of the thunder- 
bolt”” . . . and effective at unbelievable distances. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. Lacquered or unlacquered finish. 
(2) Climax Heavies—“‘Loads of power” at moderate cost. 
& At their price,itis difficult to find another long-range 
at, shell of ecual speed, reach and killing power. Progres- 
ne sive-burning powder. 10, 12, 16, 29, .410 gauges. 
ed 
ur 
le. 
of 
ge H ” L 
ng 
r- A load for every purpose—A shell for every purse 








Good taste 


will always 
discover 


@ 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





